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compiled by 
Pliny O. Clark 


Historical Sketches of 
Huntsburg, Geauga County, 
Ohio Families 

During the Years 1850-1910 


Our Huntsburg heritage 


ABOUT THE BOOK 13246G6 


Preparation of the material for this book began shortly after 
my brother, Paul Leonard Clark, passed away in 1950, when it 
seemed fitting and right that there should be a printed tribute to 
those of my family who had passed to Life Eternal. This thought 
was augmented in July, 1951 when, at the Huntsburg Home Coming, 
it was suggested: ‘‘We should have a History of Huntsburg’’. It 
was given impetus when representatives of other families expressed 
a wish to join with the writer in paying tribute to their forebears. 
Later, in order that all who wished to do so might participate in 


» furnishing a sketch of their families, an invitation was published in 


“the County newspapers. 


oF a AS 


So, from the few families represented at first, has grown the 


= present collection of Sketches. Each Sketch has been written by a 
» Member or members of that family so that we have an accurate, 
. personal contribution, rather than the sometimes inaccurate opinion 
“of a ghost writer. 


Genealogies predominate and that is well, as they are needed 
for future reference in many ways, while through each Sketch there 
glows a warm fire of pride infamily, a wish by the present genera- 
tion to say: ‘‘From these early settlers the Buckeye of today in- 


~ herits his thrift, his skills, his honesty, his creation and his spiri- 


- tual uplift.’’ 


As we place a name in its orderin these genealogies, could not 


. that individual realize the importance of the place he or she fills 
~ and accept the honor of, as it were, a bronze plaque with name en-— 
~ scribed in bold letters thereon! 3 


While we have an excellent list of representative families in 
this book, yet there are many more we wish might have been in- 
cluded; for instance: The Adams, Allen, Many Amish, Brooks, 
Payson Clark, Cleveland, Derrett, Dugan, Durkee, Hale, Hatter, 
Hodges, Ishee, Jerome, Judd, Kinney, Loomis, Millard, Wallace 
Morehouse, Perry, Webb, Williams and others. We were able to 


contact living members of several of these families, but without 


results; in one case having the Sketch ready for printing but were 
unable to secure permission to print. 


‘‘That ancestors have a fascinating influence over us, and that 
we are indebted to them for our being, is a truism none can deny; 
our interest in posterity should also force, and prompt, us while 
the titles are still clear, to have a comprehensive record by which — 
our descendents may readily trace their lineage. There is no 
method to secure such a desirable end equal to that of a well- 
verified family history or record,’’ said Albert A. Pomeroy for- 
merly Secretary of the Pomeroy Family Association. 


Some of the genealogies appearing here are, no doubt, the first 
to be compiled for those families and it is hoped that such a be- 
ginning may spur the present writer or other members of the 
family to continue this important labor of love. From the West- 
minister Review we quote: ‘‘The glory of ancestors casts a light 
indeed on their posterity, but it also seems to show what the de- 
scendants are. It alike exhibits tofull view any degeneracy and any 
worth. . 


It is therefore a most desirable custom to preserve the memory 
of a line of ancestry, tracing, perhaps, backto the old feudal times; 
for if anyone feels a pride in the reflection that he is descended 
from ancient worthies, it may prove some incentive to him to 
maintain the credit of the name, and to achieve a reputation de- 
serving of it.’’ 


Instead of the few months originally planned in which to com- 
plete this work it has required years; indeed some of the writers 
whose names appear as the authors, have passed on to the unseen 
world. Much time was required to gather and authenticate the 
Sketch material. Then, too, your compiler was daily at his bus- 
iness desk and could give only a limited amount of time to the pro- 
ject. Thousands of letters have been written and received from 
patient, wonderfully cooperative writers. We trust the final result 
is all that has been anticipated. 


In reading a genealogy one should know thatthe Roman numer- 
als signify generations and that the ‘‘I’’ is given the first person 
mentioned as the head of a family so that generations are known 
by reference to this numeral. The children of a family are then 
numbered in order of birth by the Arabic numeral; for instance: 
II-1, II-2, etc. 


The ‘‘b’’ is used for ‘‘born,’’ ‘‘d’’ for ‘‘died’’ and ‘‘m’’ for 
‘‘married.’? The lower case is used in preference to capitals so 
as not to cause confusion over name initials. 


While an index would have been desirable, yet to have com- 
piled a satisfactory one would have delayed the printer and would 
have added many pages to the already much larger number than 
was first planned. The Family Sketches are in as nearly an alpha- 


a 


betical sequence as it was possible to arrange them and the other 
articles are easily found. The section of ‘‘Special Articles,’’ near 
the end of the book, contains several items of interest and the 
‘“Book’s End’’ holds still other material of worth. 


To the unknown authors of many photographs our thanks, while 
to brother Paul L. Clark we are indebted for practically all other 
illustrations which are reprints of the hundreds of pictures taken 
during his lifetime. 


The compiler is very grateful to all who have helped in the 
production of this work; formost among the unnamed ones are the 
writers of the Sketches, while to his cousin, Mabel Clark Weaver, 
goes special thanks for her untiring efforts in gathering data and 
doing much research; also to Carl G. Hofstetter who is our repre- 
sentative for the distribution of the book in Ohio; to Dr. Henry 
Hofstetter for help in production and to my wife, Nelle Kenedy 
Clark, for her constant encouragement through these long years 
of preparations; to all his heartful thanks. 


‘*T quit the past, 

The future to control. 
My monuments behind, 
In front, my goal.’’ 


A quotation found in Grandmother Susan Clapp’s diary of 1851. 


Pliny O. Clark, Compiler 


Congregational Church, or: 
ganized in 1818 and ‘build- 


ing erected in 1838. It 
burned in 1937, 


Methodist Church, or- 
ganized in 1827. The 
building was purchased 
from the Presbyterians. 
Is now, 1963, the Con- 
gregational Church. 


() 


‘OURS SHUNT SB URGE RILAG Ee 


About the Town and Its People 


Of late much has been made of our American Heritage and 
what a grand heritage it is! Freedom of thought, of religion, of 
action, of peace and security, of opportunity and realization! So 
great is the influence of this American Heritage that even our heads 
of government pause before its import, give thanks for its influ- 
ence and strive, if building wisely, to build thereon. 


James Parton, Publisher of the magazine entitled American 
Heritage, says: ‘‘— all of us are never free of our history, even 
if we ignore it. From the color of our eyes to our liking for pie, 
the tug of our ancestry is ourintimate part of daily life. How could 
parents transmit a sense of place and purpose and direction, with- 
out reference to a shared heritage, — after all, an awareness of 
one’s history is undeniably one of the basic cultural pleasures, a 
requisite of the complete man.’’ 


Upon the wall of the main building in New York’s Rockefeller 
Plaza are these words: ‘‘Man’s ultimate destiny depends not upon 
whether he can learn new lessons or make new discoveries and 
conquests, but on his acceptance of the lessons taught him 2000 
years ago.’’ 


Commenting theron, the Deseret News of Salt Lake City says: 
‘‘Among the important lessons taught some 2000 years ago are 
understanding, tolerance, brotherly love, good-will, and the basic 
underlying fact that all men are literally the sons of God. Until 
and unless the entire world can be brought to this concept of in- 

dividual dignity, good-will and brotherhood, there willbe no peace.’’ 


Upon Washington’s Archives Building are these words: ‘‘What 
is past is prologue.’’ ‘‘Thatis,’’ comments the editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, ‘‘providing Americans learn from it, and find 
dedication and wisdom with which to tackle tomorrow.’’ 


With these wise observations we have the premise for Our 
Huntsburg Heritage, for a heritage we have, we who were born or 
lived in this Western Reserve town of Huntsburg, Geauga County, 
Ohio, whether we have actually analized our blessings or not. For 
it was a peaceful community, nurturing a direct, simple, down-to- 
earth way of life; always with a forward look and an enthusiasm 
for the new, and, to us, the untried, the adventurous. 
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Our Huntsburg ancestors came west, not to escape persecu- 
tion or because they had been denied any of the freedoms of thought, 
speech or religion, but because of the larger opportunity, greater 
freedom of thought and action, and quite possibly, just to have new 
land on which to work out their own destiny. They left comfort- 
able homes, life long friends, well established schools and churches 
to wrestle with the problem of making a living amid the toughest and 
most primative conditions. They were true adventurers. 


We speak of those pioneer days only in passing, for the light 
they shed on the period represented by these Sketches; the stamina 
of body and mind, the enthusiasm for plain living and high tinking, 
the never ending quest for a better way of life which they so defi- 
nitely stamped upon our immediate forebears, those wholived from 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century on into the Twentieth. 


This Heritage of which we speak, is it of one little town, or 
might we not as well have called it: Our Geauga County Heritage 
or even Our Western Reserve Heritage, for while it tells the story 
of one little town, it might justas well have been the story of a much 
larger area except that we tell about particular families and their 


progeny. 


Indeed what is this Heritage of which we speak? Is it physical, 
is it intellectual, is it spirtual or quite possibly an amalgimation 
of all these qualities? 


We can truly say there is a physical heritage for it is evident 
in the offspring of the pioneers; that physical stamina no doubt a 
result of the vigorous demands upon man and woman for a great 
deal of hard labor in order to provide so much as the rudiments of 
existence. 


The pioneers found a rich fertile soil which produced in abun- 
dunce, once space was cleared in the dense forests for the open 
fields. But those who followed came to realize that the native clay 
soil would no longer produce in abundance without much extra 
labor; it was as one commentator said: ‘‘there has not been a 
decade in which it took less than hard work to rassle a living from 
Geauga soil.’’ The pioneers cleared the fields for cultivation while 
those who followed plowed a tough clay which required added ferti- 
lization to insure an adequate return in crops. The pioneer har- 
vesting was a hard hand process andthe yield was abundant. Those 
who followed planted and harvested with machinery which saved 
much of the hand work, yet there never came the time when the 
farmer could call his work easy. Though hard, yet this work 
made, yes, required tough, wirey constitutions. 


Shall we speak of this Heritage as intellectual? It would hardly 
be considered intellectual in the manner of those living in a college 
town, yet one found the best books and literature in nearly all of 
the homes. From the factthatbetter schools were ever sought and 
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many of the town’s young folk went on to college or seminary or 
university indicates a determination to seek the best in intellectual 
development. 


Of the Spiritual Heritage, was 
this not only evident in the support 
of and attendance at the churches, 
but shown in the daily period of 
worship observed by the pioneer 
families and their successors? It 
showed in the character and daily 
lives of a majority of the towns- 
people; it brought out the qualities 
of, as Newell Dwight Hillis wrote: 
‘“‘Hope, faith, love, joy, peace, 
sympathy, self-sacrifice, humil- 
ity — spiritual qualities these, that 
shine through the face, and trans- 
form the life.’’ 


Congregational Church from the 
north in winter. School buildings 
in the distance. 


Again this spiritual quality is shown in the church buildings, 
those stately edifices, patterned after the New England type, with 
ample seating capacity, well maintained, the proud possession of 
the entire community. In fact the church was an integral part of 
the cummunity life and while secular entertainment was not per- 
mitted within its walls, yet the important events such as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter, Memorial Day, School Graduations, and 
funerals were observed there. 


As a part of the community life the church bell tolled at the 
death of a citizen; so many minutes in double tones, followed by 
Single strokes which indicated the age of the departed one and on 
clear days those tones were clearly heard in the remotest home. 
At other times the bell called to worship or announced some im- 
portant event. 


Not only was the spiritual life the concern of the elderly folks, 
typified in their attendance at the regular Sunday services and the 
mid-week Prayer Meetings, but it was evidentinthe Young Peoples 
Societies which grew into the Epworth League in the Methodist 
Church and into the Young Peoples Society of Christian Endeavor 
in the Congregational Church. The purpose of these groups was 
militantly evangelistic. 


As we come to this sixty year erafrom about 1850 to 1910, the 
privations, dangers and many of the pioneer hardships have given 
way to ample homes, larger farms; wide, well-fenced and culti- 
vated fields. Each house with many comforts such as a cistern 
for soft or rain water with pump right at the kitchen sink so that 
no longer was it necessary to bring water from the brook or out- 
side dug well. Heat was well defused from a hard coal or wood 
burner; the cook stove was of modern design, usually fired with 
wood as the cheapest fuel. My! What wonderful bread, pies, 
cookies and cakes came from those ovens! 
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Gathering sap from bucket hung 
on spout in hard maple tree. 


Sugar House where maple sap is 
evaporated to make maple syrup. 


Maple syrup making time. De- 
livering the sap to storage tanks. 
Steam from ventilator shows boil- 
Ing is in process. 


The Kerosene lamps, having 
replaced candles, gave way to elec- 
tric lights, made possible by the 
small generating plants. Next 
came awater system supplied from 
a drilled well or spring and the 
complete bathroom. Out in the 
fields the man was aided in culti- 
vation of larger acerages by a 
better plow, often a gang one, the 
spring tooth harrow, the grain 
drill, the horse-drawn mower, the 
reaper which still required binding 
of the grain by hand and which in 
turn, was superceeded by the 
binder drawn by three or four 
stalwart horses and which deliv- 
ered neat bundles, ready for set- 
ting in shocks, usually capped by 
two criss-crossed and flattened 
bundles, to shed the expected 
showers. 


Threshing machines, instead 
of the flail, brought a day of cele- 
bration as the neighbors gathered 
to ‘‘help thresh’’ wheat, oats, rye, 
or buckwheat. Help for this event 
was seldom hired, but was the re- 
sult of an exchange of labor with 
neighbors up and down the road. 
If neighbor Williams’ job required 
two or three hours more than 
neighbor Dugan’s, neighbor Dugan 
felt he had done a neighborly act 
and no wages were given or ex- 
pected for ‘‘over time.’’ How dif- 
ferent from today’s time anda half 
or double time! 


The seasons were marked by 
seed time — harvest — wood sup- 
ply — repair of equipment — care 
of farm animals — painting and 
repairing buildings — adding an ell 
here and a shed there; then Spring 
and sugaring. 


There was an austerity, a 
dignity seen in the man and woman 
of this period; with a deep rever- 
ence for the spiritual as the guiding 
force in all matters. 
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Facetiously we read in Con- 
trary Country, speaking of these 
who settled in Vermont from Mas- 
sachusetts, and it is all the more 
true of our Huntsburg folks, as 
their ancestors were usually either 
from Vermont or Massachusetts: 


‘‘Resolved: That the earth is 
the Lord’s andthe fullness thereof. 


‘“Resolved: That the inherit- 
ance belongs to the saints. 


‘Resolved: That we are the 
Saints.’’ 


Attesting the stability of the 
thinking of the native Huntsburger 
is the fact that no one was so 
affected by the Klondike Fever in 
1897 as to take off for that far 
away Strike, although there may 
have been some clandestine in- 
vesting in syndicates which were 
extant in those days, promising 
great wealth to everyone in return 
for his hard cash. 


No one enjoyed agood story or 
joke more than a Huntsburger, but 
the strenuousness of his life tended 
toward a serious expression in 
looks and speech. Nor was the 
environment entirely responsible 
for this serious attitude, for the 
average person was mindful of his 


place in society and of his respon- 


sibility to that society; while his 
heart and hand went out in helpful 
service to neighbor or acquaint- 
ance when in need. He knew that 
the better things of life must be 
striven for; that his children would 
most likely realize their ambitions 
if well educated, kept under the 
influence of churchand home train- 
ing. Hesensed his place in history. 
As Sir Winston Churchill has said: 
‘‘Without a sense of history, no 
man can truly understand the prob- 
lems of our time.’’ 


ih 


After "Sugaring," 


then "Seed Time." 


Baling Hay. 


Good Old B. and O. 


This man of Huntsburg took part in town, county and, to some 
extent, in State affairs. There was this deep down interest in affairs 
of State and Nation; it was a part of his life. Perhaps this small 
town way of life is the ideal unit of society so necessary to the 
survival of the American Way of Life and which is so well portrayed 
by the Rev. David Rhys Williams in his book: ‘‘World Religions 
and the Hope of Peace’’ when he says: 


‘‘If there is any lesson to be learned from history, it is that 
nations are seldom if ever destroyed from without until they have 
first destroyed themselves from within. They destroy themselves 
from within by indulging in injustice, in hatred, and in arrogance. 
If our nation would survive, it must keep ever before it the vision 
of Micah’s trinity of ideals; for justice makes for internal unity 
and strength. Mercy makes for reconciliation among conflicting 
interests and for the reformation of the people. Humility is the 
prime prerequisite for an under standing of what is real and what 
is illusion. 


If this nation is not to go down like so many others before it, 
our people must strive for the general welfare, we must cultivate 
generous and magnanimous attitudes toward all kinds and condi- 
tions of men, transcending the barriers of race, class, creed and 
clime. We must ever seek to distinguish between reality and the 
distortions which come from arrogance and Self-righteousness, and 
the pride which goeth before a fall. Arrogance says: ‘I know all 
the answers. No one can tell me what I should do. I shall doasI 
please. There is none to stop me. I shall be a law unto myself.’ 


Humility says: ‘The moral law is the will of God. That will 
is reality and cannot be ignored without disastrous consequences. 
Therefore I shall strive to know that will. I shall do, not what I 
please, but what I ought. I shall seek to serve the larger and 
wider purpose.’ 


‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ This is indeed 
the heart of vital religion. This is the way of individual salvation. 
This is the way of national survival.’’ 


That native of Huntsburg could well be this person of justice, 
mercy and humility as pictured by this minister, son of the Rev. 
D. T. Williams, pastor of the Huntsburg Congregational Church 
from 1901 to 1904. 


Huntsburg remained a rural 
community through the Nineteenth 
Century, depending upon dairying, 
the sale of horses for work or 
driving, of cattle and sheep and 
hogs for meat; hay and grain for 
home use and for sale in nearby 
cities and the sale of poultry pro- 
ducts, maple syrupandsugartothe | a 
general public for its ready cash. A prize colt led by Ford Beardsley. 
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George Pease, seeing the need for an outlet for the milk pro- 
duced, opened a cheese factory north of the Center as did others 
in the southwest part of town. Mr. Pease and Horace Carothers 
operated a cider and apple butter factory at the Center. The saw 
mill at the foot of the Center hill, was busy the year round supply- 
ing lumber for the farmers’ use and later added the manufacture 
of a patented sap bucket cover. 


Virgil Barnes and others, carried on a huckster business for 
years, buying eggs, butter and produce from door to door and sel- 
ling to city merchants. 


Each farmer usually slaughtered at least one beef each winter; 
a couple of hogs; and perhaps a sheep and a calf for the family’s 
needs; salting down and smoking the portion carried over into the 
summer months. The henhouSe supplied both eggs and the Sunday 
fried chicken. 


Ice was stored during 
the coldest days of Jan- 
uary or February and used 
in refrigerators to cool the 
milk, preserve food or for 
the making of that wonder- 
ful ice cream which was not 
ice milk. 


It must be remem- 
bered, as George Pease and 
others so well knew, that 
there was not enough money in circulation to meet the needs of 
the people; hence trading or exchanging labor for produce or pro- 
duce for finished product was generally practiced. Eggs, butter 
or even a quarter of beef was exchanged at the general store for 
the necessities of daily living. The tinsmith was paid for sap 
buckets with a load of hay; the doctor was paid with twenty bushels 
of oats for his horse or ten bushels of corn for that hog he was 
raising for meat. Even the minister was likely to have to accept 
apples, chickens or potatoes as a part of his pay. 


Ice for Storage. 


The Daily Doings. 


Probably no one Huntsburg family had the one and only way 
of life, although there were many families with a more or less 
definite program for the ‘‘doings’’ of each of its members. 


For the male members it was up first at break of day or even 
before there was any sign of a rising sun, to kindle a fire in the 
kitchen stove and sitting room heater; make sure there was plenty 
of rain water (pumped from cistern) in the reservoir which was 
a part of the kitchen stove; tea kettle filled with ‘‘drinking’’ water 
and set over the hottest spot. 
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Then, in winter, on with felt boots, coat, cap and mittens and 
out into, perhaps, sub-zero weather to clear snow from before the 
door and along paths to barns and outhouse; to the barn and its 
usual steamingly warm interior; grain and hay for the horses; 
grain and a little clover hay for the milk cows; a dash of hay for 
young stock while the sheep, young horses, and hogs will be fed 
later. Grab the three-legged stool from its perch, clean udders 
and get at the hard milkers first and so on untill the twelve quart 
pails are filled and the milk strained, set in pans for the cream to 
raise in spring house or roomy cellar (in later years to be put 
through the hand operated cream separator). 


Mean while the ladies, for the housewife often was aided by 
aunt or ‘‘that stranger that is within thy door,’’ have replenished 
the fires and produced a hot, tempting meal of corn or oat or 
graham meal mush swimming in cream and garnished with maple 
syrup or sugar, followed by hash brown potatoes, fried eggs, bacon 
or pork and, of course, home made bread and hand churned butter 
with coffee, tea or milk. Oh, yesalmost forgot the honey or black- 
berry jam! All this amidst jolly banter and a discussion of what 
was ahead for the day. 


Following this ample and most satisfying breakfast we find 
the usual, though not universal, period of devotion mentioned in 
one of the family Sketches later in this book. This brief and help- 
ful time over, each member of the family will take up her or his 
appointed task: perhaps two of the children wash, wipe and arrange 
the dishes and silverware for the next meal, as well, of course, 
the pots and pans. Meanwhile mother has prepared individual 
lunch boxes for the school goers and off the school age children 
go for the day atdistrictor special school. During the school term, 
those at home will have a light noon meal, with dinner for all in 
the early evening. 


During the summer months, including much of the spring and 
fall, the work day was even longer than during the cold months and 
the out of doors tasks were more varied although there were the 
Same morning and evening chores. At week ends more than likely 
the whole family would join the crowd at the Center to watcha 
late afternoon ball game, then listen to a concert by the town band 

in the Park while the Ladies Aid served; for a most nominal fee, 
ice cream and cake by the light of gasoline torches. Perhaps you 
recall having had to turn the crank of that huge ice cream freezer 
or get the necessary ice from the Pease ice house and so do not 
endorse the evening as all for fun. Still it was a time of happy 
banter and the exchange of ideas on methods of planting and har- 
vesting and of housekeeping. 


Building Methods. 


With the tremendous strides which have been made in industry, 
transportation, communication and education since the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century, only those who lived during the formative 
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years between 1850 and 1900, can truly appreciate the value of 
circumstances big in those days and now considered among the 
minutiae of daily life; for instance the present day use of cement 
and what was used instead thereof in those olden days. 


Pride in the home prompted the erection of substantial, not 
imposing houses and barns. To make sure those structures were 
well built the foundations of the houses were often 18 inches and 
sometimes 24 inches, thick, laid up of cobble or split stone ina 
well drained excavation. What fine, even temperatures those 
‘‘cellars’’ maintained! Excellent for the storage of vegetables, 
fruits and can or jar preserved foods. Fresh milk was often set 
in pans in these cool underground rooms so the cream could 
‘‘raise.’’ Butter was churned and preserved in earthen crocks and 
sold privately or over store counters in these two to three pound 
jars. 


On such substantial foundations a wooden frame of hand hewn 
timbers of whitewood, maple or beech was erected; the main up- 
rights being eight to eighteen inches square and connecting timbers 
in proportion joined by notch and rabited joint with wooden peg to 
secure the connection. Rafters were usually six inches square 
spaced on twenty-four inch intervals with shingle underpinning of 
full one inch boards often twenty-four or more inches wide. Siding 
was usually of whitewood which is similar to cedar in service- 
ability. Floors were laid over rough maple or beech and were of 
matched maple or oak four to six inches wide. The best shingles 
were either of split whitewood or mill-chopped from 16 to 24 inch 
chestnut blocks and were said to be good for at least 25 years. 


Huntsburg had few sand or gravel deposits for the larger use 
when cement took the place of mortar, as the supply for early use 
in making mortar was mostly from sand bars found in the creeks 
of the town. One excellent supply of sand came from the Payson 
Clark hill, two miles west of the Center, opposite the Friend Hughes 
farm. Many a wagon load has the writer hauled from this hill at 
25 cents a load to Mr. Clark. 


Schools. 

The first schools were neighborhood affairs which soon gave 
way to a town system with a one room school building located in 
districts nearest the need, where from 20 to 40 pupils were taught 
in all grades. The standard of the courses taught depended largely 
upon the ability and character of the teacher. With so many dis- 
tricts, it was hard to secure competent teachers for the small 
salary given. So Select Schools were organized and supported by 
private subscriptions or upon a tuition basis. The ample funds 
assured a superior teacher. These schools were usually to be 
found at the Center. 


For advanced education, individuals enrolled in such schools 
as the New Lyme Institute, the Orwell Academy, Chester Academy 
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(here James A. Garfield was superintendent for some time), Lake 
Erie Seminary, Painesville, Hudson Academy, (the preparatory 
school for entrance to Western Reserve University) Hiram College, 
Oberlin Academy and College and Theological Seminary, Olivet 
College and others. (Chester Academy was also called Geauga 


Seminary.) 


A One Room District School House. Chester Academy, Chesterland, where 
James A. Garfield was Superintendent. 


In the District or Select Schools it was the custom to hold a 
devotional period at the beginning of each day with a reading from 
the Bible, a prayer by the teacher and often a hymn, sung by all. 


Music was fostered by excellent church choirs, public song 
festivals and private instruction. Music schools were often held 
during the winter months, ending with a well attended evening of 
Singing by the trained chorus. My grandfather, Sylvester Clapp, 
with his daughter Carrie at the reed organ, conducted such schools 
all over the Western Reserve. There were other directors before 
and after grandfather’s classes. Grandfather also led the Congre- 
gational Church choir and was chorister of the Sunday School for 
years. 


Although the curriculum of the District Schools was improved 
by the establishment of the Select School, yet many felt the need 
of still better educational facilities; that this was the right of not 
just a few, but that of every youth in the town. However, it was 
not until May 14, 1895 that F. L. Strong, G. R. Hannum, George 
Pease and O. M. Barnes filed a petition authorizing the appointment 
of M. L. Maynard, K. W. Henry and George Tram as commis- 
sioners to lay out a special district. An election followed on July 
20, 1895 which authorized a tax levy of not to exceed $6,000,00 to 
pay for a site and the erection of a suitable building. As a Board 
of Education Leonard D. Clark, George Pease and Fayette B. 
Morehouse were elected. We read in an early catalogue of the 
school: ‘‘Thus the present school of Huntsburg was started and 
time has amply proved the wisdom of the move.’’ This Special 
District Number One took in about three-fourths of the town proper; 
one or two outlying districts continued to maintain their own local 
schools. 
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The Huntsburg Behe! Bullding: en first in 1896. The High School on the 
second floor; Intermediate and Primary Depts., first floor. The Bridgeman House 
and Congregational Church horse sheds are also seen. 


The Board erected a modern brick building on a site south of 
the Town Park, separated from the Park only by the Bridgeman 
place. This building housed the Primary, Intermediate and High 
School Departments with W. E. D. Gibson the first superintendent. 
The building was ready for use at the second term in January, 
1896. William P. Dunlevy was superintendent from 1897 to 1900; 
J. C. Barney the following year and Wayland B. Peck from 1901 to 
1903. Warren Bechtold was superintendent 1922-1942. 


Before the first class was graduated from the High School in 
June, 1899, the High School course was fully accredited by Univer- 
Sities and Colleges, permitting the graduates to enter for advanced 
training with full credits which was the case with three graduates of 
that first class; two entered Oberlin College and one Western Re- 
Serve University. Graduates from later classes, while the School 
was classed Grade A, also went on to college or university without 
a deficiency rating. 


oo oe 


The Huntsburg High School First (1899) Graduating Class. L. to R., back row: 
Crissie Scott, Abbie Carothers, Elmo Rhodes, Romain Brace, Pliny Clark. Front 
row: Ellery Edwards, Susie Moss, Allie Parks, Myrtle Cramer, Lida Cary, Dave 
Dugan. 
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Those days of beginnings were not without certain obstacles 
to be faced by the Board of Education, among which were objections 
by a minority group to the whole plan of consolidation. The ques- 
tion was finally settled, after repeated court decisions, to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of all, for the children from all the homes of the 
district came to this central School. Those days are well told in 
an article appearing on other pages of this book, by the one who 
was the second Superintendent, William P. Dunlevy, and who now 
resides in Florida. 


The years of 1900 to 1922 were years of uncertainty and de- 
cline from a Grade A School down to grade B or even lower, but 
with the coming of Warren Bechtold as Superintendent in 1922, 
things began to look up so that with the backing of County Super- 
intendent Reese, who was a friend of Mr. Bechtold, the School 
regained its Grade A status. 


It was soon after 1922 that the Clay Street School, the Special 
School District Number 2, in north Huntsburg and the one in the 
west part of Huntsburg which had been in the East Claridon Special 
District, all were taken into Special School District Number 1. 


In becoming a Grade A School, a Department of Home Eco- 
nomics was added which met in the house known as the Lottie 
Strong property and which the School Board had purchased. A 
Vocational Department of Agriculture was also added. In fact 
the enrollment so increased that the lower grades had to be housed 
in portable buildings which later were replaced by permanent 
structures. 


During this period Claridon sent their high school students to 
the Huntsburg High School and it was during this time that a gym- 
nasium was erected on the school grounds, a part of the cost of 
which was met by the Hunt Memorial Fund, a fund which had been 
started under the leadership of Leonard D. Clark during the town’s 
Centenial Celebration in 1908. Atthe opening ceremony and dedica- 
tion the speaker of the day, County Superintendent Reese, named 
it the “‘Hunt Memorial Gymnasium,’’ in honor of the founder of the 

town, Lewis Hunt. 


It was then evident that there was a crying need for a modern 
school plant, as the school enrollment had increased so materially. 
Another factor in urging the building of a larger plant was the dead 
line set by the State Board of Education to take effect soon, re- 
quiring substandard (substandard, because of inadequate buildings) 
schools to consolidate. Three times the subject of a bond issue 
was placed before the voters and three time defeated; once by only 
a few votes. Thus Huntsburg could nolonger be considered a leader 
in educational facilities; the school lost its Grade A status and the 
high school students from Claridon were sent to Chardon or Burton. 
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The final solution has been the uniting of the towns of Hunts- 
burg, Parkman and Middlefield in the Cardinal District with Junior 
High and High Schools located at a central point, in Middlefield. 
The first six grades remaining in their respective home towns. 
It is of interest to note that the name ‘‘Cardinal’’ was submitted 
by a lad from Clay Street, Huntsburg. It is the name of the Ohio 
State Bird. 


Tribute to the leadership of Warren Bechtold during these 
trying years is paid by Dr. Henry Hofstetter in an article appearing 
on other pages in this book. 


Churches. 

We are told that regular church services were held in the home 
of my ancestor, Stephen Pomeroy or in thatof Paul Clapp, a neigh- 
bor, from the very first days in 1808 and that the sermon was some- 
times read by John Finley, that squatter who seems to have been on 
the scene from earliest days, but who left before long for parts 
unknown. 


The first organized church seems to have been under the 
Presbyterian form of government and was succeded by the Con- 
gregational Church in 1844. For this complete history the reader 
is referred to ‘‘A History of the Congregational Church of Hunts- 
burg, Ohio’’ by JohnG. Fraser, D. D. and Leonard D. Clark, pub- 
lished in 1919. This Congregational Church 
continued to serve the community until its 
fine Colonial type of building was completely 
destroyed by fire dunday, April 25, 1937. After 
a brief period, during which services were 
held in a hall, the members joined with the 
Methodist brotheren in promoting the Com- 
munity Church and with services held in the 
Methodist Church building. As members were 
received into this church, each would choose 
whether to be under Congregational or Method- 
ist discipline and all was most harmoniously 7 
worked out with the final result that the Method- Rev. John G. Fraser, 
ist Conference offered to sell the property to. pp. The much be- 
the Congregational Society, an organization = |oved interim pastor 


which had been maintained during the inter- of the Congrega- 
vening years. This was consumated in 1958 tional Church, serv- 
and a court order secured, clearing the title — ing several terms. 
by 1959. 


The first Methodist Church was organized by Joseph Kile, 
Anna Kile, Vilitta Kile, Widow Graves and Frances Dixon in the 
home of Joseph Kile, one mile south ofthe Center, in 1827 and con- 
tinued into the 20th Century with a vigorous, evangelical ministry, 
having some of the leading men and women of the town among its 
members. The writer delighted to attend the Methodist services 
and hear Fayette Morehouse and others as they emphasized, with 
deep throated ‘‘Amen’’ responses, a fine point in the sermon, or 
prayer. 
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Both the Congregational and Methodist youth groups were 
active; the former organizing on July 26, 1886 as the Young Peoples 
Society of Christion Endeavor* during the pastorate of the Rev. 
J.T. Blanchard and the latter as the Epworth League. Many a 
young life was influecenced for the better in these groups. 


The Sunday Schools of both Churches were well organized 
under able superintendents and staffed by devoted teachers. It 
was during the pastorate of the Rev. U. C. Bosworth that Mrs. L. 
A. M. Bosworth, the pastor’s wife, directed the organization of a 
graded form of Bible educational work inthe Congregational Sunday 
School with graduating exercises held and the awarding of diplomas 
on a day in late spring each year. 


We speak of the Methodist and Congregational Churches as 
dominant during this period, but Grandfather Clapp in his article: 
‘“‘Karly History of Huntsburg, Geauga County, Ohio,’’ lists four 
other churches of whichhe wrote: ‘‘A Baptist Church was organized 
in 1820 and kept up its organization until it merged with the Dis- 
ciple Church. A Disciple, sometimes called the Cambellite, Church 
was organized about the year 1830. All the members of the ‘close 
communion’ Baptist, joining together with very many newconverts, 
made the largest Church in town. They met for worship in the 
Center school house. Uncle Ebenezer Clark, John Howell and Al- 
bert Clark were prominent members. 


A Freewill Baptist Church was formed in the northwest part 
of town; I am not certain in what year, I think about 1840. The 
place of meeting was the Scottsburg school house. A man by the 
name of Dodge from New York was the preacher. One of the 
greatest revivals of religion which ever occured in Huntsburg, 
took place under the preaching of Elder Dunn, a Freewill Baptist 
minister. 


Quite a number of the citizens who lived in the northeast part 
of town, joined in the formation of a church calling themselves 
Christians. They met in the Clapp school house two miles north 
of the Center.’’ 


| We are told that the Mormons organized a small church which 
held services in the northwest part of town, but which were soon 
abondoned with some of the members joining the trek westward. 


In the last half of the 19th Century and on into the following 
years, the Churches of Huntsburg were a dynamic force in the 
community life and one result was the choice of the ministry as 
their life’s work by several young men, among whom were: Dwight 
A. Strong, Ernest Royal Latham, James B. Warren, Hubert Osburn 
Judd, Edward Christopher Hayes, William M. Smith, Ernest Uriah 
Menzi and Horton Chace; later David R. Williams, Forest W. Strong 


Sa MG final chapter in this book has interesting data on this Young Peoples Society of Christian 
ndeavor. 
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and Willard Strong; from the Methodist Church, VincentS. Chaffee. 
Everyone of whom has been a credit to the church of his boyhood 
days. 


Speaking of the Huntsburg ministers, one should mention that 
Charles Martin Hall, inventor of the modern process of aluminum 
extraction, spent a year of his boyhood in Huntsburg while his father, 
Rev. H. B. Hall, was pastor of the Congregational Church in 1865. 
Charles Martin Hall was born in Thompson, Geauga County, Ohio, 
Dec. 6, 1863. The extraction process was discovered by Mr. Hall 
while he lived in Oberlin after his graduation from the College 
and was doing graduate work under Dr. Frank Fanning Jewett, 
Oberlin’s celebrated Professor of Chemistry. 


We can not leave the subject of ‘‘Churches’’ without mention 
of the delectable church dinners which were served by the Ladies 
Aid Society on special and not so special occasions. Ah, those 
chicken pies, those baking powder biscuits, those home-made pies, 
apple, pumpkin, mince and the cakes galore! Nor do we forget the 
similar meals put on by a lodge or in support of the Four H Club 
work and various other public efforts. It did not take much to trigger 
a dinner as a ‘‘must.’’ 


Stores. 

The stores were mostly located at or near the Center of the 
town. Some small ones would spring up in other outlying places, 
but those doing the greater. part of the towns trading were those 


Will Clark, Tinsmith, and his fine team. 


Critchet Brothers Store, Oct., 1906. Town Hall in foreground; the Foulk 
Store to the right on the corner. 
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owned or managed by Smith Wright, Samuel Bodman, George Pease, 
H. G. Carothers, E. J. Kinney, Will Perry, H. P. Kile, the Critchett 
Brothers, O. M. Barnes and several others. Charley Parks carried 
some tin ware items and later there were various other shops. Will 
Perry, for instance, began with a small harness shop which also 
doubled as a barber shop of sorts, at least he snipped off the hair 
of many a youngster, while seated on his harness mending bench. 


Sebastian Webb was noted as a skilled carriage maker; could 
set a tire like none other. Mrs. Webb conducted the only hotel 
the tewn ever boasted. Andrew Dewoody was probably the best 
known blacksmith. Charley Parks, Mertus Thompson and Will 
Clark were known for their excellent tinsmithing. 


These general stores carried practically everything from pins 
and needles to a plow or a harness for the driving or working 
horses. Few articles were packaged; to fill the customer’s needs 
down went the ‘‘keeper’’ into a huge barrel or bin for a scoopful 
of crackers, dried corn, peas, sugar and the like. 


Athletics. 

The average Huntsburg boy or young man had considerable 
athletic exercise, if not training, in his daily work about the farm, 
but the town was usually able to boast a winning baseball team of 
which, perhaps, the best known players were: Wallace Hayes, Burt 
Brooks, (Burt was manager and pitcher), Bert and Bernie Drake, 
Fred Cramer, Will Critchett, Burt Conley, Ray Kile and John Fink 
as regulars and as occasional players: Elmo Rhodes and son 
Stewart, Elwood Adams, Leonard Facinger, Ralph Adams, Ray 
Ishee, Claude and Hal Clarke, Walter and Maurice Strong, Leonard 
Menzi, Hugh Strong and Charlie Moss. Inlater years Elmo Rhodes 
often acted as an umpire, as did Hal Clarke. It was Hal Clarke 
who sponsored the Little League Players and in whose honor the 
new Huntsburg Baseball Field was named during the Town’s 
Sesqui-Centennial in 1958. 


Back row: Bertand Bernie Drake, 
Bert Conley, John Fink. Center: 
Ray Kile, Bert Brooks, Wallace 
Hayes. Lower: Will Critchet, 
Fred Cramer. 


The Huntsburg Baseball Team of 1900. 
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Football came into much enthusiastic vogue with inter scholastic 
contests, as well as some field day observations, but it was all 
tempered by the ‘‘home work’”’ which came first and then the various 
sports could possibly be wedged in. 


The Town Band. 

Any account of this period would be incomplete without a men- 
tion of the Town Band. Not only was this Band appreciated by its 
faithful players, but became an accepted institution, so much so that 
the citizens built a Band Stand in the Park where regular evening 
concerts were given during the summer months. 


How well we remember the flickering gas torches which in- 
dicated the center of interest even if they helped the musicians 
very little to read their scores! 


Fred Parsons, G. Alba Bartholomew, H. G. Carothers were 
three of the leaders of this euphonious Band of 15 to 25 players. 


The Band most loyally appeared for civic occasions, especially 
on Memorial Day and the Fourth of July Celebrations. There was 
considerable amicable rivalry between the Geauga County towns as 
to which had the best band. Mis Lou Stanton, in her Huntsburg 
story for the Pioneer and General History of Geauga County, 
speaks of the participation in the Centennial Celebration of several 
bands from other towns. 


Occasional concerts by the Band were given either in one of 
the churches or the Town Hall the proceeds from which were used 
for the purchase of music. 


Doctors. 

The town was more fortunate than many rural communities to 
have an almost continuous line of good, faithful and skilled physi- 
cians. A complete list of those who served through the years is 
not available, but we quote from a letter received from Dr. Albert 
D. Williams, dated February 15, 1957 (Dr. Williams died, Nov. 2, 
1960) which indicates the interest the physicians had in their work 
and some of the difficulties under which they struggled: ‘‘I came 
to Huntsburg in 1904 and practiced medicine there for thirty-seven 
years. I boarded the first year with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smith, 
who lived in a house next to Will Perry, west of Huntsburg Center. 
There I met Miss Jean Brainard who taught school in Huntsburg, 
and was married to her in June, 1905. We rented the William King 
house for two years. This place was the first one south of the 
School House. Next I bought the Clare Camp place where we lived 
until 1941 when I moved to Newton Falls, Ohio. Jean died in 1918. 
Later I married Minnie Critchett. — In the early days of my practice 
I used a horse and buggy for transportation. In winter I often made 
my medical visits in a horse-drawn sleigh which was called a 
‘‘pung;’’ it was a box fastened onrunners. Sometimes the snow was 
so deep the horse could not get through drawing the pung and I had 
to unhitch him and go the rest of the way on horse back. Then 
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when they came into use, I had a motor cycle. My first automobile 
was a Ford; then a Maxwell. 


When I first practiced in Huntsburg I was paid eight dollars 
for a confinement case. Sometimes now I smile when I think of all 
the babies I brought or assisted into the world. — possibly a thou- 
sand altogether. — About the doctors who preceeded me: Dr. 
Edwards was there; he later changed places with Dr. Mapes who 
had been in Montville, Ohio.”’ 


Preston J. Edwards, M.D. was the much belovedand respected 
physician who served the people of Huntsburg and surrounding towns 
during the writer’s school days. 


A Finishing Touch or Two. 

Far be it from any truthful teller of the fee of the former 
Huntsburg to even suggest that everybody went to church; that 
everybody was ‘‘good;’’ that no one ever told a lie, for such dis- 
cription of the town’s life at any period would be an untruth. There 
may have been no grog shops in the town, but many a cellar had 
its hard cider barrel with handy spiggot. There were those known 
not merely for their sharp horse trading, but for downright de- 
ception in the art. Bawdy pictures were available then even as 
now in our cities. Still all such things were the exception, were 
not accepted as right or standard contuct. 


Whoever heard of a Teen Age Problem in those days? Could 
it be that today there would be no such question were all our young 
people busy with, not artificial but, necessary tasks? On the farm 
there is a never ending opportunity for top ingenuity, for partici- 
pation in a gainful job and just plain muscular activity. There 
Simply was no time for silly stunts. 


Herein we have sought to preserve the good from the past for 
future use. Past President Eisenhower has said his folks stored 
the vegetables harvested inthe summer or fallfor use in the winter. 
They did not store ragweed or thistles, but those vegetables of 
value. ‘‘So in public life we want to preserve those things worth 
preserving,’’ he said. 


The individualism, the independence of thought and action so 
characteristic of the Vermonter, the one from Massachusetts or 
Connecticut, shines resplendent in the Huntsburger. 


We look back over this Fifty to Ten era to realize our ances- 
tors lived in what today would be called isolation and yet it was 
an adequately self contained community, the center of which was 
the Church. Today we live in an industrial hodge podge and, quite 
possibly, wish we could regain some of the uncomplicated ways of 
yesteryear. Through it all Huntsburg remains essentially a farm- 
ing community while city workers call the town ‘‘Home.”’ 
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So, perchance, dear reader we have touched too lightly on 
many of the things which are of interest to you and, no doubt, 
have seemed too prolix in other instances, still, if we have arroused 
your interest in the doings of your forebearers so that your en- 
larged thought may lead to conclusions of real worth, we shall be 
happily repaid. 


For those of you who have been interested especially in hered- 
ity, as well as others, it may be that we all are seeking a ‘‘con- 
tinuing cause,’’ a universal principle governing, not merely my 
family, my doings, but a great plan into which you and I fit. 


At least can we not claim in all sincerity that this heritage 
of ours is the spirit which has made America great? And with the 
Psalmist conclude: ‘‘The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.’’ 


PAO? Ce 


Piano Instruction Class, about 1896. Back row, L. to R.: May Strong, Carrie 
Strong, Florence Clark, Lottie Barnes, Howard Hannum, Fannie Hannum, Sadie 
Strong. Center: Myrtle Foulk, Lucy Eggleston, Lucy Cary, Bessie : 
David Dugan, Abbie Carothers, Claude Clark. Lower row: Erma Griffin, 
Molly Bartholomew, Mable Gray, Lucy Pease, Marie Young, Ella Lewis, Opal 
Hale, Hugh Strong. 
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Family Historical Sketches 


Austin-Tuttle 
Barnes, Oren 
Barnes, Virgil 
Bartholomew 
Beardsley 
Bixler 
Bodman 
Bowen 
Brewer 

Buell 

Burton 
Carothers 
Chaffee 

Clapp 

Clark, A.W. 
Clark, Wm, 
Clark, Clarence 
Clark, J.M.P. 
Clark, Leonard 
Clark, Oren 
Clark, Truman 
Connelly 
Culbertson 
Phelps 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Critchett 

Dell 

Dewoody 
Drake 

Foulk 

Evans 

Hannum 
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Hayes 
Hemenway 
Hofstetter 
Hughes 
Jones 

Kile 
Leland 
Loud 
Merwin 
Miller 
Moffet 
Moss 
Morehouse 
Newton & Smith 
Palmer 
Parsons 
Pease 


_ Pinney 


Pomeroy 
Reed, Morse, Young 


Scott 


Showers & Nobel 
Sober 

Stanton 

Strong, Harvey 
Strong, Henry 
Strong, James 
Strong, Otis, & Menzi 
Strong, Samuel 
Strong, A. W. 
Tucker 

Visser 

Warren 


The Walter S. Austin and 
Arthur W. Tuttle Families 


Walter Scott Austin was born April 3, 1833 in Goshen, Conn. 
He was the eldest of nine children. When two and one-half years of 
age, his parents, William and Jane Hamilton Austin, came to 
Montville,Ohio where he grew to young manhood. He learned the 
carpenter’s trade from his uncle Andrew, whichoccupation he later 
combined with farming with much success. Hewas married, March 
25, 1858, to Miss Laura C. Lyman and they moved to Huntsburg, 
Ohio where he spent the remainder of his long life. Two children 
were born to them, Flora Edna and Edson Walter, the latter died 
at the age of twenty-one years. 


Mr. Austin united with the Congregational Church in 1869. He 
was Church Treasurer for some years and Deacon for thirty-three 
years. The records show that he was janitor of the Church for a 
time for the small sum of thirty dollars per year. He was always 
ready for and willing to join in any good work in the church and in 
the community. He died in Huntsburg, October 6, 1922, aged 89, 
6 months and 3 days. A memorial service was held for him in the 
Congregational Church, Sunday, August 16, 1931. 


Mrs. Walter S. Austin (nee Laura C. Lyman) was born De- 
cember 8, 1832 in Huntington, Mass. She came to visit her cousin, 
Capt. C.P. Lyman, in Mesopotamia, Ohio while a young girl. She 
united with the Huntsburg Congregational Church after her marriage 
to Walter S. Austin, in 1858. She was a good Christian woman in 
every sense of the word. Herchurchmeant much to her. She wrote 
of various prayer meetings attended by the ladies and in 1869 she 
wrote: ‘‘God has wonderfully blessed our community; many dear 
friends have found the Saviour and are rejoicing in the new life. 
May we ever be zealous for the Lord God of Hosts and help sustain 
every good cause. May the prayer meetings never be forgotten 
and may we ever realize that communion with God is the great 
secret of our success.’’ She passed away November 23, 1894. 


Flora Edna Austin was born January 21, 1859, in Huntsburg, 
Ohio. She married Arthur W. Tuttle December 8, 1886. She united 
with the Congregational Church in 1882andwasa life long member, 
Serving in many capacities: the Sunday School, the Junior Depart- 
ment, the Home Department and Communion Services for many, 
many years. Her residence was in Huntsburg, Ohio until after the 
passing of her husband, Arthur W. Tuttle, when she spent her re- 
maining years with her daughter, Helen in Sharon, Penna. She died 
December 20, 1943 and was laid torestin the Huntsburg Cemetery, 
December 22, 1943. 
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Edson W. Austin, the only sonofMr.and Mrs. Walter S. Austin, 
was born July 15, 1861. He died August 9, 1882, aged 21 years. 
Taken with typhoid fever July 22nd, he had a stroke of paralysis on 
the left side which caused his death. He was to have been married 
to Miss Nellie Strong in a few weeks. It was said by the Rev. I. E. 
Carey: ‘‘that he loved everybody and everybody loved him.’”’ His 
sickness, death and funeral were at Samuel B. Strong’s, parents 
of his fiancee. He was a better than average baseball player and 
was Librarian of the Huntsburg Congregational Church Sunday 
School at the time of his passing. 


Arthur Wellington Tuttle wasborn February 23, 1859 in Bristol, 
Conn. to Mr. and Mrs. Eliada Sanford Tuttle. After grade school 
he entered a State Normal School in New Britain, Conn. from which 
he graduated, having been givena Teacher’s Life Certificate in 1881. 
He taught a few years, then came to the Western Reserve where he 
taught in Burton, Ohio and the southwest part of Huntsburg Town- 
Ship. He had a desire to try farming which occupation he pursued 
the remainder of his life, until retirement. He married Flora 
Edna Austin, December 8, 1886. He joined the Huntsburg Congre- 
gational Church in the year 1887, and gave of himself untiringly 
until his death, October 29, 1934. Many remember him for his 
Sunday School teaching, but he also served as church Treasurer, 
Deacon, Choir Singer and Clerk, also Janitor. He was active in 
the community as well as having been Treasurer of the Board of 
Education, Justice of the Peace for many years. 


Huntsburg Park in the vvinter. 
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THE GENEALOGY: 


William Austin, 
m. Jane Hamilton. 
Of their nine children, the eldest was: 


Il-1. Walter Scott Austin, b. April 3, 1833 in Goshen, Conn.; 


6, 1922 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 
m. Laura C. Lyman, March 25, 1858, 
b. Dec. 8, 1832; d. Nov. 23, 1894. 
Their two children: 
IlI-1. Flora Edna Austin, b. 1859; d. Dec. 20, 1943, 
III-2. Edson Walter Austin, b. July 15, 1861; d. Aug. 9, 1882. 


II-1, III-1. Flora Edna Austin, 
m. Arthur Wellington Tuttle, Dec. 8, 1886, 

b. Feb. 23, 1859 in Bristol, Conn.; d. Oct. 29, 1934. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Laura Maye Tuttle, (Adopted) b. Oct. 22, 1889, 
IV-2. Helen Hawley Tuttle, b. Oct. 1, 1895. 


IIl-1, II-1. IV-1. Laura Maye Tuttle, 

m. list. Elton J. Williams, March, 1907. 
Their three children: | 

V-1. Kennith E. Williams, b. June 11, 1908, 
V-2. Nedra A. Williams, b. Dec. 21, 1916, 


d. Oct. 


V-3. Merle R. Williams, b. Feb. 29, 1920; d. Aug. 13, 1942 at Fort 


Benning, Ga. 


‘“‘Merle graduated from Fort Benning, Ga. as a paratrooper, July 
4, 1942, attached to 504th Parachute Infantry, and was expecting 
to be sent overseas at any time. He was inducted in Los Angeles, 


California.’’ 


. H-1. OI-1. IV-1. V-1. Kennith E. Williams, 


m. Mary C. Ochoa, May 10, 1942. 


Il-1. OI-1. IV-1. V-2. Nedra A. Williams, 
m. Richard C. Koplin, Dec. 1940. 


II-1. I1-1. IV-1. Laura Maye Williams, 
m. 2nd. Fred E. Durant, Oct. 31, 1937. 


II-1. M1-1. IV-2. Helen Hawley Tuttle, 
m. John L. Sullivan, March 23, 1929. Mrs. Sullivan says: 
was my Grandma Tuttle’s maiden name.’’ 


‘‘Hawley 


The above information was furnished by: Mrs. Helen T. Sullivan, Mrs. 
Laura Maye Durant. 
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The Oren M. Barnes Family 


Michael Barnes, 

m. Charlotte Hendricks, 
Their nine children: 
II-1. Fanny Barnes, 
II-2. Zenus Barnes, 
II-3. Charlotte Barnes, 
II-4. Michael Barnes, Jr., 
II-5. Franklin Barnes, 
II-6. Edward Barnes, 
II-7. Sextus Barnes, 
II-8. Albert Barnes, 
II-9, Stephen Barnes. 


II-4. Michael Barnes, Jr., b. June 17, 1804, 

m. Esther A. Cleveland, May 4, 1835. 

Their five children: 

IlI-1. Oren M. Barnes, b. April 25, 1837; d. Dec. 12, 1911. 

IlI-2. Virgil T. Barnes, b. 1842; d. 1915, 

III-3. Charlotte Barnes, Please see the Watson Strong Sketch, 

III-4. Hubert Barnes, Killed at the age of 16 years, 

IlI-5. Mary E. Cleveland Barnes, (Adopted), Please see the Marvin 
Moss Sketch. 


IIl-4, III-1. Oren M. Barnes, 

m. lst. Lucy A. Kile, Jan. 1, 1861. 

Their three children, adopted: 

IV-1. Isabelle Barnes, m. George W. Pease (See Pease Sketch), 
IV-2. Anna Barnes, m. Herbert Barnes, (See Virgil T. Barnes Sketch), 
IV-3. Lizzie Barnes, b. March 4, 1876; d. Dec. 23, 1897. 


II-4. II-1. Oren M. Barnes, 
m. 2nd. Jennie Kile, June 19, 1898, 
b. Feb. 5, 1875; d. Aug. 26, 1958. 
Their two children: 
IV-4. Mildred E. Barnes, b. May 12, 1899, 
IV-5. Oren M. Barnes, Jr., b. Aug. 25, 1905. 


II-4, IlIl-1. IV-4. Mildred E. Barnes, 

m. Gerrit Visser, June 16, 1924. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Jeanette Claire Visser, b. June 27, 1925, 

V-2. Nancy Louise Visser, b. June 22, 1928, 

V-3. Frank John Visser (Adopted), b. Nov. 23, 1941. 


Il-4, I-1. IV-4. V-1. Jeanette Claire Visser, 

m. C. Robert Wykert, June 28, 1953. 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Kay Diane Wykert, b. June 4, 1957 in Topeka, Kan. 
VI-2. Sue Ellen Wykert, b. Aug. 29, 1958 in Topeka, Kan. 
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I-1, II-4. III-1. IV-4. V-2. Nancy Louise Visser, 
m. Frank Staley Seever, June 12, 1954. 


I-1. l-4. II-1. IV-5. Oren M. Barnes, Jr., 
m. Eldora Reaks, Sept. 25, 1934, 
b. March 2, 1912. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Graham Ray Barnes b. April 27, 1942, 
V-2. Donald Gale Barnes, b. June 10, 1944, 
V-3. Oren David Barnes, b. April 15, 1948. 


The above information furnished by Mrs. Gerrit Visser. 


‘‘My father, Oren M. Barnes, lived his entire 74 years in 
Huntsburg. He attended Hiram College and later taught school. 
He was an extensive dealer in lumber and building supplies. ‘As 
a citizen, Mr. Barnes was courteous, genial and highly esteemed 
by all who knew him. He served Geauga County as Commissioner, 
and the town as post-master andtook aninterest in whatever tended 
to good morals and order. He was broad minded, but firm in his 
convictions as to man’s duty to God and his fellow-man. His life 
as stated by Rev. Henshaw at the funeral, was an open page, known 
and read by all. Notaman, woman or child but will miss his hearty 
handshake, ever ready smile and cheerful greeting. Truly it might 
be said of him: ‘He was one who loved his fellow man.’ A good 
man gone to his reward.’ The quotation is from a clipping ina 
Chardon paper printed at the time of his death, Dec. 12, 1911. 


‘‘My mother, Jennie Kile Barnes McCaimont, ‘Nonnie,’ as 
she was affectionately called by her grandchildren and scores of 
other young friends, made an everlasting contribution to the lives 
she touched. She loved people and showed it in countless ways. 
An unexpected token of love, a word of encouragement and always 
a sympathetic ear for those who needed to unburden themselves. 


She had cared for over a hundred infants and children in her 
home. She had much love to shower on them and a real knack 
with infants suffering from malnutrition. Her efforts made strong, 
healthy children from infants others had given up as lost. 


She had always loved to sew for her friends as well as for her- 
self and she got much pleasure in making tiny ‘first bonnets’ for 
all the new babies, as well as doll clothes for grandchildren and 
other youthful admirers. As her eyesight failed she took up rug 
making and during recent years spent the most of her time turn- 
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ing out beautiful rugs. At the time of her death she was working 
on one for her doctor, of whom she thought so much. 


In poor health and in much suffering for many years, her cour- 
age, cheerfulness and youthful outlook never left her. She never 
failed to find a silver lining behind the clouds. 


God was good; He granted her the fervent wish that she so 
often expressed, that she be allowed to leave this world quickly 
and ‘with her boots on.’ Her life was an inspiration to her family 
and to her legion of friends. 


These memorials were written by Mrs. Mildred E. B. Visser. 


Oren M. Barnes 


Jennie Kile Barnes 
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The Virgil T. Barnes Family 


Mr. and Mrs. Virgil T. Barnes 


In the year 1797 Michael Barnes and Charlott Hendricks were 
married in New Hartford, Conn. To this couple were born nine 
children: Fanny, Aenus, Charlotte, Michael, Franklin, Edward, 
Sextus, Albert, Stephen. Michael was born June 17, 1804, grew to 
manhood, and was married to Esther A. Cleveland on May 4, 1835. 
The previous fall Michael had come to Ohio and bought the farm 
south and west of what is now known as Barnes’ Corners. After 
the marriage in May they started out in a one horse wagon with 
all their belongings and her youngest brother Edward Cleveland 
for the west as Ohio was called at that time. It took them a day 
or two more then two weeks to make the trip. 


It is supposed that a log cabin was built on the fall trip and 
this was used for dwelling while Michael and Esther were building 
a more suitable home. They brought with them 1/2” lead pipe to 
carry water from a spring a few rods back of the house which still 
Supplies the farm with water after a hundred and twenty years. 


To Michael and Esther were born three sons and one daughter: 
Oren M., Virgil T., Charlotte and Hubert. Mary E. Cleveland was 
adopted and raised as their own. Oren grew to manhood and was 
married to Lucy Kile. He was atimber buyer and also had a hard- 
ware store at Huntsburg. He was elected County Commissioner. 
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The story is told that Pres. Garfield was to speak in Painesville. 
When Uncle Oren got off the train he was mistaken for James A. 
Garfield who was supposed to have arrived on that train. Much 
ado was made over him and he was quite embarrassed. 


After Uncle Oren’s wife died he married Jenny Kile (a niece 
of Lucy’s) who is still living (1957) at 80 years of age in Mesopo- 
tamia. 


Charlotte married Watson Strong who was a J.P. for many 
years. Hubert was killed riding on a hay rake when he was 16 
years old. 


Mary E. Barnes who was adopted, married Marvin Moss and 
became the mother of twelve children. 


Virgil T., ‘‘V. T.’’ as he was known by everyone, married Ella 
Cummings of East Claridon on June 13, 1866. He was a very en- 
ergetic young man and had many interests, the greatest being his 
family of eight children. All grew up except Arlington who died 
at 2-1/2 years. Arlington was the third born. 


As I, Oren H. am the youngest, the things that I write will be 
stories that I have been told by others and in later years things 
learned by personal experience. 


Our family consisted of seven sons and one daughter: Wilson, 
Herbert, Arlington, George, Fred and Frank (twins), Charlotte and 
the writer, Oren. 


Wilson married Carrie Tucker. Their children were Edna, 
who died shortly after birth, Harry and Howard. 


Herbert married Anna Barnes and had one son, Earl. 


George married Alice Gilmore. Their children are Archie, 
Mabelle and Myrtle (twins — Myrtle died about age 6 weeks), 
Wilberta also passed away at a very young age, Luella, Virgil, 

Wesly and Lewis. 


Charlotte married Glenn Beardsley and to them came one 
daughter, called Ella. 


Frank married Clara Philips and their children numbered 
three: Loyd, Cecil and Esther. Frank’s son by a second marriage 
was called Charles. 


Fred married Fanny Hannum and to them were born Donald 
and Bertha. 


Oren married Fern Bowen and became the parents of three 
daughters, Eleanor, Ella and Alberta. 
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My father, Virgil, was an ambitious man I am told. He was 
a breeder of fine shorthorn cattle and for many years bought and 
sold purebred registered stock. I remember of seeing when a 
small boy, very large steers used for hauling logs, as father was 
a good judge of timber. He also was a great lover of horses, hav- 
ing trained many vicious animals for other people. 


I am told that he was a good butcher. He bought cattle to kill 
and furnished the meat for the men thatbuilt what is now the B & O 
RR from Painesville to New Castle. He used to buy anything that 
would make a dollar. For many years he gathered farm produce 
around the country side and delivered the same in Cleveland. He 
drove to the city with team and wagon taking about three days to 


make the trip. 4324606 


He was also a man who did many things for the town, helping 
the needy and taking people into their home as mother was a very 
kind person. It has been said that she washed & dressed half the 
babies in Huntsburg, all without a cent of pay. 


When there was work at the church, father was one of the 
leaders in the project. When the present parsonage was built in 
about 1900, he was onthe building committee. He did the excavating 
for the cellar with his own team and slip scraper. The next year 
he turned his produce business over to mybrother Fred and helped 
build the house which stands across from the school. That was for 
his sister Charlotte Strong. 


Father and mother never turned anyone away. For many years 
I remember that someone in their old age was living in our home. 


This has been a rather meager sketch but gives a general 
idea of the character of the life of Virgil Barnes and his wife Ella. 
Father’s integrity was beyond reproach. 


Oren H. Barnes 
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THE VIRGIL T. BARNES FAMILY 


Michael Barnes, 

m. Charlotte Hendricks, 1797. 
Their nine children: 

II-1. Fanny Barnes, 

II-2. Zenus Barnes, 

II-3. Charlotte Barnes, 
II-4. Michael Barnes, Jr., 
II-5. Franklin Barnes, 
II-6. Edward Barnes, 
II-7. Sextus Barnes, 

II-8. Albert Barnes, 

II-9. Stephen Barnes. 


. -4. Michael Barnes, Jr., b. June 17, 1804, 


m. Esther Allen Cleveland, May 4, 1835 at Hartford, Conn., 
b. Aug. 24, 1808 in Winsted, Conn. 

The wedding ceremony was performed by Rev. E. Gacaiin at Hartford. 
Their five children: 

III-1. Oren Michael Barnes, b. April 25, 1837 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
IlI-2. Charlotte Esther Barnes, b. Aug. 13, 1839 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
IlI-3. Virgil Taylor Barnes, b. Sept. 13, 1842 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
IlI-4. Hubert Arthur Barnes, b. Oct. 20, 1844 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
IlI-5. Mary E. Cleveland Barnes, (Adopted. See the Marvin Moss Sketch.) 


II-4. IlI-3. Virgil T. Barnes, 
m. Ella L. Cummings, 
Die 1846740701912: 
Their eight children: 
IV-1. Wilson A. Barnes, b. Sept. 9, 1867; d. 1950, 
IV-2. Herbert E. Barnes, b. 1869; d. 1944, 
3. Arlington Barnes, Died at the age of 2-1/2 years, 
4. George E. Barnes, b. 1875; d. 1954, 
-5. Frank Barnes, b. Nov. 26, 1879; d. 1951, 
6. Fred Donald Barnes, b. Nov. 26, 1879; d. July 18, 1952, 
7. Charlotte Barnes, b. May 28, 1882, 
8. Oren H. Barnes, b. Nov. 21, 1885; d. Feb. 21, 1960. 


. Il-4, Ifl-2. IV-1. Wilson A. Barnes, 


m. Carrie M. Tucker, 
b. March 26, 1869; d. 1926. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Harry F. Barnes, b. 1893; d. 1947, 
V-2. Howard D. Barnes. 


II-4, IlI-2. IV-1. V-1. Harry F. Barnes, 
m. Alice 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Rose Mary Barnes, 

VI-2. Roslin Barnes. 


II-4. IlI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-2. Roslin Barnes, 
m. Gail Raposky. 

Their three children: 

VII-1. Keith Raposky, 

VII-2. Arten Rapsky, 

VII-3. Wendell Raposky. 
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. l-4. I-2. IV-1. V-2. Howard D. Barnes, 
m. Hilda Harrington. 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Lawrence Barnes, 

VI-2. Margrite Barnes, 


. -4, M-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-2. Margrite Barnes, 
m. Clyde Hazlett. 

Their three children: 

VIiI-1. Karen Ann Hazlett, 

VII-2. Cynthia Esther Hazlett, 

VUl-3. Fay Margrite Hazlett. 


. I1-4. I-2. IV-2. Herbert E. Barnes, 
m. Anna Barnes (Please also see the Oren M. Barnes Sketch). 
Their one child: 

V-1. Earl H. Barnes, d. 1960. 


. I-4. II-2. IV-2. V-1. Earl H. Barnes, 
m. Dorothy 

Their four children: 

VI-1. Beverly Barnes, 

VI-2. Jack Barnes, 

VI-3. William Barnes, 

VI-4. Pamela Barnes. 


. 1-4. M1-2. IV-2. V-1. VI-1. Beverly Barnes, 
m. Richard Van Dusen, July 15, 1957. 


. 0-4. Il-2. IV-4. George E. Barnes, 
m. Alice Gilmore, 

b. 1878. 
Their eight children: 
V-1. Archie G. Barnes, 
. Mabel Barnes, 
. Myrtle Barnes, 
. Wilberta Barnes, 
. Luella Barnes, 
. Virgil Barnes, 
. Westley Barnes, 
. Lewis Barnes. 


<<<<<<< 
Cal OD oF m O DY 


. 1-4. lI-2. IV-4. V-1. Archie G. Barnes, 
m. 1st. Carol Pelton, 
No children. 
m. 2nd. Hilda Spoonamore. 
Their four children: 
VI-1. Kenneth Barnes, 
VI-2. Betty Barnes, 
VI-3. Edna Barnes, 
VI-4. Harold Barnes. 
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II-4. IlI-2. IV-4. V-1. VI-1. Kenneth Barnes, 
m. Noreen Bolfing. 

Their one child: 

VIiI-1. Kenneth Barnes, Jr. 


II-4. II-2. IV-4. V-1. VI-2. Betty Barnes, 
m. Peter Koch. ) 
Their three children: 

VII-1. John Koch, 

ViI-2. Carol Koch, 

VII-3. David Koch. 


Il-4. IlI-2. IV-4. V-1. VI-3. Edna Barnes, 
m. Bob Davis. 

Their one child: 

VII-1. Patricia Davis. 


II-4. Il-2. IV-4. V-1. VI-4. Harold Barnes,. 

m. Judy Speesy. 

Their one child: 

VII-1. Barbara Barnes (Mrs. Barnes’ by a former marriage). 


II-4. IlI-2. IV-4. V-2. Mabelle Barnes (Also spelled Mabel), 
m. Carl Peterson. 

Their four children: 

VI-1. Peter Peterson, 

VI-2. Carl Peterson, Jr., 

VI-3. Ruth Peterson, 

VI-4. Alice Peterson. 


Il-4. WI-2. IV-4. V-2. VI-1. Peter Peterson, 
m. Mariam Thompson. 

Their five children: 

VIil-1. Leslie Peterson, 

VIl-2. Richard Peterson, 

VIl-3. Peter Peterson, Jr., 

VIil-4. Carol Peterson, 

VII-5. Sharon Peterson. 


. II-4, Ill-2. IV-4. V-2. VI-3. Ruth Peterson, 


m. Richard Skelton. 
Their one child: 
VUl-1. Richard Skelton, Jr. 


Il-4, IlI-2. IV-4. V-2. VI-4. Alice Peterson, 
m. Russell Rowley. 


Il-4. II-2. IV-4. V-5. Luella Barnes, 
m. Raymond Beech. 

Their four children: 

VI-1. Howard Beech, 

V1I-2. Earl Beech, 

VI-3. Bonita Beech, 

VI-4. Alice Beech. 


Il-4, WI-2.. IV-4. V-5. VI-1. Howard Beech, 
m. Ejilene , (married in England). 
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IIl-4. II-2. IV-4. V-6. Virgil Barnes, 
m. Mildred Neal. 

Their four children: 

VI-1. Duane Barnes, 

VI-2. Everton Barnes, 

VI-3. Dale Barnes, 

VI-4. Dan Barnes. 


Ii-4. MI-2. IV-4. V-6. VI-1. Duane Barnes, 
m. Barbara Bartley. 

Their one child: 

VII-1. David Barnes. 


II-4, IlIl-2. IV-4. V-6. VI-2. Everton Barnes, 
VU-1. David Barnes. 


Il-4. IfIl-2. IV-4. V-6. VI-2. Everton Barnes, 
m. Genevieve 

Their two children: 
VII-1. Jackie Barnes, , 


VII-2. Rickie Barnes ;Mrs. Barnes’ by a former marriage. 


IIl-4. M-2. IV-4. V-7. Westley Barnes, 
m. Maxine Ross. 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Walter Barnes, 

VI-2. Thomas Barnes. 


Il-4. MI-2. IV-4. V-8. Lewis Barnes, 
m. Doris Philbrick. 

Their four children: 

VI-1. Gary Barnes, 

VI-2. Jimmie Barnes, 

VI-3. Randy Barnes, 

VI-4. Jay Barnes. 


. II-4. II-2. IV-5. Frank Barnes, 


m. lst. Clara Phillips. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Lloyd Barnes, d. Sept. 11, 1957, 
V-2. Cecil Barnes, 

V-3. Esther Barnes. 

m. 2nd. Bess Stevens. 

Their one child: 

V-4. Charles Barnes. 


. 0-4. M-2. IV-5. V-1. Lloyd Barnes, 


m. Violet Davis. 

Their two children: 
VI-1. Lenore Barnes, 
VI-2. Lloyd Barnes, Jr. 


. T-4, M1-2. IV-5. V-1. VI-1. Lenore Barnes, 


m. John Dunkleman, 

Their one child: 

Vil-1. Patricia Dunkleman, 
m. Gary Duffenbaugh. 
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I-1. Il-4. WI-2. IV-5. V-2. Cecil Barnes, 
m. Garnett Vastine. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. Keneth Barnes, 
VI-2. James Barnes, 
VI-3. Clayton Barnes. 


I-1. II-4. IlI-2. IV-5. V-3. Esther Barnes, 

m. Merrill Lincks. 

Their six children: 

VI-1. Edwin Lincks, 

VI-2. Richard Lincks, 

‘VI-3. Joane Lincks, 

VI-4. Virginia Lincks, 

VI-5. Dorothy Lincks, 

VI-6. Shirley Lincks. 


I-1. l-4. lI-2. IV-5. V-3. VI-1. Edwin Lincks, - 
m. Jennett 
Their four children: 
VII-1. Katherine Lincks, 
VII-2. Denis Lincks, 
VI-3. Donald Lincks, 
VII-4. Beth Ann Lincks. 


I-1. Il-4. lI-2. IV-5. V-3. VI-2. Richard Lincks, 

m. Ist. Arlene 

Their one child: 

VIl-1. Judith Ann Lincks. 

m. 2nd. Irene 

Their one child: 

VII-2. Jeane Lincks, 
m. Wallace Ingram. 
Their two children: 
VIill-1. Greg Ingram, 
VUI-2. Robert Ingram. 


I-1. Il-4. Ifl-2. IV-5. V-3. VI-4. Virginia Lincks, 
m. Ramon Battles, 
No children. 


I-1. W-4. WI-2. IV-5. V-3. VI-5. Dorothy Lincks, 
m. John Carl Wigand. : 
Their one child: 

VII-1.. Deborah Wigand. 


I-1. II-4. WI-2. IV-5. V-3. VI-6. Shirley Lincks, 
m. George Elliott, 
Their one child: 
VIil-1. Vickie Elliott. 


I-1. I-4. I-2. IV-5. V-4. Charles Barnes, 
m. Betty 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Robert Charles Barnes. 
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I-1. I-4. HI-2. IV-6. Fred Donald Barnes. 
m. Fannie E. Hannum, Oct. 31, 1900, 
b. Jan. 6, 1882. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Bertha Barnes, b. Feb. 3, 1903, 
V-2. George Donald Barnes, b. Nov. 17, 1905. 


I-1. II-4. Il-2. IV-6. V-1. Bertha Barnes, 
m. Chester A. Taylor, July 8, 1922, 
b. Jan. 5, 1903; d. Nov. 17, 1953. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Betty Ann Taylor, b. May 18, 1924; d. May 20, 1927. 


I-1. II-4. II-2. IV-6. V-2. George Donald Barnes, 
m. Betty Parker, Dec. 23, 1933, 
b. July 4, 1905. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Douglas Lee Barnes, b. March 15, 1940, 
VI-2. Dorothy Eileen Barnes, b. Nov. 21, 1944. 


I-1. Il-4. HI-2. IV-7. Charlotte Barnes, 
m. Glenn Royal Beardsley, Dec. 22, 1910. 
Please see the Alvin Beardsley Historical Sketch for this complete 
history. 


I-1. II-4, II-2. IV-8. Oren H. Barnes, 
m. Fern Bowen, 
b. 1889. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Eleanor Barnes, 
V-2. Ella Barnes, 
V-3. Alberta Barnes. 


I-1. H-4. II-2. IV-8. V-1. Eleanor Barnes, 
m. Edmund Russell, 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Beverly Russell, 
m. Homer Custis, 
Their two children: 
ViI-1. Jennie Lee Custis, 
VII-2. Peggy Ann Custis. 


I-1. ll-4. MI-2. IV-8. V-2. Ella Barnes, 
~ m. Charles Jennings. 

Their four children: 

VI-1. Charles Jennings, Jr., 

VI-2. Mildred Jennings, 

VI-3. Arthur Jennings, 

VI-4. Darlene Jennings. 


I-1. II-4. HI-2. IV-8. V-3. Alberta Barnes, 
m. Henry Snyder. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. James Snyder, 
VI-2. June Snyder, 
VI-3. David Snyder. 


The facts for this Sketch were furnished by Oren H. Barnes and Mrs. Fannie 
H. Barnes. 
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The George Alba Bartholomew Family 


REMINISCENCES OF LIFE IN HUNTSBURG 
by Doctor Mary Goodwin Tambling 


Prior to 1885, I often visited my aunts: Mrs. Alonzo Millard 
and Mrs. Caroline Strong. The event of the week was the Sabbath 
when everyone attended the Congregational Church. It was spa- 
cious, with the dignity of grandeur in its proportions, as it was 
copied from the New England churches, from whence the early 
settlers had come. On Sunday mornings a stream of horse-drawn 
carriages was on all roads leading to the Center. From the South 
there came the Moffetts, Culbertsons, Hodges, Millards, Barnes, 
Strongs (Amasa and Samuel), the Hannums, and Drakes. At that 
time Sylvester Clapp was Superintendent of the Sunday School and 
an inspiring leader he was. 


Otis and Henry Strong lived in the north part of town; perhaps 
they were sons of Baxter, Harvey or Rowland who came, as did 
Noble Strong, from Northampton, Massachusets in the 1830’s. 
Watson Strong lived west of the Center. He was Justice of the 
Peace for many years. Captain Alonzo Millard also lived west of 
the Center. When he returned from the War (Civil) he brought 
back with him his beautiful white stallion which had been with 
him throughout the War. His men asked him not to ride the horse 
in battle, as, wherever the horse appeared, there would follow a 
Shower of bullets. After that he rode another horse in battle. 


Throughout the Civil War he carried a small Bible in his 
breast coat pocket. This saved his life, as, after one battle, he 
found a bullet embedded in the Bible. This Bible is still in the 
possession of the family. 


Among my early memories of Huntsburg are the beautiful and 
thriving pear and apple orchards. The location seems to be 
adapted to fruit growing. Aside from fruit culture and farming, 
the Cheese Factory, north of the Center, was the principal in- 
dustry. Frank Allen, an expert cheese maker, managed the factory 
for many years. This factory gave the farmers an outlet for the 
milk that was produced. 


One anecdote, which shows the dry humor of that day and also 
a custom in general use, is worth preservation, so I give it here- 
with: 


Orrin Moffett was a very prosperous farmer. His farm on 
the hill top, west of Culbertsons’ Corners, was a show place in 
neatness and general prosperity. He was a helpful and generous 
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member of the Church. In those days the minister’s salary was 
partially made up by two or more donations of farm produce which 
were brought to the parsonage. A social event was made of the 
evening. The minister, at this particular time, did not own a watch, 
was eager to extend his sermon to the alloted time, but was loath 
to wear the patience of his congregation thin by being called ‘‘Long 
winded.’’ He would therefore pause and ask a Deacon to tell him 
the time. On one occasion, when the sermon had been thus inter- 
rupted a number of times, Mr. Moffett walked to the rostrum and 
placed his gold watch on the pulpit. After the service, when the 
minister tried to return it, Mr. Moffett waved him aside and told 
him that it was his for keeps. A few weeks later the Donation 
Committee called upon Mr. Moffett to inquire how much the watch 
was worth so that it could be counted in on the next donation; Mr. 
Moffett’s quick reply was: ‘‘It is not worth a damn cent.’’ 


In 1885 I taught school in the Barnes District. I boarded with 
Mr. and Mrs. George Alba Bartholomew (G. Alba was born in Troy, 
Ohio, April 20, 1857) who had bought the Paine Farm, a mile and 
a half south of the Center, in 1883. (Mrs. Bartholomew was my 
sister, Florence, born August 12, 1860.) 


Alba and Florence Bartholomew entered into the spirit of civic 
and church activities at once. Alba was musical, so at times, 
played the church organ. When he first played his violin in Sun- 
day School, there was some complaint that it might make the young 
folks think of dancing to a fiddle. As time went on his most note- 
worthy contribution to the community was his leadership in music. 
A Huntsburg Band was started and Fred Parsons was an able leader 
for many years; when he moved away from town, several others 
tried to hold it together; Alba shared inthe leadership. At the 
time of the township celebration of the one hundredth Anniversary 
(1908), the Band had new uniforms and added greatly to the celebra- 
tion. On summer evenings, Saturday night was Band Night with a 
concert in the Park. The church women often served home made 
ice cream. These gala evenings kept the interests of the towns- 
people together. No doubt the merchants benefitted also. 


Later Alba Bartholomew started a Childrens’ Orchestra which 
kept together for several years and gave concerts in surrounding 
towns. 


That they might bring new ideas and fresh enthusiams into 
local organizations: The Farmer’s Club, the Sunday School classes 
which they taught, they entered into a widercircle of affairs. They 
belonged to the Congregational Club of Western Reserve; Florence 
was a member of the D.A.R. in the Painesville Chapter. As I was 
always interested in the History of Geauga County and knew that 
many families could be traced back to Revolutionary Days, together 
with my sister, we organized The Childs Taylor Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution there in Geauga County. 
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For thirty years the Bartholomews: represented the Maple 
Sugar Industry of Geauga County at the State Fair in Columbus. 


George Alba was on the Burton Fair Board for séveral years. 
He was also on the County Election Board. When he was forced 
to resign on account of ill health, the other members of the Board 
petitioned the State Authority to appoint Mrs. Bartholomew; which 
was accomplished. She was one of the first women in the State to 
be appointed to membership on a County Election Board. I think 
that ever since that time, there has been a woman representative 
on the Board. 


As long as they lived their first interest was the welfare of the 
folks of Huntsburg and, especially, that of the promising younger 
generation. George Alba passed away in Florida in 1928 and Flor- 
ence passed there in 1939. 


Rob Bartholomew, a son, graduated from Oberlin College and 
Western Reserve Law School, was admitted to the bar. Although 
he lived and practiced law in Cleveland, his interests were always 
centered in Huntsburg. He passed away in 1939. 


Mary Bartholomew, a daughter, graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege. She is now Mrs. Walter Buxton and resides in Worthington, 
Massachusetts. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


Dr. Mary Goodwin Tambling was born Feb. 23, 1863 in Middle- 
field, Ohio and died Oct. 12, 1962 at the Greenlawn Nursing Home, 
Mentor, Ohio. As a young woman Dr. Tambling taught school in 
Huntsburg, but decided it was a ‘‘too quiet life’’ for her so entered 
the Cleveland College of Physicians and Surgeons from which she 
was graduated in 1897. She practiced for several years in Geauga 
County and in 1907 joined her brother Dr. Emery M. Goodwin in 
Glenville, Ohio. 


It was when ‘‘Dr. Mary’’ came to retirement in 1928 that she 
at last accepted the proposal of her girlhood beau, Will Tracy 
-Tambling. Mr. Tambling died in 1952; after which Dr. Tambling 
practiced medicine at her home in Chragin Falls until she entered 
Greenlawn Nursing Home. 
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The Truman Beardsley Family 


Truman Beardsley, 


b. 1799; d. March 12, 1865, 


m. Ester Fairchild, June 24, 1798 at New Fairfield, Conn. 
Of their eight children, two were: 
II-1. Lucene Beardsley, b. 1799, 
II-2. Enoch Beardsley, b. April 6, 1801; d. April 7, 1869. 


II-1. Lucene Beardsley, 
m. Alvin Kile. Several children. 


IIl-2. Enoch Beardsley, 
m. Betsy Smith, 1823. Enochand wife cameto Huntsburg with his father, 
Truman, in 1829. 


Their five children: 
IlI-1. Alvin Beardsley, b. 1826; d. May 16, 1913, 


IlI-2. Ervin Beardsley, b. Feb. 21, 1827; d. Sept. 4, 1883, 
IlI-3. Smith Beardsley, b. 1830, 

IlI-4. Enoch Beardsley, b. 1836, 

Ill-5. Louise Beardsley. 


Il-2. HI-1. Alvin Beardsley, 
m. Theda Moss, Oct. 7, 1952 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
b. April 20, 1831; d. April 7, 1899. 
Their eight children: 
IV-1. Ruby Ida Beardsley, b. May 10, 1854, 
. Arthur Bird Beardsley, b. March 4, 1856, 
. Infant son, b. Oct. 8, 1857, 
. Abraham Lincoln Beardsley, b. Feb. 13, 1861; d. Aug. 2, 1908, 
. Alvin Elliot Beardsley, b. Oct. 9, 1862; d. June 16, 1864, 
. Enoch Burton Beardsley, b. Sept. 26, 1864, 
, b. Aug. 9, 1869, 
. Charles Moss Beardsley, b. May 2, 1873. 
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II-2. II-1. IV-4. Abraham Lincoln Beardsley, (‘‘Lin’’), 

m. Jennie Edkins, Aug. 31, 1884 at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 

b. Aug. 31, 1859; d. April 3, 1941. 

Mrs. Beardsley came from England when she was sixteen years old 
and lived in Bainbridge, Geauga Co., Ohio. Mr. and Mrs Beardsley 
always lived in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

Their two children. 

V-1. Glenn Royal Beardsley, b. Aug. 24, 1886, 

V-2. Merton Allen Beardsley, b. Nov. 4, 1893. 


Il-2. Il-1. IV-4. V-1. Glenn Royal Beardsley, 

m. Charlotte Barnes, Dec. 22, 1910 at Huntsburg, Ohio, 
b. May 28, 1882; d. Aug. 31, 1962. 
(For Mrs. Beardsley’s family, see the Virgil T. Barnes Family 
Sketch.) 

Their one child: 

VI-1. Ella Louisa Beardsley, b. Oct. 1, 1913. 
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I-1, IJ-2. II-1. IV-4. V-1. VI-1. Ella Louisa Beardsley, 
m. Anson Rhodes of Windsor, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1937. 
Their three children: 
VII-1. Marilyn Glenna Rhodes, b. Nov. 20, 1939, 
VII-2. Nancy Jane Rhodes, b. June 3, 1942, 
VII-3. Alvin Wilshire Rhodes, b. Aug. 5, 1947. Allthreechildren were 
born in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


I-1. I-2. II-1. IV-4. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. Marilyn Glenna Rhodes, 
m. Richard Anderson, Sept. 15, 1957. 
Their one child: 
VIII-1. Sonya Lynn Anderson, b. Aug. 30, 1958. 


I-1. II-2. II-1. IV-4. V-2. Merton Allen Beardsley, 
m. Marie Bradley of Montville, Ohio, June 30, 1918. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. Burton John Beardsley, b. Dec. 20, 1919, 
VI-2. Robert Lincoln Beardsley, b. Dec. 13, 1921, 
VI-3. Sadie Joyce Beardsley, b. Feb. 18, 1924. 
Burton and Robert were born in Huntsburg, while Sadie was born in 
Montiville, Ohio. All three children are married. 


Truman and Esther Beardsley moved to Hapersfield, N.Y. in 
1806; then back to Connecticut and again back to Hapersfield. In 
1829 they moved to Huntsburg, Ohio. Mr. Beardsley was a farmer. 


Enoch and Betsy Beardsley moved to Huntsburg, Ohio at the 
time his father, Truman, came in 1829. He was a farmer; a prom- 
inent member of the Congregational Church which he served as 
Sunday School Superintendent, leader of the Church Choir for 
years and was frequently on the Prudential Committee of the Con- 
gregational Society. 


Alvin Beardsley was born in Harpersfield, N. Y. andcame with 
his parents to Huntsburg when three years old. In 1852 he married 
Theda Moss, daughter of Simeon Moss who was the eighth one to 
settle in Huntsburg as a farmer pioneer. Alvin grew to rugged 
manhood and was one of those who helped hew Huntsburg out of the 
woods and was known to have been ‘‘an artist with the axe.’’ 


Like the most of the other early families, our family were 
church members and, I have been told, were strictly honest, not 
doing any underhanded tricks. After father’s death, mother spent 
a number of years doing practical nursing. I think she took care 
of fifty or more, babies at birth. She also helped in other sickness. 


The above facts were furnished by Glenn Royal Beardsley. 


I-1. W-2. WI-2. Ervin Beardsley, 
m. Mary Jane Carothers, Nov. 9, 1847, 
b. Nov. 10, 1830; d. Sept., 1908. 

Their five children: ; 

IV-1. Enoch Ford Beardsley, b. Feb. 21, 1849; d. Dec. 22, 1928, 
IV-2. William Chapin Beardsley, b. June 14, 1852; d. April, 1925, 
IV-3. Decker R. Beardsley, b. March 3, 1856; d. Oct. 9, 1938, 

IV-4. Lena Beardsley, b. Dec. 29, 1858; d. Dec. 30, 1945, 
IV-5. Della Beardsley, b. Dec. 14, 1861; d. March 21, 1942. 
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Il-2. Il-2. IV-1. Enoch Ford Beardsley, 


m. Mary Frances Clark, June 25, 1874, 


b. April 19, 1849; d.. July 5, 1925. 


Their five children: 


V-1. Fred Ervin Beardsley, b. March 10, 1876; d. Jan. 8, 1953, 
V-2. Susie Mae Beardsley, b. March 24, 1878, 

V-3. Lottie Louise Beardsley, b. March 9, 1883; d. March 22, 1883, 
V-4. Burt Clark Beardsley, b. Feb. 16, 1885; d. Feb. 27, 1958, 

V-5. Elsie Louisa Beardsley, b. Aug. 15, 1889; d. Dec. 21, 1907. 


Enoch Ford Beardsley and wife, Mary, celebrated their Golden 


Wedding Anniversary in the same house they went to house keeping 
in; and there they died. They both were faithful members of the 
Huntsburg Congregational Church. Ford, as he was called, was a 
great lover of horses and broke many ofthem for other people. He 
was Superintendent of Roads for a long time. He attended Hiram 


College at the time James Garfield was President of that institution. 
Ford was a farmer and popular citizen. 


Enoch Ford and Mary Clark Beardsley at their home. 


IIl-2. II-2. IV-1. V-1. Fred Ervin Beardsley, 
m. Linnie Edwards, Nov. 9, 1898, 

b. April 6, 1875; d. June 10, 1953. 
Their four children. 
VI-1. Roy Beardsley, b. Jan. 16, 1901; d. March 16, 1904, 
VI-2. Raymond Beardsley, b. March 6, 1904, 
VI-3. Dorothy Beardsley, b. May 1, 1906, 
VI-4. Lillian Beardsley, b. May 11, 1913. 
II-2. I-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-2. Raymond Beardsley, 
m. Pauline Hunt, Oct. 3, 1940, 

b. May 4, 1911. 
Their three children: 
VII-1. Betty Rae Beardsley, b. Aug. 17, 1944, 
VII-2. Lee Fred Beardsley, b. Aug. 14, 1947, 
VII-3. Jerry J. Beardsley, b. Jan. 6, 1952. 


. I-2. 1-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-3. Dorothy Beardsley, 


m. Fayon Burkey, Aug. 29, 1925, 

__b. Sept, 19, 1899. 

Their four children: 
VII-1. Robert Burkey, b. July 11, 1927, 
VII-2. Richard Burkey, b. Jan. 24, 1934, 
VII-3. Joan Burkey, b. Nov. 15, 1937, 
VIl-4. David Burkey, b. Sept. 10, 1942. 
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Il-2. lI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-3. VU-1. Robert Burkey, 
m. Pauline Beach, Oct. 8, 1948, 

b. Dec. 22, 1926. 
Their three children: 
VII-1. Rose Marie Burkey, b. Oct. 7, 1950, 
VIlI-2. John Wayne Burkey, b. March 30, 1952, 
VUI-3. Leslie Eugene Burkey, b. Aug. 4, 1956. 


II-2. II-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-3. VII-3. Joan Burkey, 
m. Ray Shaeffer, Dec. 31, 1954, 
b. Feb. 20, 1935. 
Their one child: 
VIII-1. Joan Shaeffer, b. June 27, 1958. 


Ford Beardsley on one of his favorite mounts. 


IIl-2. II-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-4. Lillian Beardsley, 
m. Fred Kohler, Oct. 14, 1933, 

b. Feb. 14, 1909. 
Their two children: 
VIlI-1. Fred William Kohler, b. Sept. 29, 1936, 
VIll-2. Susan Emilie Kohler, b. Sept. 14, 1946. 


II-2. II-2. IV-1. V-2. Susie Mae Beardsley, 
m. John H. Randall, Nov. 26, 1902, 
b. Nov. 4, 1875; d. Nov. 10, 1938. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Gladys Mae Randall, b. Feb. 25, 1904; d. Oct. 13, 1929, 
V1-2. John H. Randall, Jr., b. Jan. 13, 1917. 


John H. Randall, Sr. was a skilled carpenter by trade, as 
well as a farmer; always ready to lend a hand to anyone who 
needed help. He was a good citizen. 


. W-2. WI-2. WV-1. V-2. VI-1. Gladys Mae Randall, 


m. Owen Palmer, Feb. 20, 1926. 

Their Two children: 

VII-1. Clifford Randall Palmer, b. Nov. 10, 1926, 
VII-2. Keith Owen Palmer, b. Jan. 19, 1928. 
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I-1. 0-2. II-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-1. VU-1. Clifford Randal Palmer, 
m. Frances Shaw, Sept. 27, 1947, 
b. July 3, 1926. 
Their two children: 
Vill-1. Clifford Frances Palmer, b. April 19, 1948, 
VIll-2. David James Palmer, b. June 6, 1949. 


Clifford R. Palmer, of the U.S. Navy, was Radar man to 
Admiral Byrd on his Expedition to the South Pole in 1949. They 
sailed on the Phillipine Sea ship. 


I-1. 1-2. WI-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-2. John H. Randall, Jr., 
m. Bessie DeBrine, June 18, 1939, 
b. Dec. 21, 1916. 
Their three children: 
VII-1. Bonnie Sue Randall, b. June 25, 1942, 
VII-2. Keith Leonard Randall, b. April 28, 1947, 
VII-3. Lois Ann Randall, b. Aug. 15, 1950. 


I-1. II-2. II-2. IV-1. V-4. Burt Clark Beardsley, 
m. Cora Elvira Kerslake, June 22, 1909, 
b. July 13, 1886. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Thelma Alberta Beardsley, b. Feb. 12, 1914, 
VI-2. Ralph Beardsley, b. Aug. 21, 1924. 


I-1. 1-2. I-2. IV-1. V-4. VI-1. Thelma Alberta othe oh Cae 
m. James McRobb Davidson, June 1, 1940, 
b. Sept. 2, 1914; d. Feb. 6, 1943. 
Their one child. 
VII-1. Jacqueline Kay Davidson, b. May 14, 1942. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ford Beardsley with one of their fine driving teams. 


I-1. 0-2. M-2. IV-1. V-4. VI-2. Ralph Beardsley, 
m. Betty Morris Fleming, July 26, 1946, 
b. May 7, 1926. 
Their two children: 
Vil-1. Jeffrey Randolph Beardsley, b. April 28, 1947, 
VIl-2. Christine Diana Beardsley, b. Oct. 8, 1952. 
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IIl-2. Il-2. IV-2. William Chapin Beardsley, 
m. Emma Schwoebel, July 1889. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Elwin W. Beardsley, 

V-2. Lloyde G. Beardsley, 

V-3. Ione E. Beardsley. 


Concerning William Chapin Beardsley, the Geauga Republican 
quotes the New Rockford, N.D. Transcript as follows: 


‘‘Wm. C. Beardsley was born in Huntsburg, Ohio, June 14, 1851, 
and was therefore in his 73rd year. In 1882 he came to Larimore, 
this state, and, in 1883 came to Eddy County and filed on the home- 
stead three miles northeast of this city, which was his home for 
many years. 

In July, 1889 he was united in marriage to Miss Emma Schwoe- 
bel in this city, and from this union three children were born: 
Elwin W., who now resides in Fargo; Lloyd G., proprietor of the 
Beardsley Drug Co., in this city; and Ione E., who for the past year 
has made her home in Los Angeles (1889). Besides these, he leaves 
two brothers and two sisters in the old home State, Ohio and three 
grandchildren. 

Deceased was one of the pioneers who assisted in the upbuild- 
ing of Eddy County in the early days. For many years the family 
resided on the homestead, but moved to this city about 15 years 
ago, and have resided here ever since. Mr. Beardsley served as 
County Judge for four years — 1901-1905. He filled this position 
with great credit to himself, and the entire satisfaction of the peo- 
ple. He was a member of Century Lodge No. 60 A. F. and A.M., 
and also a member of Rockford Lodge, A.O.U.W., being one of 
the active workers in these organizations intheirinfancy. A splen- 
did man and a good citizen has passed away in his death, and the 
community where he was so well known, regrets his demise.’’ 


The foregoing information was furnishedby: Mrs. Susie B. Randall, 
Mrs. Lillian B. Kohler, Mrs. Dorothy Burkey and Mrs. Cora K. 
Beardsley. 


II-2. II-2. IV-3. Decker R. Beardsley, 
m. Hannah Pickett, April 7, 1880 in Leroy, Ohio, 
b. Sept. 5, 1857; d. June 24, 1932 in East Claridon Ohio. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Florence Lorinda Beardsley, b. March 28, 1881 in Leroy, Ohio, 
V-2. Franklin David Beardsley, b. Aug. 22, 1883 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. May 27, 1922. 


Il-2. IWI-2. IV-3. V-1. Florence Lorinda Beardsley, 
m. Elmer H. Chace, June 10, 1908, 
b. March 17, 1887. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Ervin Sheldon Chace, b. Aug. 26, 1924, Cleveland, Ohio. 


. II-2. WI-2. IV-3. V-1. VI-1. Ervin Sheldon Chace, 


m. lst. Barbara Ross of Hartsgrove Ohio in 1945, 
b. June 21, 1927. 
Barbara left Ervin in February, 1953. 
Their two children: 
VII-1. Ross Sheldon Chace, b. June 23, 1947, 
VII-2. James Ervin Chace, b. Feb. 18, 1952. 
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I1. W-2. I-2. IV-3. V-1. VI-1. Ervin Sheldon Chace, 
m. 2nd. Viola Kimmel, Aug. 15, 1958 in Windsor, Ohio, 
b. April 1, 1930. 


I-1. H-2. M-2. IV-3. V-2. Franklin David Beardsley, 
m. Mabel Ford of Perry, Ohio, July 11, 1911, 
b. Oct. 4, 1887. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Ford Murray Beardsley, b. Sept. 21, 1915, Perry, Ohio, 
VI-2. David Sheldon Beardsley, b. Dec. 26, 1918, Geneva, Ohio; d. 
July 27, 1950. 


I-1. II-2. II-2. IV-3. V-2. VI-1. Ford Murray Beardsley, 
m. Johnnie Sellers of Baxley, Ga.; Sept. 9, 1945, 
b. Sept. 13, 1918. 
Their three children: 
ViI-1. Karen L. Beardsley, b. May 25, 1946, 
VIl-2. Ford Murray Beardsley, Jr., b. Aug. 16, 1947, 
VII-3. Linda J. Beardsley, b. Aug. 8, 1949. 


I-1. ll-2. WI-2. IV-3. V-2. VI-2. David Sheldon Beardsley, 
m. Helen Magnusen of Ashtabula, Ohio, July 4, 1917. 
Their one child: 
Vil-1. Lavinia Beardsley, b. Aug. 24, 1940 in Columbus, Ohio. 


The information for the Decker R. Beardsley Family was furnished by: 
Mrs. Elmer H. Chace, and Lt. Col. Ford Murray Beardsley. 


A Clark-Pomeroy Family Reunion in the early Nineties. 


ol 


The Elias Bixler Family 


I-1. Elias Bixler, b. April 23, 1840 in Lancaster, Pa.; d. May 12, 1929 in 
Painesville, Ohio. 
m. Fanny Breneman, 
b. Feb. 25, 1848 in Orrville, Ohio; d. Dec. 15, 1928 in Perry, Ohio. 
Their ten children: 
II-1, Elizabeth Ann Bixler, b. Oct. 28, 1869; d. March 10, 1892, 
II-2. Mary Ellen Bixler, b. March 29, 1871; d. Oct. 28, 1887, 
II-3. Sadie Bixler, b. Feb. 24, 1873; d. Sept. 21, 1888, 
ll-4. Infant Bixler, b. March 1, 1875; d. March 4, 1875, 
IIl-5. Henry Lee Bixler, b. April 28, 1876; d. Sept. 16, 1957, 
Il-6. Amy Bixler, b. Feb. 27, 1878; d. Oct., 1952, 
II-7. David Moncrief Bixler, b. Sept. 26, 1879, 
II-8. Andrew Garfield Bixler, b. Nov. 21, 1881; d. Feb. 17, 1945, 
ll-9. Frances Laurel Bixler, b. Oct. 1, 1883, (Laura), 
II-10. Amanda May Bixler, b. Aug. 22, 1885; d. Oct. 22, 1941. 


I-1. I-1. Elizabeth Ann Bixler, 
m. San Shredrich Brewer, 1888, 
b. Oct. 23, 1848; d. May, 1932. 
Their one child: 
III-1. Clyde Grant Brewer, b. May 26, 1889; d. Nov. 24, 1913. 


I-1. Il-1. Il-1. Clyde Grant Brewer, 
m. Blanche Elizabeth Cay, Dec. 17, 1907, 
b. Nov. 18, 1888. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Thelma Elizabeth Brewer, b. Aug. 5, 1908, 
IV-2. Ellen Lucille Brewer, b. Aug. 27, 1910. 


I-1. -1. M-1. IV-1. Thelma Elizabeth Brewer, 

m. Fred William Smith, June 24, 1928, 

b. April 15, 1906. 

Their four children: 

V-1. Fred William Smith, Jr., b. Feb. 20, 1931, 
V-2. Gerald Cay Smith, b. July 15, 1933, 
V-3. James Edward Smith, b. April 28, 1939, 
V-4. John Howard Smith, b. Dec. 31, 1940. 


I-1, W-1. W-1. IV-1. V-1. Fred William Smith, Jr., 
m. Madonna Lou Brickler, July 26, 1955, 
b. Nov. 12, 1933. 


I-1. Il-1. M-1. IV-1. V-2. Gerald Cay Smith, 
m. Joyce Elaine Click, May 29, 1953, 
b. March 3, 1932. 


I-1. M-1. OI-1. IV-2. Ellen Lucille Brewer, 
m. Howard Williams Stevens, Nov. 29, 1933, 
b. March 11, 1910. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Leland Grant Stevens, b. July 22, 1940. 
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IIl-2. Mary Ellen Bixler, 
Died of quick comsumption in 1887 at the age of 17. 


. 0-3. Sadie Bixler, 


Died of pneumonia in 1888 at the age of 16. 


II-5. Henry Lee Bixler, 

m. Denise Iona Lapham, Sept. 12, 1906, 
b. Nov. 5, 1881; d. 1955. 

Their one child: 


Ili-1. Alva Elias Bixler, b. Nov. 27, 1912; d. Dec. 6, 1912. 


. I-6. Amy Bixler, 


m. Howard Burton Norman, May 15, 1901, 

b. Sept. 19, 1876; d. May 6, 1957. 
Their four children: 
III-1. David Andrew Norman, b. Feb. 16, 1902, 
IlI-2. Howard Clyde Norman, b. March 11, 1905, 
I-3. Grace Evelyn Norman, b. May 19, 1907, 
IlI-4. Robert Carlisle Norman, b. May 2, 1919. 


. O-6. II-1. David Andrew Norman, 
m. ist. Frances Elizabeth Hank, Nov. 1, 1924, (Later divorced), 


b. Oct. 24, 1904. 
Their two children: 


IV-1. Marie Frances Norman, (Adopted), b. April 14, 1924, 


IV-2. Thomas Wilford Norman, b. Aug. 24, 1926. 


IIl-6. MI-1. IV-1. Marie Frances Norman, 
m. Jacon George Ott, Aug. 12, 1949, 
b. Oct. 25, 1897. 


. 0-6. MI-1. IV-2. Thomas Wilford Norman, 
m. list. Frances Harriet Cole, Feb. 9, 1945, (Later divorced), 


b. Aug. 10, 1925. 
Their one child: 


V-1. Thomas Wilford Norman, Jr., b. March 16, 1947. 


II-6. MI-1. IV-2. Thomas Wilford Norman, 
m. 2nd. Betty Louise Wantling, June 19, 1955, 
b. June 1, 1922. 


. 0-6. M-1. David Andrew Norman, 


m. 2nd. Dorothy Helen Wickland, June 14, 1952, 
b. March 27, 1908. 


. 0-6. M1-2. Howard Clyde Norman, 


m. Harriet Barbara Ross, June 14, 1927, 

b. Oct. 28, 1905. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Lois Mae Norman, b. Aug. 10, 1928, 
IV-2. Laura Grace Norman, b. March 31, 1930, 
IV-3. Howard Clyde Norman, Jr., b. July 19, 1939. 
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I-1. II-6. IlJ-2. IV-1. Lois Mae Norman, 
m. Robert DeMarco, June 27, 1953, 
b. Aug. 4, 1928. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Robert Norman DeMarco, b. Sept. 25, 1955, 
V-2. Diana Lynn DeMarco, b. Oct. 21, 1957. 


I-1. II-6. II-2. IV-2. Laura Grace Norman, 
m. Robert Denner, July 6, 1949, 
b. Dec. 22, 1930. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Karen Sue Denner, b. Jan. 8, 1952, 
V-2. Scott Norman Denner, b. Aug. 4, 1953. 


I-1. II-6. III-3. Grace Evelyn Norman, 
m. Harley Fountain Winfield, Nov. 11, 1931, 
b. Jan. 19, 1904. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Mary Grace Winfield, b. Dec. 24, 1934, 
IV-2. William Howard Winfield, b. May 20, 1936.. 


I-1. 0-6. UI-4. Robert Carlisle Norman, 
m. Ann Exstein Quiggley, Oct. 9, 1943, 
b. Jan. 1, 1924. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Robery Carlisle Norman, Jr., b. Dec. 20, 1945, 
IV-2. Louise Norman, b. Sept. 28, 1951. 


I-1. II-7. David Moncrief Bixler, 

m. Christine Ahlstrom, Nov. 1906, 
brOcta1=11386- 

Their eight children: 
III-1. Bernice Amy Bixler, b. Sept. 1, 1907, 
IlI-2. Alma Elizabeth Bixler, b. Feb. 5, 1910, 
IlI-3. Marian Grace Bixler, b. Aug. 22, 1912, 
III-4. Mason Howard Bixler, b. Dec. 29, 1914, 
IlI-5. Elias Bixler, b. April 26, 1917, 
Ill-6. Charles Louis Bixler, b. April 3, 1922, 
III-7. Edith Marie Bixler, b. Oct. 16, 1927, 
IlI-8. Edna Mae Bixler, b. Oct. 16, 1927. 


I-1. II-7. MI-1. Bernice Amy Bixler, 

m. Burley Nelson Manley, Oct., 1928, 

b. Oct. 23, 1898. 

Their six children: 

IV-1. Burley Nelson Manley, Jr., b. Oct. 16, 1929, 
IV-2. Evelyn Mae Manley, b. May 21, 1931, 
IV-3. David Cecil Manley, b. Aug. 31, 1933, 
IV-4. Paul Allen Manley, b. June 7, 1938, 
IV-5. Claris Jean Manley, b. June 8, 1940, 
IV-6. Kathryn Louise Manley, b. Aug. 23, 1941. 


I-1. II-7. MI-1. IV-1. Burley Nelson Manley, Jr., 
m. Jean Spear, Nov. 19, 1949, 
b. March 4, 1933. 
Their two children: 
V-1. James Lee Manley, b. Sept. 2, 1950, 
V-2. Linda Jean Manley, b. June 17, 1953. 
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Il-7. II-1. IV-2. Evelyn Mae Manley, 
m. Donald Kerr, May 1, 1954, 
b. July 27, 1933. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Debora Lynn Kerr, b. Dec. 16, 1954. 


IIl-7. DI-2. Alma Elizabeth Bixler, 
m. Ralph Dill, March, 1930, 
b. June 14, 1893. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. David Moncrief Dill, b. Dec. 7, 1931, 
IV-2. Jane Ellen Dill, b. Jan. 13, 1933. 


II-7. II-2. IV-2. Jane Ellen Dill, 
m. Warren Milton Baker, Jr., June 13, 1953, 
b. Feb. 20, 1933. 
Their one child: 
V-1. William Bradley Baker, b. April 14, 1954. 


IIl-7. DI-3. Marian Grace Bixler, 
m. Lawrence Edward Reynolds, Aug. 16, 1939, 
b. April 17, 1899. 
Their four children: 
IV-1. Lawrence Edward Reynolds, Jr., b. Oct. 6, 1943, 
IV-2. Marcia Ann Reynolds, b. Aug. 22, 1945, 
IV-3. Margery Ray Reynolds, b. Feb. 6, 1946, 
IV-4. Mary Jane Reynolds, b. Nov. 8, 1947. 


II-7. OI-5. Elias Bixler, 
m. Lillian Ashcraft, Feb. 23, 1946, 
b. Sept. 15, 1916. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Donald Ray Bixler, b. June 20, 1947, 
IV-2. Karen Louise Bixler, b. Sept. 2, 1948. 


. I-77. OI-6. Charles Louis Bixler, 


m. Agnes Ohls, June 6, 1943, 

b. Aug. 3, 1923. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Carol Ann Bixler, b. Jan. 14, 1945, 
IV-2. Christine Bixler, b. Dec. 29, 1947, 
IV-3. Eileen Bixler, b. March 30, 1948. 


IIl-7. I-7. Edith Marie Bixler, 
m. Kenneth Cahill, June 25, 1950, 
b. Aug. 30, 1929. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Dennis Lee Cahill, b. Sept. 20, 1951, 
IV-2. Howard Allen Cahill, b. May 25, 1953. 


. IIl-7. DI-8. Edna Mae Bixler, 


m. Arthur Goodfield, March 15, 1947, 
b. Nov. 27, 1921. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. David Wayne Goodfield, b. Oct. 21, 1949, 
IV-2. Cynthia Lou Goodfield, b. April 13, 1956. 


ys) 


I-1. lI-8. Andrew Garfield Bixler, 
m. Hannah Adriana Ahlstrom, April 6, 1904, 
b. Sept. 5, 1882. 
Their six children: 
III-1. Charles Elias Bixler, b. Feb. 7, 1905, 
I-2. Frances Marie Bixler, b. June 4, 1906, 
IiI-3. Arthur William Bixler, b. Nov. 11, 1908, 
II-4. Clarence Andrew Bixler, b. Nov. 25, 1911, 
I-5. Alvin Ahlstrom Bixler, b. Jan. 8, 1914, 
IlI-6. Alyce Mable Bixler, b. April 15, 1919. (Adopted, a cousin) 


I-1. 0-8. WI-2. Frances Marie Bixler, 

m. Robert William Beech, April 11, 1928, 

b. Jan. 10, 1905. 

Their four children: 

IV-1. Robert William Beech, Jr., b. Feb. 3, 1929, 
. Janette Marie Beech, b. June 17, 1933, 
. Roger Louis Beech, b. Aug. 18, 1937, 
. Donald Lee Beech, b. March 26, 1947. 
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I-1. II-8. I-2. IV-1. Robert William Beech, Jr., 
m. Joanne Mildred Hesse, May 6, 1950, 
b. Jan. 27, 1931. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Pamela Dorothy Beech, b. April 28, 1951, 
V-2. Barry Alan Beech, b. June 14, 1955, 
V-3. Ronald William Beech, b. Nov. 10, 1957. 


I-1. 0-8. U-2. IV-2. Janette Marie Beech, 
m. Arnold Niday Gates, Oct. 30, 1954, 
b. Jan. 17, 1934. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Sharon Lynn Gates, b. Feb. 28, 1957. 


I-1. 0-8. M-3. Arthur William Bixler, 
m. 1st. Winifred Stebbins Ford, July 9, 1940, 
b. Dec. 31, 1907; d. April 9, 1954. 


I-1. M-8. HI-3. Arthur William Bixler, 
m. 2nd. Olga Haneyluk, May 27, 1955, 
b. Sept. 9, 1918. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Tracy Ann Bixler, b. May 25, 1956. 


I-1. 0-8. I-4. Clarence Andrew Bixler, 

m. Wilma Myrle Swiger, July 17, 1934, 

b. Nov. 18, 1916. 

Their four children: 

IV-1. Clarence Dale Bixler, b. May 3, 1935, 
IV-2. Richard Andrew Bixler, b. April 16, 1937, 
IV-3. Garfield Ayers Bixler, b. April 27, 1945, 
IV-4. Ade Jeanne Bixler, b. Sept. 5, 1949. 
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II-8. II-5. Alvin Ahlstrom Bixler, 
m. Adela Mirjam Stuuri, Oct. 11, 1947, 
b. July 4, 1918. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Paul Andrew Bixler, b. Jan. 2, 1949; d. Nov. 29, 1955, 
IV-2. Amy Louise Bixler, b. Feb. 19, 1955, 
IV-3. James Alvin Bixler, b. April 30, 1957. 


. II-8. II-6. Alyce Mable Bixler, 


m. Charles Rufus Smith, Aug. 4, 1936, 
b. June 6, 1915. 
Their five children: 
IV-1. Alyce Annette Smith, b. May 25, 1937, 
2. Eileen Ethyl Smith, b. Oct. 15, 1939, 
3. Mary Ann Smith, b. Aug. 22, 1942, 
-4, Charles Rufus Smith, Jr., b. Sept. 1, 1949, 
Dd. Cheryl Lynn Smith, b. Jan. 14, 1951. 


II-9. Frances Laurel (Laura) Bixler, 
m. Alfred George Child, March 22, 1904, 
b. May 30, 1881; d. Aug. 8, 1929. 
Their four children: 
III-1. Garnet Beatrice Child, b. Dec. 24, 1904, 
III-2. Irma Mae Child, b. Oct. 11, 1906, 
IlI-3. Roland Elias Child, b. Aug. 28, 1908; d. July 4, 1941, 
III-4. Wayne Everett Child, b. Feb. 19, 1915. 


II-9. HI-1. Garnet Beatrice Child, 
m. Frank Edward Bihn, Oct. 10, 1926, 
b. March 19, 1900. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Marvin Alfred Bihn, b. Oct. 11, 1936. 


II-9. III-3. Roland Elias Child, 
m. Mary Ann Anielski, May 9, 1936, 
b. Feb. 5, 1911. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Laurelie Child, b. March 30, 1941. 


II-9. III-4. Wayne Everett Child, 
m. Marilynn Louise Smith, May 25, 1941, 
b. May 25, 1920. 
Their two children; 
IV-1. Charlene Louise Child, b. Aug. 29, 1943, 
IV-2. Sterling Alfred Child, b. Dec. 30, 1951. 


IIl-10. Amanda Mae Bixler, 
m. Herman Carl Spaller, April 27, 1904, 
b. Jan. 16, 1879; d. Dec. 5, 1957. 
Their two children: 
III-1. Merwin George Spaller, b. April 13, 1905, 
IlI-2. Blanche Laurell Spaller, b. Sept. 28, 1907. 
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I-1. I-10. II-1. Merwin George Spaller, 

m. Florence Irene Webster, January, 1924, 

b. June 27, 1905. 

Their five children: 

IV-1. Mary Jean Spaller, b. April 4, 1929, 
-2. Robert Spaller, b. Nov. 15, 1931, 
-3. Kathryn Louise Spaller, b. June 20, 1935, 
-4. Betty Spaller, b. Aug. 4, 1936, 
-5. John Spaller, b. May 5, 1942. 
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I-1. I-10. HI-2. Blanche Laurell Spaller, 
m. Merwin Snell Quincy, Nov. 21, 1925, 
b. Nov. 21, 1904; d. June 17, 1954. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Margery Ann Quincy, b. Dec. 7, 1933, 
IV-2. Merwin Terry Quincy, b. May 4, 1949. 


I-1. H-10. Il-2. IV-1. Margery Ann Quincy, 
m. Robert P. Keyes, Nov. 21, 1950, 
b. Dec. 27, 1929. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Lloyd William Keyes, b. May 21, 1952, 
V-2. Timothy Allen Keyes, b. Sept. 2, 1953, 
V-3. Vickie Ann Keyes, b.. Sept. 23, 1955. 


‘“‘The above genealogy is submitted by Mrs. Hannah A. Bixler, 406 Liberty 
Street, Painesville, Ohio,’’ says her son Alvin. 


The skill shown by the pioneers in making use of the materials at hand 
for daily use amazes the present day technician, for example (I to r) 
the flail was the hand operated grain thresher; the yoke, made of bass- 
wood, helped carry the heavy pails of sap, pig feed, etc.; the reel held 
the yarn as it was spun; the reverse "twezers, "hand operated, squeezed 
the hot lard from the bag of fat held between the jaws. 

The black walnut chest has dove tailed corners with wooden pegs to 
hold top and bottom; the only metal is in the hand-forged handles and 
like made lock. 
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The Samuel Bodman Family 


We speak of the Samuel Bodman family, as he is the one best known to 


the people of Huntsburg and we are glad to have the more complete history, 
showing this fine family to date. 


I-1. 
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John Bodman, b. 1630; d. 1667, 

m. Sarah He came from England via Holland to America 
(Boston) in 1638. 

One of their sons was: 

II-3. Joseph Bodman, b. 1653; d. 1711, 


. -3. Joseph Bodman, 


m. Naomi Church, 1687. They lived in Westfield and Hatfield, Mass. 
One of their sons was: 
Ill-6. Samuel Bodman, b. 1712; d. 1773, 


. 0-3. TI-6. Samuel Bodman, 


m. Martha Warner. They lived in Hatfield, Mass. 
One of their sons was: 
IV-3. Joseph Bodman, b. 1731; d. 1817, 


. I-3. I-6. Joseph Bodman, 


m. Esther Field. They lived in Sunderland and Willamburgh, Mass. 
bo 1771; d. 1867; 

One of their sons was: 

V-4. Luther Bodman, b. 1867. 


Il-3. M-6. IV-3. V-4. Luther Bodman, 

m. Clarissa Day. They lived in Williamsburgh, Mass. 

One of their children was: 

VI-1. Samuel Bodman, b. 1807 in Williamsburgh, Mass.; d. 1879. (As 
of 1958 it has not been definitely established whether Mr. Bodman’s 
death occured in 1879 or in 1882.) 


. II-3. HI-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. Samuel Bodman, 
m. Susan Kingsley in 1831, b. 1810; d. They moved to Huntsburg, 


Ohio in 1833 and there they made their home for forty-six years. 
Their two sons: 
VII-1. Sereno Kingsley Bodman, b. June 27, 1832; d. 1902 in Bement, 
il. 
‘‘Mr. Bodman was born in Williamsburg, Mass. in 1832 and with his 
family moved to Huntsburg, Ohio in 1833 where he spent his boy- 
hood and young manhood. 
There in Ohio, he began his career as a school teacher. In 1855 he 
went to Piatt County, Ill. where he continued to teach school in 
Goose Creek Township and, later, in the village of Bement. 
His uncle, Dr. Elam Bodman, operated a Drug Store in Bement 
and Sereno made plans to enter this profession. He went back to 
Ohio where he served as druggist’s apprentice for about two years. 
While there he met Martha Lyman, visiting relatives from her home 
in Huntington, Mass. He returned to Bement in 1862 and purchased 
the drug store from his uncle Elam which he operated until his 
death. He married Martha Lyman at Huntington in 1865. 
Sereno K. Bodman was appointed postmaster by Abraham Lincoln 
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Samuel Wright Bodman, the 
grandson of Samuel and Susan 
Kingsley Bodman. 


The information regarding the 
Samuel Bodman family which is 
found on the following pages, was 
furnished by Edgar S. Bodman, 
Bement, [Dlinois; Wilbur H. Bod- 
man, Akron, Ohio; Samuel Wright 
Bodman, Jr., Akron, Ohio; Robert 
E. Bodman, Chicago, Illinois. 
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in 1866. He served two separate terms, a total of sixteen years. 
He also filled assignments as town clerk, town treasurer and school 
director during his life in Bement. ”’ 

VII-2. Samuel Edgar Bodman, b. Aug. 6, 1843; d. 1921 in Bloomington, Il. 


II-3. IlI-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VII-1. Sereno Kingsley Bodman, 

m. Martha M. Lyman of Huntington, Mass, in 1865. 

Their six children: 

VIll-1. Clara S. Bodman, b. 1866; d. 1959. 

VIlI-2. Joseph L. Bodman, b. 1869; d. 1938 in Bement, Il. 

VIlI-3. Angie Bodman, b. 1871; d. 1876 in Bement, Il. 

VUI-4. Mary E. Bodman, b. 1876, 

VIU-5. Martha C. Bodman, b. 1878; d. 1893, 

VII-6. Edgar S. Bodman, b. 1880. Still continues the store started by 
his father in 1862. 


_ 0-3. W-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VUl-1. VII-2. Joseph L. Bodman, 


m. Alvira Hammond in 1896. 

Their five children: 

IX-1. Joseph Bodman, b. 1897; d. 1898, 

IX-2. William Sereno Bodman, b. 1902. Is attorney in Chicago, Ml. 
IX-2. Elizabeth Bodman, b. 1904; d. 1922, 

IX-4. Stanley L. Bodman, b. 1909, 

IX-5. Alfred E. Bodman, b. 1911. 


l-3. I-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VU-1. VII-2. [X-2. William Sereno 


Bodman, 


m. Frances Camp. 

Their two children: 

X-1. Martha Bodman, b. 1935, 
m. Thomas Wallace, 1957. 

X-2. William Bodman, b. 1937. 


_U-3. W-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VII-1. VII-2. IX-4. Stanley L. Bodman, 


With the Marine Office of America, Chicago, Ill. 
m. Dorothy Bredehoeft. 

Their three children: 

X-1. Julia Bodman, b. 1940, 

X-2. Jane Bodman, b. 1942, 

X-3. Stanley Bodman, b. 1943. 


_ TI-3. I-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VU-1. VIN-2. [X-5. Alfred E. Bodman, 


Farmer in Bement, Dlinois. 
m. Zoe Jones. They have no children. 


_ I-3. I-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VU-1. VIM-4. Mary E. Bodman, (1959, 


still lives in Bement, 111.) 
m. W. A. Hamond in 1906. Mr. Hammond, d. 1958. 
Their one child: 


IX-1. Martha Hammond, b. 1913. 

m. William Scovill lives in Elmhurst, Il. 
Their two children: 

X-1. Janet E. Scovill, b. 1943, 

X-2. Mary Edith Scovill, b. 1945. 


_ 0-3. -6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VUl-1. VUI-6. Edgar S. Bodman, 


m. Frances Cory, in 1911. 
Their two children: 
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IX-1. Robert E. Bodman, b. 1913. With General Electric Co., Chicago, 
Hil. 

Ix-2. Lyman W. Bodman, b. 1915. On the Faculty of the Music De- 
partment of Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


I-1. 1-3. M-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VH-1. VUI-6. [X-1. Robert E. Bodman, 
m. Isabelle Kinsella, in 1937, b. 1913. 
Their two children: 
X-1. Lyman R. Bodman, b. March 20, 1944, 
X-2. Cory E. Bodman, b. March 19, 1948. 


I-1. 0-3. M-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VII-1. VII-6. [X-2. Lyman W. Bodman, 
m. Virginia Prunty, December, 1947. 
Their two children: 
X-1. Alan Kingsley Bodman, b. Feb. 11, 1949, 
X-2. Ann Werthing Bodman, b. May 28, 1950. 


I-1. 1-3. OI-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VU-2. Samuel Edgar Bodman, 
m. Lazette Wright, in 1866, b. Aug. 31, 1844; d. 1916. 
Their two children: 

VOlI-1. Mary Bodman, b. 1868; d. 1891 in Chardon, Ohio, 
VUlI-2. Samuel Wright bodman, b. 1882; d. 1956. 


I-1. II-3. M-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VII-2. VII-1. Mary Bodman, 
m. Newton W. Goodrich, Jan. 21, 1890. Newton d. July 28, 1951. 
Their one child: 
IX-1. Harry Goodrich, b. May 5, 1891; d. May 2, 1948. 
m. lst. Addie Goodrich and m. 2nd. Louise. 


I-1. II-3. DI-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VU-2. VI-2. Samuel Wright Bodman, 
m. Carrie Hammond, June 12, 1903, b. 1880; d. 1948. 
Their two children: 
IX-1. Samuel Wright Bodman, Jr., b. Jan. 4, 1908 in Bement, Il. Lives 
in Akron, Ohio. 
IX-2. Wilbur H. Bodman, b. March 23, 1911 in Bement, Il. Lives in 
Akron, Ohio. 


I-1, N-3. M-6. IV-3. V-4. VI-1. VU-2. VOI-2. IX-1. Samuel Wright Bod- 
man, Jr., 
m. Lina Lindsey, Aug. 17, 1936, of Coffeen, Ill. 
Their two children: } | 
X-1. Samuel Wright Bodman, II., b. Nov. 26, 1938 in Chicago, Ill. 
X-2. James Ward Bodman, b. Sept. 14, 1940 in Chicago, Il. 


1-1. W-3. MI-6. IV-3. V-4. Vi-1. VUl-2. VII-2. IX-2. Wilbur H. Bodman, 
m. Mary Lisbeth Foster, April 2, 1936, b. Oct. 31, 1911. 

Their three children: | 

X-1. Stephen F. Bodman, b. July 13, 1937 in Muskegon, Mich., 

X-2. Judith A. Bodman, b. Dec. 11, 1940 in Akron, Ohio, 

X-3. Nancy H. Bodman, b. Nov. 21, 1942 in Akron, Ohio. 


Note: Edgar S. Bodman, Bement, Illinois presented to the Geauga County 
Historical Society, Burton, Ohio an original letter written by Calvin Pease 
to Hon. Ebenezer Hunt, Esq., Northampton, Mass. dated February 5th, 1803, 
in which he reports upon a survey he made of lands owned by Mr. Hunt on 
the Ashtabula Creek, Ashtabula County and reported he was unable to visit 
the land owned by Mr. Hunt in Huntsburg, because ‘‘the snow was so deep.”’ 
A reproduction of this letter will be found in the last chapter. 
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The Harley Bowen Family 


. Harley Bowen, b. 1866; d. 1936, 


m. Nettie Crandall, b. 1868. 

Their six children: 

II-1. Asa C. Bowen, b. 1887, 

Il-2. Fern Bowen, b. 1889, 

II-3. Hazel Bowen, b. 1895, 

Il-4. Clifford Bowen, b. 1901; d. 1936, 
II-5. Lester Bowen, b. June 14, 1906, 
II-6. Helen Bowen, b. 1911. 


Il-1. Asa C. Bowen, 

m. Hazel Hatter, Dec. 29, 1908, b. 1887. 
Their four children: 

Ill-1. Mavis Bowen, b. 1909, 

Ill-2. Ruth Bowen, b. 1911, 

IlI-3. Arlene Bowen, b. 1913, 

Ill-4. Robert Bowen, b. 1917. 


. H-1. MI-1. Mavis Bowen, 


m. Floyd Gerrett, 

Their one child: 

IV-1. Arlene Gerrett, b. 1928. 
m. Theodore Richburgh, b. 1928. 
Their two children: 

V-1. Howard Richburgh, b. 1953, 
V-2. David Richburgh, b. 1954. 


. I-1. MI-2. Ruth Bowen, 


m. Charles Zacharius, 
They have no children. 


. Il-1. M1-3. Arlene Bowen, 


m. Fred Novak. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Charlene Novak. 


. -2. I1I-3. IV-1. Charlene Novak, 


m. Robert Gately, 

Their two children: 

V-1. James Gately, b. 1958, 
V-2. Carl Gately, b. 1958. 


Il-2. Fern Bowen, 
m. Oren H. Barnes. 
Please see the Virgil T. Barnes Sketch for this complete account. 


. IIl-3. Hazel Bowen, 


m. John Neagle, d. 1953. 
Their three children: 

IlI-1. Lillie Neagle, 

Il-2. Nettie Neagle, 

IlIl-3. Dorothea Mae Neagle. 
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I-1. lJ-3. HI-1. Lillie Neagle, 
m. Paul Gray, 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Paula Gray. 


I-1. I-3. Il-2. Nettie Neagle, 
m. Howard West, 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Ann West, 
IV-2. Jean West. 


I-1. II-3. II-3. Dorothea Mae Neagle, 
m. William Preston. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. William David Preston, 
IV-2. Beth Ann Preston. 


I-1. I-4. Clifford Bowen, 
m. lst. Lucille Fletcher, 
Their one child died in infancy. 


I-1. 0-5. Lester Bowen, 
m. Ruth Beard, July 21, 1928, b. Sept. 6, 1908. 
Their two children: 

IiI-1. Joan Bowen, adopted, b. Aug. 9, 1945, 
Ill-2. Judy Bowen, adopted, b. Dec. 1, 1950. 


I-1. 0-6. Helen Bowen, 
m. ist. Earl Easterday, May 14, 1932, b. Dec. 31, 1908. 
Their two children: 
IlI-1. Phyllis Easterday, b. Feb. 16, 1934, 
IlI-2. Garey Easterday, b. July 28, 1945. 


I-1. 0-6. MI-1. Phyllis Easterday, 

m. Al Keener, March 29, 1953, b. March 26, 1931. 

Their four children: 

IV-1. Keran Keener, b. Oct. 10, 1953, 
IV-2. David Keener, b. Sept. 29, 1954; d. Oct. 10, 1954, 
IV-3. Darl Keener, b. Aug. 4, 1956; killed Aug. 17, 1960, 
IV-4. Harlan Keener, b. July 19, 1957. 


I-1. 0-6. Helen Bowen Easterday, 
m. 2nd. Harold Pfeiffer, Aug. 23, 1956, b. Sept. 5, 1896. 
Three step children: 
IlI-1. Shirley Pfeiffer, b. Nov. 5, 1932, 
IiI-2. Robert Pfeiffer, b. Nov. 21, 1934, 
I-3. Reehard Pfeiffer, b. March 31, 1943. 


Harley and Nettie Bowen came to Huntsburg, Ohio in 1907 from near 
North Platte, Nebraska, to a farm known as the Sylvester Judd Farm, two 
miles south and about half a mile east of the Center, near the Frank Hannum 
Farm. They remained there until 1912 when they moved to Huntington, Ohio. 
They were always interested in the affairs of the community, particularly in 
the Congregational Church and the Grange. 


The foregoing facts were submitted by: Mrs. Oren H. Barnes, Asa C. 
Bowen, Lester Bowen, Mrs. Harold Pfeiffer, Mrs. John Neagle. 
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The David Brewer family lived just east of the Center of Huntsburg on 
the ‘‘Hill’’? near the Alphonso Clark farm. Mr. Brewer was a carpenter and 
moved away from town while the childrenwere young. Bert Byron Brewer is 
a General Contractor retired and resides in Painesville, Ohio. David 
Brewer’s sister, Eliza Brewer (David’s and Eliza’s parents were Thomas 
and Esther Brewer), married Edwin Hope andtheir two children were: Clar- 
Mrs. Hope died at the birth of the daughter, 
Sadie, who was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Watson Strong. Later Edwin Hope 
married Miss Ida Beardsley and moved to a farm south of Claridon Center, 


ence Home and Sadie Hope. 


The David Brewer Family 


Ohio where several sons were born to them. 
I-1. David Brewer, b. June 3, 1854; d. Oct. 13, 1945, 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1., 


I-1. 


I-1. 


m. Rose Ann Clark, Oct. 12, 1881, 
b. June 16, 1859; d. April 21, 1921. 
Their three children:. 
II-1. William David Brewer, b. Feb. 14, 1883;d.Nov. 10, 1957, 
II-2. Bert Byron Brewer, b. July 5, 1886, 
II-3. Jessie Jay Brewer, b. Dec. 25, 1889; d. May 16, 1936. 


. i-1. William David Brewer, 


m. Violet Holbrook, May 2, 1905, 
b. May 8, 1885. 
Their one child: 
III-1. Howard David Brewer, b. April 24, 1906. 


II-1. Il-1. Howard David Brewer, 
m. Elsie Hytree, March 8, 1930, 
b. March 6, 1910. 


II-2. Bert Byron Brewer, 
m. Virginia Holbrook, Sept. 23, 1911, 
b. July 13, 1891. 
Their one child: 
III-1. Alyce Dorothy Brewer, b. Aug. 26, 1912. 


II-2, IlI-1. Alyce Dorothy Brewer, 
m. Nelson Babcock, Nov. 19, 1934, 

b. March 3, 1907. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Carole Ann Babcock, b. July 18, 1935, 
IV-2. Nicolas Bert Babcock, b. Aug. 4, 1939, 
IV-3. Timothy Charles Babcock, b. May 20, 1942. 


. II-2. I-1. IV-1. Carole Ann Babcock, 


m. George A. Lloyde, June 11, 1955. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Scott Byron Lloyd, b. Nov. 13, 1956, 
V-2. Teresa Marie Lloyd, b. Feb. 14, 1958. 


II-3. Jessie Jay Brewer, 

m. Ann Dollner, Dec. 25, 1925. 

Their two children: 

III-1. Arnold Jay Brewer, b. Jan. 16, 1928, 
IlI-2. Janet Brewer, b. Aug. 12, 1930. 


II-3. II-1. Arnold Jay Brewer, 
m. Patricia Sneider, Feb. 11, 1951. 


The above information was furnished by: Bert Byron Brewer 


and Mrs. Mabel C. Weaver. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1, 


I-1. 
.™m. Vivian Thompson, Sept. 11, 1945. 


The Ezekiel Buell Family 


Ezekiel Buell, b. May 10, 1783; d. May 15, 1805, 

m. Vina Thompson, Nov. 24, 1803, b. May 19, 1783; d. Mar. 16, 1858. 
Their one child: 

Il-1. Ezekiel Wells Buell, b. March 20, 1805. 


IIl-1. Ezekiel Wells Buell, 

m. Harriet Dudley, August 21, 1838, b. April 20, 1818. 

Their six children: 

II-1. Lydia Buell, b. Aug. 12, 1840; d. Sept. 13, 1871, 

Ill-2. Infant Buell, b. April 21, 1842; d. Same date, 

lI-3. Isaac Dudley Buell, b. April 13, 1844; d. Feb. 7, 1898, 
1-4. Emily Harnet Buell, b. April 28, 1847; d. April 24, 1930, 
IlI-5. Chloe Evaline Buell, b. Sept. 23, 1850: d. March 9, 1879, 
IlI-6. Wells Ezekiel Buell, b. Dec. 16, 1852; d. Sept. 16, 1929. 


II-1. Il-1. Lydia Buell, 
m. Charles L. Buell, August, 1870, b. March 29, 1844; d. Jan 7, 1898. 
Their one child: 

IV-1. George L. Buell, b. Aug. 24, 1871; d. Jan. 22, 1888. 


Ii-1. WI-6. Wells Ezekiel Buell, 

m. Emma Adell Burton, Aug. 9, 1885, b. Feb. 14, 1861; d.Dec. 29, 1939. 
Their three children: 

IV-1. William Wells Buell, b. May 4, 1894; d. Oct. 3, 1894, 

IV-2. Helen May Buell, b. March 12, 1893 (Adopted) 

IV-3. Walter Buell, b. Aug. 15, 1893 (Adopted) 


. -1. M-6. IV-3. Walter Buell, 


m. Ellen Taylor, May 5, 1921, b. Jan. 6, 1905. 
Their six children: 
V-1. Evelyn Buell, b. June 9, 1922, 
V-2. Donald Buell, b. May.29, 1925, 
3. Elwood Buell, b. April 5, 1927, 
V-4. Ella May Buell, b. July 31, 1937, 
9. Russell Buell, b. Oct. 17, 1939, 
6. Ruth Buell, b. and d. 1942. 


. II-1. II-6. IV-2. V-1. Evelyn Buell, 


m. Jack Ballinger, April 14, 1946. 
Their two children: 

VI-1. Denice Ballinger, b. Aug. 5, 1951, 
VI-2. Vickie Ballinger, b. May 19, 1954. 


N-1. M-6. IV-2. V-2. Donald Buell, 


Their four children: 

VI-1. David Buell, b. Dec. 8, 1947, 

VI-2. Darla Jean Buell, b. Sept. 21, 1949, 
VI-3. Gary Buell, b. Oct. 25, 1951, 

VI-4. Alice Buell, b. Oct. 26, 1958. 


- l-1. HI-6. IV-2. V-3. Elwood Buell, 


m. Nancy Phillips, Sept. 11, 1948. 
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Their two children: 
VI-1. Valery Ann Buell, b. Sept. 30, 1957, 
VI-2. Gregory Buell, b. Dec. 16, 1959. — 


I-1. H-1. WI-6. IV-2. V-4. Ella May Buell, 
m. Steve Motel, 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Maxie Motel, b. Aug. 10, 1955, 
VI-2. Mark Motel, b. Jan. 23, 1958. 


I-1. IIl-1. WI-6. IV-2. V-5. Russell Buell, 
m. Merilea Masoncup, Aug. 18, 1956. 
Their two children: 

VI-1. Sandra Buell, b. March 20, 1957, 
VI-2. Annett Buell, b. April, 16, 1959. 


Ezekiel Buell was born in Simsbury, Conn. and died there. He 
was married to Miss Vina Thompson, in Farmington, Conn. who 
was from Avon, Conn. 


Ezekiel Wells Buell was born in Simsbury, Conn. and moved, 
with his mother, to Mesopotamia, Ohio in the fall of 1836. He was 
married to Miss Harriet Dudley at Claridon Center, Ohio by Jus- 
tice of the Peace, Chester Treat. Harriet was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Isaac Dudley who were from Granby, Hartford Co., Conn. 
They were married by Rev. Daniel Waldo, Feb. 11, 1808 and moved 
to Phelps, Ontario Co., New York in 1812 where Harriet was born. 
The family moved to Huntsburg, Ohio in the spring of 1834, to their 
home on the town-line road between Claridon and Huntsburg. 
Isaac Dudley was born June 22, 1784. He died April 30, 1857 in 
Claridon, Ohio. Mrs. Isaac (Chloe Phelps) Dudley was born Oct. 20, 
1784. She died Sept. 4, 1869 in Claridon, Ohio. 


All of the children of Ezekiel Wells and Harriet Dudley Buell 
were born in Mesopotamia, Ohio. 


Charles L. Buell, husband of Lydia Buell, was born in Middle- 
field, Ohio. 


Isaac Dudley Buell, also known as Dudley Isaac Buell, was 
born and died in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


Emma Adell Burton Buell, wife of Wells Ezekiel Buell, was 
from Hambden, Ohio and was married to Mr. Buell by Justice of 
the Peace, A. Stockham. 


The Buell Farm was one and one-half miles north of the pre- 
sent Route 322 and on the town-line road between Claridon and 
Huntsburg; that is on the road leading to ‘‘Joint’’ as the district 
was earlier known. 


The facts as set forth above were furnished by: Walter Buell, 


East Claridon, Ohio. Some of the data was from notes by his foster 
mother: Mrs. Emma Adell Burton Buell. 
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The Daniel Hackley Burton Family 


This chapter pertains to the family of Daniel Hackley Burton. 
He was born in Burton, Ohio, Dec. 3, 1823 and was the son of Daniel 
Burton, born March 12, 1794 in Norwich, Mass., and his wife, 
Eliza Russell Burton, who was born in Wallingford, Conn. on Dec. 
14, 1800. 


Hackley Burton was married in Thompson, Ohio, on Sept. 28, 
1852 to Mary Jane Loveland who was born in Castleton, Rutland 
County, Vermont and came to Ohio when she was two weeks old. 


Grandfather Burton (Hackley) was a tall, well built man and 
always carried himself very erect. It was said one could see his 
chin before they saw him. His forehead was high and he hada 
large and well-shaped nose and correspondingly large ears. This 
characteristic seemed to appear in the majority of his children. 
On one occasion, when they were expecting some rather elite com- 
pany, one of his daughters took her brother, that had the most 
conspicuous ears, and tried, by the means of Plaster Paris, to hold 
them closer to his head. 


Hackley was not only a farmer, but also a carpenter. During 
the winter months he made pieces of furniture; some from hickory 
trees grown on his farm. Several of the articles are in use by us 
today. 


With the exception of his eldest son, Clark Ashton, all the 
children were bornin Huntsburg. The names of the other boys were: 
Elmer Lyman, Charles Freemont, Perry Hackley and Edwin Rollin. 
The girls’ names were: Mary Augusta, Lenore Ann, Lellie Eliza, 
Lucy Jannett and Carrie Louise. Carrie married Wallace Carothers. 
Lellie Eliza married Merritt Cagwin; Lucy Jannett married J. 
Wiley Tasker and were my parents. (This portion was written by 
Mrs. Henry M. Reiher, Lellah Eliza Tasker.) The urge to go west 
seemed to strike four of the sons and Elmer was the only one that 
remained on a farm in Ohio. 


In the year 1892 Charles Fremont (Burton) took cattle from 
the farm to Detroit to sell and he was never heard from again. 


All of Hackley Burton’s daughters became school teachers in 
Huntsburg and in neighboring cities. It was the custom to call the 
children to classes or to come in after recess, by ringing a large 
copper bell. The one my mother used, for many years, I still have 
in my possession. 
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Grandmother Burton was a deeply religious woman and, re- 
gardless of the many demands on her by her large family, she 
always found time every day to read her Bible. 


Many of the church and school activities were planned, re- 
hearsed and arranged in their home. Folks said it was an evening 
well spent, just to hear grandmother read to them. 


Although there were twelve in their immediate family, yet 
they seldom sat down to the table without guests. Visitors were 
very pleased to assist in the making of maple cream and maple 
wax. This was made from the boiled down maple syrup and was 
indeed a tasty delight. 


Many varities of apples were grown in their orchards. They 
had Maiden Blush, Snow, Russett, Greasy Pippen, Sheep Nose, 
Northern Spy, Black, Twentyounce and one called Rome Beauty 
which had its origin in Rome, Ohio. 


The day of breaking in the horses for riding and driving was 
a source of great pleasure to my mother, Lucy Jannette Burton 
Tasker. Her father permitted her to do it and he seemed to trust 
her and her methods better than that of any of the boys. On one 
occasion she was taking a basket of eggs to market on horse- 
back and decided to make a short cut which necessitated crossing 
a creek. She rode the horse to the edge, but the horse backed up, 
took a running jump and made itacross without an egg being broken. 
Another time she caught the hem of her skirt on the pommel of 
the saddle and the horse seemed to understand that something 
was wrong so he knelt down until she could get her skirt adjusted. 
My mother was walking down a street in Cleveland, when a horse 
whinned to attract her attention and she was quite surprised to see 
it was a horse they had raised on their farm and later sold. 


We were very small children when our parents left Ohio and 
came to live in Michigan City, Indiana. Mother felt there was a 
great deal we had missed in life by not being brought up in the 
country. She thought the manefestations of God and the wonders 
of nature could be better found by living close to the soil. 


The last time that my mother made a trip back to Ohio with 
us three children, was in 1901. The conductor came through the 
train and told the passengers that President William McKinley 
had been shot. 


For many years, after we left Huntsburg, we had the paper 
sent to us which was called the Geauga Republican. I am very 
glad my ancestors came from Huntsburg and, had I been able to 
choose them, I would not have done differently. 


The above was written by Hazel Mae Tasker and Lellah Eliza 
Tasker Reiher. 
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The following is from a clipping taken from the most complete 
scrap-book now in the possession of Mrs. Bertha Ruth Burton 
Merritt, Bismarck, South Dakota: 

‘‘Mr. Hackley Burton’’ 

Mr. Editor: In your paper Feb. 28th, brief mantion is made of 
the sudden death of Mr. Hackley Burton. Owing to the character 
and influence of the deceased, a more extended notice seems 
fitting. Mr. Burton came to Huntsburg in 1853, and has resided 
here ever since. He raised a family of ten children, five boys and 
five girls. The young ladies are very faithful and successful 
school teachers, andthe young men thrifty and enterprising farmers, 
three of them owning farms in Dakota. One of the daughters, who 
resides in the west, owing to some strange and unaccountable 
delay in the mails did not hear of her father’s death until she saw 
it in your paper, for which she is a subscriber. 


Mr. Burton’s death made a very deep impression upon our 
community. He was a man whom we all respected, honest, in- 
dustrious, faithful, always cheerful, a kind and indulgent parent 
and obliging neighbor, and a good citizen. His loss is deeply felt, 
not only in his home, but throughout the town. 


The funeral service was held at his home Feb. 14th and was 
largely attended, notwithstanding the severe storm that prevailed 
at the time. The relatives request me, through your columns, to 
extend their thanks to the neighbors and friends for their tender 
sympathy and kind assistance offered them in their hour of afflic- 
tion. (1881). 


‘‘Sunday eve, Feb. 11th, Hackley Burton died very suddenly, 
while sitting in a chair at the stove. He had been complaining 
through the day, but sat at the supper table with his family, Dr. 
Chapell was called and pronounced the cause of death to be heart 
disease. Thus again we are warned of the uncertainty of life, and 
that the Lord comes in a time we know not of.’’ 


A Typical Huntsburg Scene. 
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THE DANIEL HACKLEY BURTON FAMILY 


Daniel Burton, b. March 12, 1794 in Norwich, Mass.; d. June 25, 1846, 


I-2. 


I-2. 


m. Eliza Russell, Aug. 19, 1819 in Burton, Ohio, b. Dec. 14, 1800 in 
Wellingford, Conn.; d. Jan. 27, 1863. 

Their seven children, all born in Burton, Ohio: 

I-1. David Orrison Burton, b. June 9, 1821; married and had two 
children, 

I-2. Daniel Hackley Burton, b. Dec. 3, 1823; d. Feb. 11, 1881 in 
Burton, Ohio, 

I-3, Eunice Eliza Burton, b. Nov. 15, 1824; d. Nov. 8, 1842, 

I-4, Julie Ann Burton, b. March 5, 1828, 

I-5. Rebecca Lorett Burton, b. May 19, 1830, 

I-6. Ransom Day Burton, b. Sept. 18, 1837; d. Sept. 26, 1881, 

I-7. Hannah Louise Burton, b. Oct. 12, 1841. 


Daniel Hackley Burton, 

m. Mary Jane Loveland, Sept. 24, 1852 in Thompson, Ohio, b. May 24, 
1827 in Castleton, Vt.; d. March 28, 1892 in Burton, Ohio, 

Their ten children: 

II-1. Clark Ashton Burton, b. July 6, 1853 in Painesville, Ohio, d. Feb. 
15, 1918 in Longmont, Colo., 

II-2. Elmer Lyman Burton, b. Feb. 24, 1853 in Huntsburg, O.; d. May 
18, 1934, 

II-3. Charles Fremont Burton, b. March 7, 1856 in Huntsburg, O., 
Called ‘‘Mont,’’ 

II-4. Mary Augusta Burton, b. Oct. 2, 1856 in Huntsburg, O.; d. Mar. 
30, 1929 in Spokane, 

II-5. Lenora Ann Burton, b. March 17, 1860 in Huntsburg, O.; d. July 
28, 1927, 

II-6. Lellie Eliza Burton, b. Feb. 24, 1862 in Huntsburg, O., 

II-7. Perry Hackley Burton, b. May 13, 1863 in Huntsburg,O.; d. Apr. 
16, 1931 in Los Angeles, Calif., 

II-8, Lucy Jannette Burton, b. June 26, 1864 in Huntsburg, O.; d. Apr. 
15, 1936 in Michigan City, Indiana, 

II-9. Carrie Louise Burton, b. June, 1866 in Huntsburg, O.; d. 1920 in 
Wichita, Kan., 

II-10. Edwin Rolland Burton, b. Feb. 2, 1872 in Huntsburg, O.; d. Mar. 
10, 1922. 


II-1. Clark Ashton Burton, 

m. Mary Fidelia Lomis, March 21, 1882 in Huntsburg, O., 
b. Dec. 14, 1855; d. June 23, 1935 in Bismarck, N. Dak., 

Their four children: 

III-1. Cecil Loomis Burton, b. July 29, 1887; d. Aug. 8, 1942, 

IlI-2. Helen Bernice Burton, b. July 24, 1890 in Hegton, N. Dak., 

III-3. Kenneth Hackley Burton, b. March 1, 1892 in Ft. Stevenson, 
N. Dak.; d. Sept. 24, 1892 in Ft. Stevenson, N. Dak., 

III-4. Bertha Ruth Burton, b. Feb. 4, 1896 in Bismark, N. Dak. 


Mrs. Bertha Ruth Burton Marritt has this to say about her 
family: 

‘‘My father, Clark Ashton Burton, son of Hackley and Mary 
Loveland Burton, was born in Painesville, Ohio. He was raised in 
Huntsburg and attended Hiram and Oberlin Colleges, as did also my 
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I-2. 


I-1. 


mother. He taught school in his home district for several years 
and, on March 21, 1882, was married to Miss Mary Loomis. They 
came out to North Dakota and took up a claim in Grand Forks 
County. He was Superintendent of Schools in Grand Forks County 
for four years. He was Representative to the North Dakota Legis- 
lature for two years; later he was Superintendent of an Indian School 
on the Fort Berthold Reservation for threeyears. Later the family 
moved to Bismarck where father was engaged in business. He 
died in Longmont, Colorado, Feb. 15, 1918. My mother passed away 
in Bismarck in 1935.”’ 


‘‘Perry Burton was born in Huntsburg, Ohio, May 13, 1863. 
He left there at an early age and went to North Dakota where his 
brother, Clark, had already located. While there he took upa 
claim. After that he was with the Militia in Minnesota for some 
years. Then moved back to North Dakota where he went into the 
building-contracting business in Bismarck and was married to Janet 
LeRoy there. In 1909 he moved from Bismarck to Salem, Oregon, 
where he continued with the contracting business until 1913. He 
then moved to Eastern Oregon where he continued building there 
and in the State of Washington until 1923. He then went to the 
Hawaiian Islands where he spent seven years as head millwright 
for the United States Government at Pearl Harbor. He returned to 
the United States in 1930, and went to Los Angeles for the purpose 
of having an invention patented. He died while there, April 16, 
19314 


II-2. III-1. Cecil Loomis Burton, b. in Grand Forks County, N. Dak; 
d. Phoenix, N. Y., 
m. Leila May Merriam, March 15, 1910 in Phoenix, N. Y., 

b. Jan. 24, 1886 in Phoenix, N. Y. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Cecil Loomis Burton, Jr.,b. March15, 1914in Bismarck, N. Dak., 
IV-2. Wayne M. Burton, b. March 17, 1916 in Bismarck, N. Dak. 


. II-1. WI-1. IV-1. Cecil Loomis Burton, Jr., 


m. lst. Sara Ruhl Masterson, June 26, 1938, 
b. April 25, 1915 in Fort Wayne, Ind.; d. Jan 1, 1940 in Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


m. 2nd. Bettie Neff, Feb. 14, 1942, 
b. Dec. 16, 1963 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Timothy Wayne Burton, (Adopted) b. Aug. 31, 1948 in Coshocton, 
Ohio, 

V-2. Christopher Burton, b. Oct. 31, 1950 in Cleveland, Ohio. 


II-1, I-1. IV-2. Wayne M. Burton, 

m. Laura Hurd, Jan. 28, 1938, in Hamilton, N. Y. 
Their seven children: 

V-1. Wayne Merriam Burton, Jr., b. May 4, 1939, 
. Frederick Cecil Burton, b. Sept. 8, 1940, 
Jon Hurd Burton, b. Oct. 3, 1943, 

. Cecil Loomis Burton, III., b. Sept. 22, 1945, 
. Laura Janet Burton, b. Nov. 7, 1946, 

. Richard Burton, b. May 31, 1953, 

. Clark Lee Burton, b. Sept. PA 1954. 

ll seven children were born in Syracuse, Nea 


Ooh 


V- 
V- 
V- 
V- 
V- 
V- 
A 
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I-2. 


I-2 


I-2. 


IIl-1. WI-2. Helen Bernice Burton: 


Miss Helen B. Burton writes of her interesting life as follows: 
‘‘T regret very much I am delaying your record of the Burtons 
of Huntsburg and environs, but I really don’t feel that I qualify for 
this honor. My father did, of course, and I always considered him 
an unusual man, visionary, idealistic, but practical as well. 


I was born in Grand Forks County, North Dakota, July 24, 1890; 
father, Clark Ashton Burton; mother, Mary Loomis Burton. Gradu- 
ating from the Bismarck High School I went on to the University of 
Colorado where I graduated in 1915. 


In 1921 I arrived in Peking, China. There I slowly built up 
my own business by selling home made candy in the lobby of the 
Grand Hotel, Peking. From candy I built a shop which I named 
The Camel Bell and gave up candy todesign jewelry, collect antigues 
and create hundreds of original gift items. It was an exciting life, 
as big tourist ships came to Peking and the fame of my shop grew. 


To enrich life I adopted four Chinese girls, three of whom 
are married and live in Peking. I never hear from them, as they 
are really behind the Iron Curtain. I’m retired and live in Honolulu, 
but, whenever I can manage a trip, as I’m doing now (writing from 
England in September, 1957) I take a trip. One of these days I’ll 
probably sit in my arm chair and dream of the past, but the Good 
Lord has endowed me with my share of health and I’m taking full 
advantage of it.’’ 


Note: In August, 1959 Miss Burton writes from Hong Kong. 


. H-1. II-3. Bertha Ruth Burton, 


m. Samuel Hawed Merritt, June 9, 1928 in Bismarck, N. Dak., 
b. Nov. 26, 1893 in Lake Geneva, Wis. 
There are no children. 


II-2. Elmer Lyman Burton, 
m. Lena Ishee, Oct. 27, 1878 in Chardon, Ohio, 

b. Aug. 23, 1855; d. Aug. 19, 1926. 
Their six children: 
III-1. Clifford Elmer Burton, b. Nov. 9, 1880; d. May 24, 1960, 
IlI-2. Ridgley Derwood Burton, b. Nov. 20, 1882; d. Aug., 1941, 
Ill-3. Texa Dee Burton, b. July 22, 1885; d. Aug. 17, 1943, 
Ill-4. Grace Joy Burton, b. Feb. 2, 1888, 
III-5. Hackley Burton, b. Aug. 26, 1890; d. Jan. 3, 1891, 
II-6. Arlington Burton, b. Oct. 17, 1897. 


. I-2. WI-1. Clifford Elmer Burton, 


m. Merribelle M. Pickett Young, Nov. 27, 1920, 
b. Aug. 25, 1891. 

Their one child: 

IV-1. Clifford R. Burton, b. May 18, 1924. 


. 1-2. II-1. IV-1. Clifford R. Burton, 


m. Julia Kuchta of Windsor, Ohio. 

Their two children: 

V-1. William Linn Burton, b. Sept. 3, 1949, 
V-2. Nancy Mae Burton, b. Feb. 15, 1952. 
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I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


II-2. IlI-2. Ridgley Derwood Burton, 
m. Maude Rice, 
b. ; d. 1954, 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Garda Burton, 
IV-2. Eugene Burton, 
IV-3. Donald Burton. 


IIl-2. IlI-3. Texa Dee Burton, 
m. Percy McCormick, 

b. ; d. 1946. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Evelyn McCormick, 
IV-2. Marion McCormick. 


II-2. II-3. IV-2. Marion McCormick, 
m. Pete Lynch, 

Their three children: 

V-1. Elenore Lynch, 

V-2. Jack Lynch, 

V-3. James Lynch. 


II-2. IlI-4. Grace Joy Burton, 
m. George E. Armstrong, Feb. 2, 1907, 
b. Dec. 13, 1882; d. Sept. 5, 1955. 
Their seven children: 
IV-1. Ruth Armstrong, b. Jan. 9, 1908; d. March 1, 1923, 
2. Violet Armstrong, b. April 26, 1910, 
3. Burton Armstrong, b. Aug. 26, 1912, 
-4. Ruth Armstrong, b. Dec. 3, 1914; d. April 14, 1915, 
D>. Robert Armstrong, b. Aug. 12, 1917, 
6. Donna Armstrong, b. June 15, 1919, 
7. Lowell Armstrong, b. April 7, 1921. 


Il-2. MI-4. IV-2. Violet Armstrong, 
m. Wilfred Young, Aug. 4, 1930, 
b. Sept. 9, 1908; the son of Homer and Helen Stewart Young. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Jack Young, b. March 1, 1932, 
-2. Jill Young, b. Jan. 29, 1935, 
-3. Gene Young, b. Sept. 13, 1937, 
-4. Jerry Young, b. Sept. 27, 1943. 


II-2. IWI-4. IV-3. Burton Armstrong, 

m. Ruth Hathaway, Jan. 1, 1938, daughter of Theodore and Gertrude 
Ely Hathaway, 
b. Oct. 17, 1914. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Burton Armstrong, Jr., b. Feb. 6, 1940, 

V-2. Judith Ann Armstrong, b. April 28, 1943, 

V-3. Larry Alan Armstrong, b. April 2, 1948. 


IIl-2. Il-4. IV-5. Robert Armstrong, 

m. Julia Sheptak, April 18, 1942, daughter of Harry and Anna Sheptak. 
b. Jan. 27, 1918. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Roberta Allyn Armstrong, b. May 23, 1943, 

V-2. Robert Kimball Armstrong, b. Nov. 26, 1945, 

V-3. Gregory Alan Armstrong, b. April 30, 1947. 
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I-2. II-2. UI-4. IV-6. Donna Armstrong, 
m. Marvin Hensel, July 5, 1940, 
b. Nov. 12, 1916, son of Roy and Goldie Hensel. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Ronald Lee Hensel, b. May 13, 1942. 


I-2. li-2. W-4. IV-7. Lowell Armstrong, 
m. Lora Irwin, July 28, 1951, daughter of Oscar and Bethel Irwin, 
b. May 8, 1927. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Ruth Joy Armstrong, b. June 23, 1953, 
V-2. Scott Irwin Armstrong, b. June 17, 1955, 
V-3. Lowell Todd Armstrong, b. Jan. 16, 1957. 


I-2. II-2. I0-6. Arlington Burton, 
m. Lydia Dideon, 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Dewey Burton, 
IV-2. Howard Burton, 
IV-3. William Burton. 


I-2. IIl-3. Charles Freemont Burton, 
‘‘He was known as ‘Mont.’ My mother told me that was a nickname for 
Freemont, I believe.’’ Wrote Mrs. Mabel F. Cummings. 


I-2. IIl-4. Mary Augusta Burton, 

m. Elton C. Payne, Feb. 26, 1881, in Chardon, Ohio, | 

b. Nov. 25, 1854 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. July 10, 1916, in Spokane, 
Wash. 

Their two children: 

III-1. Richard Burton Payne, b. Feb. 22, 1884, inHuntsburg; d. Julyl, 
1960 in Seattle, Wash. 

III-2. Mabel C. Payne, b. Feb. 7, 1886. 


I-2. I-4. MI-1. Richard Burton Payne, 
m. Elsie Rosemond Katz, Sept. 21, 1915, 
b. Dec. 5, 1885 in Osage, Iowa; d. Dec. 10, 1958, in Spokane, Wash. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Nadine Mildred Payne, b. Sept. 1, 1917, in Kenosha, Wis. 
IV-2. Eleanor Jean Payne, b. Sept. 1, 1917, in Kenosha, Wis. 
IV-3. Marion Janet Payne, b. Aug. 6, 1919, in Kenosha, Wis. 


: Twins 


I-2. II-4. MI-1. IV-1. Nadine Payne, 
m. Alfred Soloman Wolfe, April 4, 1945 in Portland, Oregon, 
b. Oct. 7, 1911, in Portland, Oregon. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Nancy Elizabeth Wolfe, b. May 28, 1947 in Portland, Oregon, 
V-2. Elaine Carol Wolfe, b. Oct. 16, 1949 in Portland, Oregon, 


I-2. I-4. II-1. IV-2. Eleanor Jean Payne, 
m. Jack Bergman, Feb. 6, 1955 in Denver, Colo., 
b. Sept. 7, 1926 in Barberton, Ohio. 


I-2. l-4. IlI-1. IV-3. Marion Janet Payne, 
m. Henry Steven Sulzberger, June 4, 1942 in Portland, Oregon, 
b. Aug. 28, 1919 in Karlsruhe, Germany. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Janet Ruth Sulzberger, b. May 25, 1946 in Portland, Oregon, 
V-2. Irene Carol Sulzberger, b. Aug. 22, 1949 in Denver, Colo. 
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I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


I-2. 


II-4. III-2. Mabel C. Payne, 
m. list. Fred Harry Grinnell, April 13, 1909 in Seattle, Wash., 
b. May 10, 1886 in Tacoma, Wash.; d. April 6, 1927 in Seattle. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Burton Terry Grinnell, b. May 20, 1911 in Portland, Oregon. 
Not married. 


II-4. II-2. Mabel C. P. Grinnell, 
m. 2nd. Avery Duane Cummings, May 16, 1930 in Tacoma, Wash., 
b. Sept. 29, 1881 in Magnolia, Iowa; d. Oct. 18, 1936 in Seattle. 


II-5. Lenore A. Burton, 
m. Wallace White, Feb. 22, 1890. 
Their one child: 
IlI-1. Stanley White. 
m. Blanche 
Their four children: 
IV-1. Roy White, 
2. Cecil White, 
3. Duaine White, 
-4. Arlene White. 
6. 


Lellie Eliza Burton, 
m. Merrit Fred Cagwin, March 31, 1888. 


Il-7. Percy Hackley Burton, 

m. Janet Mary Elizabeth LeRoy, Aug. 14, 1894 in Bismarck, N. Dak. 
b. July 28, 1876 in Clarksburg, Ontario, Canada. 

Their seven children: 

IlI-1. Pearl Loveland Burton, b. Sept. 9, 1896 in Cole Harbor, N. Dak. 

Il-2. Lallie Margaret Burton, b. Jan. 27, 1898; d. Aug., 1900 (b. an 
d. Bismarck.) 

Ill-3. Beatrice Bettina Burton, b. July 27, 1900 in Bismarck, N. Dak 
Not married. 

IlI-4, Hackley Le Roy Burton, b. Dec. 30, 1902 in Bismarck, N. Dak. 

III-5. Perry Robert Burton, b. March 16, 1904; d. June, 1904 in Bis 
marck, N. Dak., 

III-6. Lucille Dorthea Burton, b. Feb. 10, 1907 in Bismarck, 

Ill-7. Robert Ransom Burton, b. March 5, 1911 in Salem, Oregon 


II-7. IlI-1. Pearl Loveland Burton, 

m. Chester Harry Shields, Aug. 17, 1917 in Le Grande, Oregon 
b. Aug. 4, 1890 in Geneva, Neb. 

Their one child: 

IV-1. Deryl Burton Shields, b. Aug. 29, 1918 in Prairie City, Oregon 


II-7. Ifl-1. IV-1. Deryl Burton Shields, 
m. Jean Mary Malone, Jan. 3, 1942 in Vancouver, Wash. 

b. April 13, 1921 in Portland, Oregon. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Deryl Burton Shields, Jr., b. Aut. 21, 1943 in Vancouver, Wash 
V-2. Mary Elizabeth Shields, b. Sept. 23, 1947 in Vancouver, Wash 
V-3. Margaret Ann Shields, b. May 26, 1952 in Vancouver, Wash 
V-4. James Michael Shields, b. March 11, 1957 in Vancouver, Was! 


II-7. WI-4. Hackley Leroy Burton, 

m. Della Leona Douglass, Sept. 30, 1927 in Salem, Oregon, 
b. July 1, 1906 in Salem, Oregon. 

Their three children: 
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IV-1. Boye Hackley Burton, b. Nov. 4, 1928 in Salem, Oregon, 
IV-2. Clark Douglass Burton, b. Oct. 28, 1931 in Salem, Oregon, 
IV-3. Janet Leona Burton, b. June 25, 1938 in Salem, Oregon. 


I-2. IIl-7. II-4. IV-2. Clark Douglass Burton, 
m. Evelyn Blaylock, Nov. 18, 1953 in Stevenson, Wash., 
b. May 8, 1934. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Corinne Leona Burton, b. Dec. 22, 1954 in Hillsboro, Oregon, 
V-2. Janet Martha Burton, b. April 7, 1956 in Hillsboro, Oregon. 


I-2. 0-7. Il-4. IV-3. Janet Leona Burton, 
m. Martin Ulysses Scheuffele, Oct. 12, 1956 in Forest Grove, Oregon, 
b. Aug. 6, 1935 in Kildare, N. Dak. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Marte Burton Scheuffele, b. Aug. 11, 1959 in Portland, Oregon, 
V-2. Gina Sanette Scheuffele, b. June 29, 1961 in Portland, Oregon. 


I-2. 0-7. II-6. Lucille Dorothea Burton, 
m. Joe Henry McFarland, Dec. 31, 1928 in Salem, Oregon, 
b. Aug. 16, 1906 in Brownsville, Oregon. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. William Burton McFarland, b. Sept. 2, 1930 in Salem, Oregon, 
IV-2. Gayle Lee McFarland, b. Nov. 23, 1944 in Portland, Oregon. 


I-2. I-7. II-6. IV-1. William Burton McFarland, 
m. Frances Mae Martin, Sept. 30, 1950 in Roseburg, Oregon, 
b. May 8, 1923 in Cottage Grove, Oregon. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Lawrence Mitchel McFarland, b. May 4, 1953 in Roseburg, Ore. 


I-2. II-7. MI-7. Robert Ransom Burton, 
m. Helen Frances Taylor, Jan. 5, 1935 in Vancouver, Wash., 
b. Aug. 22, 1914 in La Cross, Wash. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Ronald Barry Burton, b. March 24, 1938 in Salem, Oregon, 
IV-2. Roberta Sherryl Burton, b. Feb. 12, 1941 in Salem, Oregon, 
IV-3. Patricia Ann Burton, b. May 2, 1948 in Salem, Oregon. 


I-2. Il-7. MI-7. IV-1. Ronald Barry Burton, 
m. Barbara Rae McCoy, March 2, 1957 in Vancouver, Wash., 
b. Jan. 19, 1941 in Hastings, Neb. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Lisa Jeanne Burton, b. Sept. 11, 1957 in Eugene, Oregon, 
V-2. Daniel Herbert Burton, b. July 18, 1958 in Eugene, Oregon, 
V-3. Steven Douglas Burton, b. Jan. 12, 1960 in Eugene, Oregon. 


I-2. II-8. Lucy Janett Burton, 

m. John Wiley Tasker, Feb. 22, 1888 in Chardon, Ohio, 
b. Mar. 28, 1861; d. June 6, 1930 in Michigan City, Ind. 

Their three children: 

III-1. Hazel Mae Tasker, b. Sept. 22, 1889 in Cleveland, Ohio, 

I-2. Lellah Eliza Tasker, b. April 19, 1892 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

Ill-3. Curtis Buryl Tasker, b. Oct. 24, 1897 in Michigan City, Indiana; 
d. July 28, 1915, in Michigan City, Ind. 
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I-2. 


I-2. 


I-4, 


I-5. 


I-6. 


I-77, 


II-8. II-2. Lellah Eliza Tasker, 

m. Henry William Reiher, in Michigan City, Ind., 
b. Feb. 20, 1894. 

There are no children. 


II-9. Carrie L. Burton, 
m. Wallace Carothers, March 6, 1884 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 
(Please turn to the Austin Newton Carothers Sketch for a complete 


history.) 


. I-10. Edwin Roland Burton, 


m. Mamie McCarthy, 1904 in Joliet, Illinois, 
b. Nov. 12, 1889; d. Oct. 7, 1934. 

Their two children: 

Ill-1. Iris Burton, b. Feb. 10, 1905 in Joliet, Il.; d. 1923, 

Il-2. Edwin Roland Burton, Jr., b. April 13, 1909 in Joliet, Ml. 
Edwin resides in Whitefish, Montana. Neither he nor Iris had 
children. 


The following information is received from Mrs. Deryl Burton 
Shields, Vancouver, Washington and refers to the first family 
mentioned in this Sketch, that of Daniel Burton, listed on page 1. 


Julia Ann Burton, 
m. Frances Judd, 
Their four children: 
II-1. Minnie Judd, 
II-2. Jennie Judd, 
II-3. Nettie Judd, 
II-4. Francis Judd. 


Rebecca Lorett Burton, 
m. Sanford Elias, 
They had five children, including twins. 


Ransom Day Burton, 

m. Alice Snow, Dec. 21, 1865. 
Their four children were: 
II-1. Effie Burton, 

II-2. Myra Burton, 

II-3. Lydia Burton, 

II-4. John Burton. 


Hannah Louisa Burton, 
m. John Cay. 

Their two children: 
II-1. Addie Cay, 

II-2. Burton Cay. 


The foregoing facts were furnished by: Mrs. Samuel H. Merritt, 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; Mrs. Henry W. Reiher, Michigan City, Ind.; 
Mrs. A. D. Cummings, Seattle, Wash.; Miss Helen B. Burton, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Mrs. Keith P. Clark, Poston, Arizona; Mrs. 
Grace B. Armstrong, Chardon, Ohio; Hackley LeRoy Burton, Gas- 
ton, Oregon; Edwin R. Burton, Whitefish, Mont.; Mrs. Deryl Burton 
Shields, Vancouver, Washington. 
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The Austin Newton Carothers Family 


I-1. Austin Newton Carothers, b. May 7, 1827 in Phelps Town, Ontario 
Co., N. Y., d. March 11, 1910 in Wichita, Kansas, aged 83 years. 
m. Lucretia Stiles, March 17, 1853, 
b. May 30, 1835 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. May, 1919 in Wichita, 
Kansas, aged 84 years. 

Their five children: 

II-1. Charley Carothers, b. April 5, 1854 and died in infancy, 

II-2. Horace Greeley Carothers, b. July 13, 1855 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Oct. 13, 1931 in Chardon, Ohio. 

II-3. A daughter who died at birth, 

1-4. D. Wallace Carothers, b. April 23, 1864 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. 1942 in Wichita, Kansas, 

Il-5. Ralph S. Carothers, b. Jan. 23, 1870 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Jan. 
10, 1952 in Carmen, Oklahoma. 


Austin Newton Carothers was a prosperous farmer anda 
lover of horses; always drove a fine team. He was an excellent 
Singer and, in his younger days, sang in the churchchoir. At 
parties and public gatherings he was always called upon to sing 
or furnish music on the Jew’s Harp, on which he was very proficient. 


Lucretia (Mrs. A. N.) Carothers was a very friendly person 
and always met you with a smile; she also was an extra good cook. 
Time and again she was called upon to be at the bedside of a sick 
friend or neighbor. 


IIl-2. Horace Greely Carothers, born in Huntsburg, married 
Clara Lois Evans, March 8, 1877 who, too, was born in Huntsburg, 
Ohio, on Feb. 11, 1855 and died Oct. 21, 1927. Mr. Carothers 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. John Culbertson, in Chardon, 
Ohio, Oct. 13, 1931. To this union were born two sons who died 
in infancy, and a daughter, Abbie Maud Carothers, born March 30, 
1880 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


Clara Evans (Mrs. H.G.) Carothers obtained her education in 
the District Schools in Huntsburg and in 1874 attended Lake Erie 
College at Painesville, Ohio. She was active always in all church 
work and helpful in the music department; singing in the choir 
with a rich contralto voice. (The Adin C. Evans Sketch contains 
additional information regarding Mrs. H. G. Carothers.) 


Horace G. Carothers was deeply interested in community affairs 
and served the townin many official capacities. He attended Chardon 
High School and, for several years, was one of Geauga County’s 
successful teachers. He was also engaged inthe mercantile business 
in partnership with George W. Pease. They owned and supervised 
the Huntsburg Cheese Factory and Apple Factory. After this part- 
nership was disolved Mr. Carothers remodeled the Apple Factory 
building into a grist mill which he operated for some time. Later 
he made the mill into a fine residence where the family lived the 
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I-1 


. 


I-1. 


last twenty-two years of its life. This residence was located on 
the east side of the north-south road, opposite the Congregational 
Church. 


After his affiliation with the Congregational Church in 1879, 
Mr. Carothers was active in all its departments, serving as Super- 
intendent of the Sunday School, as Clerk of the Church and as its 
Choir Director. Until his death, Mr. Carothers and his wife, too, 
gave freely of their musical talents to the service of the Church 
and community. He also played in the Huntsburg Band. 


Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary, the Clarks, the More- 
houses, the Carothers. 


On Feb. 22, 1927 a Public Reception was held in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Huntsburg in honor of its members, three couples 
who celebrated their fiftieth Wedding Anniversaries that year: 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Clark, Mr. and Mr. Wallace Morehouse and 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace G. Carothers. They all were married in 
the same year, the Clarks, January 1, 1877; the Morehouses in 
February and the Carothers, March eighth and all six had always 
lived in Huntsburg and were close friends. 


The compiler of these Sketches recalls the active part this 
Carothers family took in all phases of the town’s life. How will- 
ingly they gave of time and talent to whatever was for the good of 
the townsfolk. Nor can he forget the many deeds of kindness which 
both Wallace and Mrs. Morehouse did for others and their quiet 
support of the Congregational Church and its work. 


II-2, I-1. Abbie M. Carothers, 
m. John H. Culbertson, Feb. 1, 1900. 


(For the Culbertson Family connection, please see the A. V. Culbertson 


Sketch) 
Their one child: 


IV-1. Clara Foster Culbertson, b. May 11, 1905 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


II-2. MI-1. IV-1. Clara Foster Culbertson, 
m. Earl D. Rockey of Ada, Ohio, Oct. 7, 1923, 

b. Sept. 7, 1899 in Ada, O.; d. Oct. 21, 1951 in Baldwin, Mich. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Rachel Abbie Rockey, b. Oct. 28, 1924 in Huntsburg, O., 
V-2. Loretta Florence Rockey, b. Nov. 9, 1925 in Huntsburg, O. 
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I-1. I-2. II-1. IV-1. V-1. Rachel Abbie Rockey, 

m. Wilmer J. Rice, of Baldwin, Mich., Nov. 2, 1942, 
b. March 10, 1923 in Pinora, Lake Co., Mich. 

Their four children: 
VI-1. Wilmer J. C. Rice, Jr., b. Aug. 7, 1943, 
VI-2. Wilma Joan Rice, b. Sept. 3, 1944, 
VI-3. Willard James Rice, b. April 14, 1946, 
VI-4. Winona Jayne Rice, b. Aug. 29, 1948. 


I-1. I-2. II-1. IV-1. V-2. Loretta Florence Rockey, 
m. Logan John Hines, Oct. 18, 1944, 
b. Feb. 15, 1925. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Jan Hunter Hines, b. Aug. 24, 1956 in Hadden Heights, N. J., 
VI-2. John Alexander Hines, b. March 8, 1959 in Woodland Hills, Cal. 


_ Abbie Maud Carothers, born in Huntsburg, Ohio, March 30, 
1880, attended the District School at the Center, the North and 
East Districts. In 1893 her parents, Horace and Clara L. Carothers, 
moved to Burton, Ohio so she could attendthe 7th and 8th grades in 
the Burton School. In 1895 they returnedto Huntsburg so she could 
start the first year in the new High School, from which she graduated 
with the first class in 1899. She was always active in music and 
played the organ in the Congregational Church from the time she 
was nine years old and was pianist for the High School under the 
direction of Fred Parsons. In later years she was active in all 
church work. 


On Feb. 1, 1900, Abbie Carothers married John H. Culbertson 
in Huntsburg, Ohio, John was born in Apple Creek, Ohio, Feb. 1, 
1873; died March 20, 1950. He came to Geauga County in 1882 
with his parents, brothers and sisters toa farm located in Huntsburg 
and Middlefield townships, but the family always went to Huntsburg 
for church and there joined the Congregational Church. John 
attended the Johnson’s Corners School. When Abbie and John were 
first married they lived on the Culbertson Farm and it was there 
that their daughter, Clara Foster Culbertson, was born in 1905. 
In 1907 they moved to Ridgeville, Ohio where John was the care- 
taker for a Country Estate. While there they bought a house in 
Akron to which they moved. It was not long before John was working 
in a mirror shop, but it was during the depression so they moved 
back to Huntsburg, to the Evans Farm. At this time Mr. and Mrs. 
Carothers remodeled the Grist Mill at the Center into a fine res- 
idence. 


John and Abbie stayed on the Evans Farm until 1927 when they 
sold and bought a home in Chardon, Ohio. John worked for the 
State Highway Department as a Graderman for 22 years. In 1935 
they rented their home in Chardon and went to Albama to join their 
daughter and son-in law. It was there they operated a store, gas 
station and restaurant, but, aftera few months the Culbertsons came 
back to Ohio and rented afarmin Hambden, living there four years. 
After this they moved back to their home in Chardon and again John 
worked for the State Highway Department. 


John and Abbie were active in church work while they lived 
in Huntsburg, Hambden and Chardon. John sang in the church 
choirs and was Chorister in the Sunday School, doing much solo 
work with his wife always as his accompanist. He also played in 
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the Huntsburg Band. After moving to Chardon Abbie was active 
in the Women’s Relief Corps; was President of Reed Corps, No. 
57, for three years and was President of District No. 11 in 1944 
and in 1945 was delegate to the National Convention in Columbus, 
Ohio; again in 1946 she was Color Bearer for the W. R. C. State Con- 
vention in Columbus. John and Abbie lived in Chardon until 1949, 
when they sold their home, because of John’s health, and bought a 
home in Middlefield, Ohio, but John lived only a few months after- 
wards. On February 1, 1950 they celebrated their Golden Wedding 
Anniversary with an Open House at their home. On March 5th John 
was taken seriously ill and died in Huron Road Hospital, March 20, 
1950. 


After John’s death and, because of Abbie’s failing eyesight, 
due to cataracts, their grand-daughter and husband, Wilmer and 
Rachel Rice, with their four children, came from Michigan to live 
with their grandmother, great-grandmother. In 1953 they returned 
to Evart, Mich. to live and grandmother Abbie went with them. 


Clara Culbertson, daughter of John and Abbie, was born in 
Huntsburg and started to school there. When in the fifth grade 
She had a serious operation on her ears; was in the hospital twice 
and, with her mother, had to stay in Cleveland for three months 
for treatments. She was unable to return to school that year and, 
beginning the sixth grade, it was found that the operation had left 
her quite deaf, making it hard for her to hear in a large class so 
she was transferred to asmaller school which was a District School 
between Huntsburg and Montville. From this school she graduated 
with the eighth grade, but, because of poor health, was unable to 
enter High School. 


October 7, 1923 Clara married Earl D. Rockey of Ada, Ohio; 
he was born Sept. 7, 1899 and died Oct. 21, 1951 in Baldwin, Mich. 
He was a road builder; came to Geauga County to work for the 
County Road Superintendent and then to Huntsburg to work as Fore- 
man for the Central Paving Co. of Hamilton, Ohio where he super- 
vised the paving of the Huntsburg to Windsor Road (now Route 322) 
to the Windsor township line. He was also the foreman for the paving 
of Center Street in Chardon, Ohio. To this union were born two 
daughters: Rachel Abbie Rockey, born Oct. 28, 1924 and Loretta 
Florence Rockey, born Nov. 9, 1925; both were born in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio. Since Earl’s work took him to many places, the family 
lived in several locations. After the deathof Clara’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Horace Carothers, the family came to live with grandfather 
Carothers in Huntsburg; later the Rockeys moved to Ada, Ohio and 
then to Burton, Ohio. In 1930 they built a house in Chardon, Ohio 
which they sold in 1934 and went to Alabama. 


Returning to Ohio, Earl worked for the County Highway De- 
partment and, taking a Civil Service examination, he passed with 
such high grades that he was entitled to be Superintendent of the 
State Highway Department when they decided to move to Michigan 
to live. There Rachel entered Baldwin High School and graduated 
in 1942 as Salutatorian of her class. On Nov. 2, 1942 she married 
Wilmer J. Rice of Baldwin, Mich. Their four children are listed 
in the genealogy of this Sketch. Wilmer J. Rice, Sr. is an Oil Well 
Driller and, before he was 21 years of age, had the name of being 
the youngest driller in the area where he worked. He has made 
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it his life work and is now (1958) Head Driller. Rachel is very 
active in Eastern Star Lodge where she hasbeen Matron as well as 
held other offices. She has been Den Mother for Boy Scouts and 
is a Leader in Girl Scouts. 


When Loretta was in the seventh grade she took the State Eighth 
Grade examination and received marks which entitled her to enter 
High School. She attended Baldwin High School three years and, in 
1943, was graduated from the Reed City High School. After gradu- 
ation she took the Cadet Nursing Course at Butterworth Hospital 
in Grand Rapids. It was while attending Reed City High School that 
she met her future husband and married him, Logan John Hines, 
October 18, 1944. Logan was born in Tipler, Wis., Feb. 15, 1925- 
and lived there until 1928 when he came with his parents, to live 
in Reed City. During World War II he was in the Marines and, 
after his release, the family moved to Milwaukee, Wis. where he 
attended college and graduated from the Engineer’s Coursein 1951. 
Logan and wife moved to New Jersey where Logan worked for 
R. C. A. as an Electrical Engineer in Cambden; later changing to 
the Sales Department in the Electronic field. It was while they 
lived in Milwaukee that Loretta was a nurse in the office of a Skin 
Specialist and, after moving to New Jersey, she did nursing ina 
hospital; later was a secretary in the R. C. A.offices. Their home 
was in Haddon Heights, N. Y. In1957the family moved to California 
but not until after the birth of a daughter, Jan Hunter Hines. The 
latest addition to the family is James Hines, a son born March 6, 
1959 in California. 


In 1886 the Austin Newton Carothers family moved from Hunts- 
burg to a farm in Hambden, Ohio. Then, in 1888, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carothers and sons Wallace and Ralph, together with Wallace’s 
wife and two children, moved to Sterling, Kansas. There Mr. and 
Mrs. Carothers and son Ralph lived on and operated a farm be- 
longing to Judge Ansel Clark, aformer Huntsburgboy. Wallace and 
family went to Hutchinson, Kan. to live and there he continued his 
trade as a shoe cobbler, and, being a fine musician, he became the 
Choir Leader in one of the Hutchinson churches. He started and 
was the leader of Singing Schools throughout that area. Later they 
moved to Wichita, Kan. where he continued active in the music of 
the church while carrying on a thriving shoe business. 


In 1884 Wallace Carothers married Carrie Burton in Huntsburg, 
Ohio where she wasborn in June, 1866. Mrs. Carrie Carothers died 
in Wichita, Kansas, March, 1925. Shewasa very successful school 
teacher. To this union were born five children, as follows: 


IiI-1. Lucretia Carothers, b. ; d. June, 1950, 
IiIl-2. Owen Carothers, b. ; d. Dec. 22, 1945, 
IiI-3. Grace Carothers, b. we : 
IlIl-4. Horace Loveland Carothers, b. 

IiI-5. Esther Burton Carothers, b. ; d. 1949. 


I-1. Lucretia Carothers, 
m. John W. Watkins in 1916, 
d. 1955. 
They had five children, three of whom died in infancy. 
IV-1. Ruth Watkins. Now Mrs. H.L. Bahanon, Liberal, Kan. 
IV-2. John W. Watkins, Jr., a printer and lives in Cleveland, Ohi 
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lI-2. Owen Carothers, 


m. Myrtle Muns in 1827. 
They had no children. 


| IlI-3. Grace Carothers, 


m. William McLean in 1916. 
d. 1933. 

Their six children: 

IV-1. Wallace Owen McLean who married Agnes Marack. They have 
one girl and two boys, 

IV-2. Ellen Florence McLean who married Amos Brenneman. They 
have three boys, 

IV-3. Bruce McLean who married Lola Smedley. They have two boys, 

IV-4. William D. McLean who married Wilma Brazill. They have four 
boys, 

IV-5. Georga Paul McLean who died in infancy, 

IV-6. Grace Esther McLean who married Loren Seeney. They have 
two girls. 

Mrs. Grace Carothers McLean still resides in Wichita, Kansas. 


IiI-4. Horace Loveland Carothers, 


m. May Joy Rodgers. 
They have no children; reside in Wichita, Kansas. 


Iil-5. Esther Burton Carothers, 


I-1. 


I-1, 


m. Lester Zieber. 

They had two children, the boy died at birth: 

IV-1. Janis Zieber, married J. E. Jelinek. Both Mr. and Mrs. Jelinek 
are school teachers. They have a girl and a boy; they reside in 
Arvada, Colorado. 


The Carothers children all attended elementary, high school and 
college in Wichita, Kansas and were very active in church work. 
The boys followed their father’s line of work and were shoe cobblers. 
The girls were teachers. Esther taught inthe Pawnee Rock, Kansas 
High School for a number of years anda large photograph of her has 
been placed in the school. 


II-5. Ralph S. Carothers, 

m. Hortense May Boyse May 14, 1902 in Lyons, Kansas. 

Their two children: 

Il-1. Kenneth Lee Carothers, b. Dec. 2, 1908 in Carmen, Oklahoma, 
IlI-2. Helene Dorathy Carothers, b. Feb. 4, 1910in Carmen, Oklahoma. 


II-5. I-1. Kenneth Lee Carothers, 

m. Vernal Davenport, Jan., 1947 in Wichita, Kansas. 
Their two children: 

IV-1. Barbara Sue Carothers, b. Nov. 25, 1947, 
IV-2. Patricia Lee Carothers, b. April 24, 1949. 


- 1-5. MI-2. Helene Dorathy Carothers, 


m. Elmer Earl McGee, Ded. 31, 1927 in Minneapolis, Kansas. 
Their five children: 

IV-1. Phyllis Marie McGee, b. Aug. 10, 1928, 

IV-2. Naleta Mae McGee, b. July 10, 1930, 

IV-3. Earl Dean McGee, 'b. Aug. 28, 1933, 

IV-4. Dorathy Joan McGee, b. Oct. 28, 1934, 

IV-5. Larry Lee McGee, b. April 10, 1940. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1, 


i-5. II-2. IV-1. Phyllis Marie McGee, 

m. Eldon Wayne True, Nov. 5, 1947 in Ocborne, Kansas. 
Their two children: 

V-1. Donald Wayne True, b. June 8, 1949, 

V-2. Dale Alan True, b. May 12, 1953. 


II-5. WI-2. IV-2. Naleta Mae McGee, 

m. Carl Rozelle, Nov. 29, 1949 in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
Their two children: 

V-1. Richard Earl Rozelle, b. Sept. 27, 1950, 

V-2. Randy Lee Rozelle, b. June 27, 1955. 


. II-5. I-2. IV-3. Earl Dean McGee, 


m. Joyce Jean Holmes, Dec. 28, 1952 in Smith Center, Kansas. 
Their three children: 

V-1. Mitchell Dean McGee, b. July 18, 1954, 

V-2. Larry Michael McGee, b. Aug. 16, 1956, 

V-3. Marci Dianne McGee, b. June 15, 1958. 


. 1-5. WI-2. IV-4. Dorathy Joan McGee, 


m. Doran William Emme, Feb. 21, 1954 in Smith Center, Kansas. 
Their two children: 

V-1. Steven Lee Emme, b. Feb. 7, 1956, 

V-2. Scott Dean Emme, b. March 1, 1958. 


. O-5. Wl-2. IV-5. Larry Lee McGee, 


m. Judith Ann McVicker, Nov. 29, 1957 in Smith Center, Kansas. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Stacy Kim McGee, b. May 16, 1958. 


II-5. Ralph S. Carothers lived with his parents on the farm in Sterling, 
Kansas until 1902 when he married Hortense May Boyse of that town. 
To this union were born two children: Kenneth Lee Carothers and 
Helen E. Dorathy Carothers. In 1908 Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Carothers 
moved to Carmen, Oklahoma and, for thirteen years, operated a con- 
fectionery and lunch business; sold it and, for five years, operated the 
‘‘Cottage Home’’ Hotel. Later Ralph was City Marshall. He was a 
member of Carmen I. O. O. F. Lodge No. 84 and of the Sterling, Kansas 
Lodge No. 171, A. F. and A. M. A short time before his death, Mr. 
Carothers received, from the latter Order a Jewelled Pin, symbolic of 
fifty years continual membership. Ralph accepted Christ when a young 
man and, although not actively associated with any church, yet he did 
exemplify, by his way of living, the teachings of the Bible and of the two 
fraternal organizations of which he was a member. With the passing of 
Ralph Carothers in 1952, history closed its pages on the immediate 
family of Austin Newton and Lucretia Carothers as its founders. 


The above information was furnished by Mrs. Abbie C. Culbertson and Mrs. 
Elmer Earl McGee. 


Horace G. Carothers, 
In later years, the Huntsburg Cobbler. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


ey. 


I-1. 


The William Wallace Chaffee Family 


Myron Chaffee, 
m. Emily Easton. 
Their son: 


II-1. William Wallace Chaffee, b. Oct. 23, 1859; d. July 24, 1937. 


II-1. William Wallace Chaffee, 
m. Cora Catherine Smith, Dec. 24, 1878, 
b. March 3, 1859; d. Sept. 22, 1929. 
Their seven children are: } 
IlI-1. Maude Emma Chaffee, b. Oct. 16, 1880; d. July 13, 1960, 
III-2. Mabel Hattie Chaffee, b. May 12, 1882; d. June 19, 1951, 
III-3, Blanche Bertha Chaffee, b. July 24, 1885, 
1-4! Vincent Smith Chaffee, b. May 4, 1890, __ 
IiI-5. Vera Irma Emily Angeline Chaffee, b. Jan. 3, 1893, 
IlI-6. Cora Marguerite Chaffee, b. June 7, 1897, 
IlI-7. Merrill Adna Chaffee, b. July 16, 1900. 


. -1. I-1. Maude Emma Chaffee, 


m. Walter S. Brown, Jan 23, 1903. 
Their two children are: 

IV-1. Cora Bernice Brown, 

IV-2. Marjorie Brown. 


. O-1. I-1. IV-1. Cora Bernice Brown, 


m. Wayne Yetter. 


IIl-1. M-1. IV-2. Majorie Brown, 
m. lst. Marion Rittenhouse, divorced. 
m. 2nd. Ray Miller. 


IIl-1. Il-2. Mabel Hattie Chaffee, 
m. Arthur Rynearson, 

Their two children are: 

IV-1. Dorothy Rynearson, 

IV-2. Glen Rynearson. 


. II-1. MI-2. IV-1. Dorothy Rynearson, 


m. Michael Kundrat, 
b. Jan. 10, 1912; d. Oct. 12, 1957. 


. -1. MI-2. IV-2. Glen Rynearson, 


m. Florence Kosman. 


. If-1. II-3. Blanche Bertha Chaffee, 


m. lst. Ed Rynearson, Died. No children. 
m. 2nd. George Schwabauer, 

Their 1 child: 

IV-1. Mary Lenore Schwabauer. 


. Il-1. Il-4. Vincent Smith Chaffee, 


m. Ethleen Ishee, Dec. 24, 1915. 
Their six children: 
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IV-1. Janette Chaffee, 

m. WayneCoffee, Jan 12, 1935, 
IV-2. George H. Chaffee, 

m. Jessie Terry, April 4, 1942, 
IV-3. Cora Marie Chaffee, 

m. Leslie Gigax, Feb. 16, 1944, 
IV-4. Phyllis Chaffee, 

m. Ed Graham, May 3, 1950, 
III-5. William Chaffee, 

m. Doris Williams, June 2, 1946, 
IlI-6. Vincent Chaffee. 


I-1. I-1. WI-5. Veral. E. A. Chaffee, 
m. Otis Rhea Strong, Aug. 19, 1916. 
(Please see the Baxter Strong Sketch for this complete Family Sketch.) 


I-1. il-1. OI-6. Cora Marguerite Chaffee, 
m. Luke P. Dudley, June 18, 1944. 


I-1. I-1. IWI-7. Merrill Adna Chaffee, 

m. Mable Staib, Dec. 24, 1922. 
Their four children: 
IV-1. Vernita Chaffee, 

m. Wayne Chalker, Aug. 25, 1946, 
IV-2. Ruth Chaffee, 

m. Dwight Reilly, June 21, 1952, 
IV-3. Richard Chaffee, 

m. Lois Hazen, June 6, 1953, 
IV-4. Merilyn Chaffee, 

m. David Richards, Aug. 21, 1954. 


Vincent Smith Chaffee and his brother, Merrill Adna Chaffee, 
became ministers of the Gospel in the Methodist Church. Merrill 
is now (1957) Superintendent of the Methodist Children’s Home, 
Berea, Ohio. 


The above information was furnished by Mrs. Otis Rhea Strong, 
and Vincent Smith Chaffee. 


A hand-made solid black walnut table fabricated by Elijah Pomeroy 
about 1830. The table is symetrically perfect; the ameteur photogra- 
pher was imperfect. The top is 31" across. 
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Susan Sanderson Clapp Sylvester Clapp 


Melinda Pomeroy Clapp. 
A member of the pioneer 


Pomeroy Family coming to 
Huntsburg in 1808. 


Melinda E. Clapp Clarke. 
Flora C. Clapp Truesdell Ransom Wife of Dr. James Frederick 


Clarke, Fairfield, lowa. 
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The Sylvester Clapp Family 


From a ‘‘Sketch of the Life of Sylvester Clapp,’’ presented by 
Paul L. Clark at the Pomeroy Reunion, Aug. 19, 1911 we quote the 
following paragraphs: 


‘‘He was born Feb. 29, 1824 in a log house one and three- 
fourths miles north of the Center of Huntsburg, the site of which 
is now marked by ‘The Centenial Oak Tree’ planted in 1876. 


‘“As a boy he was so lively that he tumbled out of bed and cut 
his chin, so that he carried the scar through life. Later, when at- 
tending school at the Center, getting into mischief with Oren Clark, 
the teacher is said to have stuffed them into the empty stove, at 
least so says his sister, Mrs. Eliza D. Wright. She also says he 
was a good boy, one whom his father could trust so that even when 
quite young he was sent to drive a bunch of cattle a long distance. 


‘“‘He was always very fond of music from the days when his 
mother would sing to him and he could make corn stalk fiddles, 
until later when he became a teacher of music. At first he led 
‘Singing Schools,’ playing. a violin; out six nights a week and driv- 
ing long distances. Later my mother, his daughter Carrie, accom- 
panied him on the organ. 


‘‘He was also a very successful school teacher. His pupils, 
00 years afterward, have been heard to say: ‘Mr. Clapp was the 
best teacher I ever had.’ 


‘‘He was very much interested in fruit culture and in main- 
taining Grove Farm a neat, good all round farm until he went to 
Illinois in 1881, when he naturally adapted himself to corn culture 
and the raising of hogs. Always bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
he had enough good spirits for himself and all those around him.’’ 


Mr. Clapp moved to Lee Center, Illinois in 1881 to look after 
the farming interests of his widowed sister, Eliza C. Wright until 
1893 when the farms were sold and brother, wife and sister moved 
to Burlington, Iowa where Mrs. Wright purchased a home at 510 
North Street. About the turn of the century advancing years 
prompted Mrs. Wright to give up her home while she went to live 
with her niece, Mrs. J. J. Seerley, Burlington and the Clapps to 
live with their youngest daughter, Mrs. J. Fred Clarke in Fair- 
field, Iowa. After her brother’s death in 1911 Mrs. Wright went 
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to Huntsburg to live with another niece, Mrs. L. D. Clark with 
whom she planned to spend the winter in Florida, but passed away 
January 12, 1912. 


Mr. Clapp was Superintendent of the Congregational Sunday 
School from 1866 to 1880. It was in 1866 that he introduced the 
music of W. 8B. Bradbury to the School and it was through his 
efforts in that year that the two reed organs used until the church 
building was burned, were purchased. He had a fine baritone voice 
which was used to good advantage as he led the singing both in 
church and Sunday School. 


Many a story has this writer heard grandfather tell of his 
experiences on those expeditions when, withtwo or three experienced 
men, he would take grafts from his and neighbor’s trees, both 
apple and pear, and every spring go farther south doing grafting 
in those days when farmers had started native growth from seeds, 
but which required the grafting of accepted fruit, such as Baldwin, 
Russet, Greenings, Sheep Nose, Maiden Blush and other apples or 
Bartlett, and Sugar pears, before an acceptable crop could be 
expected. On these trips he often went as far south as South 
Carolina, though most of the work was done in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. 


Grandfather was the author of the History of Huntsburg (pages 
740-760) in the Pioneer’s History of Geauga County published in 
1880. He also furnished the material for the Huntsburg Section of 
the History of Geauga and Lake Counties, Ohio, published in 1878. 


From another sketch presented at some Pomeroy Reunion 
are the following paragraphs: 


‘Sylvester was born in a log house which was on the west 
side of the road nearly two miles north of the Center of Huntsburg; 
this cabin was replaced by my energetic great-grandfather, Charles 
Clapp, while Sylvester was a young lad, by a two story frame house 
on a spot a trifle north of and nearer the road than where the cabin 
had been. That house, I remember well with its great fireplace in © 
the living room at which great-grandmother cooked all their meals. 
It was a huge affair with its cranes and black pots and with iron 
andirons which I remember were too heavy for me to lift as a lad 
of six or seven. A one story addition to the north, open toward the 
road was the woodshed. Back of the house was the ‘cow’ barn and 
later, near the road to the north was erected the ‘horse’ barn. 
This farm on the west side of the road with its hundred acres was 
taken over by grandfather Sylvester and to it he added some 160 
acres on the east side directly opposite, which was known as ‘Grove 
Farm.’ On both pieces grandfather planted large orchards of apples 
and pears. 


‘‘There came the day when it was discovered by this dashing 
young swain, Sylvester, that a young and very attractive Susan 
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Kingsley Sanderson was boarding with her uncle Samuel Bodman 
at the corner just north of Grove Farm. Seems to me grandfather 
said it was an awfully long time that this young school teacher 
kept him on pins and needles, but she did finally consent to take 
over the management of the new story and a half house on the east 
side of the road on Grove Farm and where their three daughters 
were born.’’ 


We quote a few paragraphs from the address by the minister 
given at the memorial service for grandfather Clapp in Fairfield, 
Iowa, May, 1911: 


‘‘Mr. Clapp was born in the old West- 
ern Reserve in Ohio and was a product of the 
best which the notable region has contribu- 
ted to our American life. He was a gentle- 
man of the old school, possessing a courtli- 
ness, a fineness of moral and spiritual 
fibre, a gentleness, which is all too rare in 
these days. The best of Congregational 
blood flowed in his veins. It was the blue 
blood of New England Congregationalism, 
than which there is no better, transferred 
a little to the west. There was an extreme 
friendliness of disposition, and the ability 
to adapt himself to varying types of people 
_ as a friend to all. 


The religious element stood out in bold relief, and he bore 
worthily the name of Christian. He was a church man in the best 
sense of the term, and for thirty years or more, was a leader of 
the music in his home Sunday School in Ohio. He was a man who 
loved the church and was faithful in the support of all its activities 
until declining years made active participation impossible. It was 
stalwartness and ruggedness of manhood exemplified in this man’s 
life. There were the heroic virtues and the best of the Puritanic 
spirit. They are the virtues which country and church must depend 
upon for the permanence and wholesomeness of their life. He was 
also a companionable man, one whom men enjoyed conversing with, 
who had something to give.’’ 


Grandmother Susan Kingsley Sanderson Clapp (Both she and her 
family were proud of the ‘‘Kingsley’’ and ‘‘Sanderson’’ names, as 
they told of families of prominence and worth) was a wonderful 
home maker; retiring in nature, but always ready to participate in 
any project of worth. In her teens grandmother came to live with 
her aunt Mrs. Samuel Bodman. Their home was two miles north 
of the Center and it was at this corners that the young lady ina 
very few years became the teacher in what was called the Clapp 
School so it was an almost foregone dictum that young Sylvester, 
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when he had ‘‘screwed up his courage,’’ should seek this attractive 
young lady. However, according to grandfather’s stories, it was 
not easy going and more than once he found himself cut out. Still, 
‘‘Patience hath its sure reward,’’ and he had the new home ready 
for his bride in November, 1853. 


The Clapp Family at Hillside Farm about 1896. 
Susan K.S. Clapp, Carrie C. Clark, Melinda C. Clarke, 
Flora C. Truesdell, Sylvester Clapp. 


It was this grandchild’s privilege to live a year with the 
grandparents in Lee Center, [linois, as a lad of twelve and it was 
during that year that his grandmother was mostappreciated. There 
was loving care coupled with strict discipline bothfor the grandson 
and for every member ofthe household. She will always be remem- 
bered as a grand woman. 


Tribute is paid to the life of the Clapps’ eldest daughter, 
Carrie Ann Clapp Clark, in the Leonard Daniel Clark Sketch to 
which the reader is kindly referred. 


Charles C. Clark, son of the J..Warren Clark, mentioned on a 
preceeding page, a prominent attorney in Burlington, Iowa, was the 
principal speaker at the Huntsburg Centennial Celebration in 1908. 
He was a man of highest integrity and finest business principles. 
He always thought of Huntsburg with a special 
consideration. 


Mrs. Melinda E. Clapp Clarke was a 
ready civic and church leader in her home 
town, Fairfield, Iowa where her husband, Dr. 
J. Frederick Clarke was the leading physican- 
surgeon. Dr. Clarke, while a member of the 
Iowa State Legislature sponsored legislation 
which made possible the erection of several 
local hospitals; one of the most successful of 
which was the first one established in Fair- 
field and which is still doing an excellent 
community service. During World War I 
“eee Dr. Clarke was the head of Hospital Unit No. 
Dr. & Mrs. J. Frederick Six which was stationed in France for the 
Clark at home. duration. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


THE SYLVESTER CLAPP FAMILY 


Charles Clapp, b. Jan. 1, 1793 in Westhampton, Mass. He came to 

Ohio in 1818 and settled in Huntsburg in 1820. He died in 1875. 

m. Melinda Pomeroy March 6, 1823, 
b. Oct. 5, 1802; d. Jan. 1, 1890 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

Their three children: 

II-1. Sylvester Clapp, b. Feb. 29, 1824; d. May 23, 1911 in Fairfield, 
Iowa, 

II-2. Eliza Dorcas Clapp, b. May 7, 1826; d. Jan. 5, 1912 in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio, 

II-3. Sophia M. Clapp, b. Jan. 13, 1830; d. Nov. 17, 1884. 

Mrs. Melinda Pomeroy Clapp was the fourth child of Stephen and Lydia 

Pomeroy, the first settlers in Huntsburg, Ohio, born in Westhampton, 

Mass. 


. Il-1. Sylvester Clapp, 


m. Susan Kingsley Sanderson, Nov. 24, 1853 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
b. Oct 13, 1834 in Wheatley, Mass.; d. June 30, 1915, Fairfield, Ia. 

Their three children: 

III-1. Carrie Ann Clapp, b. Oct. 3, 1854 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. April5, 
1947 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

IlI-2. Flora Jannett Clapp, b. June 26, 1859 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

III-3. Melinda Eliza Clapp, b. March 22, 1863 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Aug. 12, 1946 in Fairfield, Iowa. 


IIl-1. Il-1. Carrie A. Clapp, 

m. Leonard D. Clark, Jan 1, 1877 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

For this complete genealogy please consult the Clark-Clarke Genealogy 
published in 1952. 


IIl-1. WI-2. Flora J. Clapp, 
m. ist. Frank W. Truesdell, Oct. 21, 1886, 
b. June 16, 1857; d. Oct. 2, 1894. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Marian Truesdell, b. July 6, 1889; d. April 15, 1890, 
IV-2. Dorothy Truesdell, b. Sept. 6, 1890; d. June 10, 1961. 


IIl-1. HWI-2. IV-2. Dorothy Truesdell, 

m. Donald J. Jackson, 
b. April 27, 1900; d. Oct. 8, 1937. 

Their one child: 

V-1. Donald T. Jackson, b. April 7, 1933. Donald T. Jackson is a 
school teacher and lives in Hempstead, N. Y. 


. O-1. WI-2. Flora J. C. Truesdell, 


m. 2nd. Julius B. Ransom, M. D., Jan. 17, 1897, 
b. May 11, 1854; d. 
Their one child: 
IV-3. Julius C. Ransom, b. Oct. 12, 1898; d. Dec. 8, 1953. 


II-1. MI-2. IV-3. Julius C. Ransom, 
m. Virginia Hardwick, 

b. Nov. 9, 1902. 
Their two children: 
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V-1. John H. Ransom, b. Aug. 30, 1927, 
V-2. Peter R. Ransom, b. June 17, 1932. 


I-1. -1. HI-2. IV-3. V-1. John H. Ransom, 
m. Jeanne 
Their three children: 
VI-1. Susan Ransom, 
VI-2. Cynthia Ransom, 
VI-3. Jean Ransom. 


I-1, Il-1. I-2. IV-3. V-2. Peter R. Ransom, 
m. Ann Rhissa Winsch, Jr. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. Peter R. Ransom, Jr., 
VI-2. Hilary Haradon Ransom, 
VI-3. Charles Winsch Ransom. 


I-1. H-1. OI-3. Melinda E. Clapp, 
m. J. Frederick Clarke, M.D., Oct. 13, 1891 in Lee Center, Il. 
b. Feb. 23, 1864; d. April 12, 1942. 
There were no children. 


I-1. Il-2. Eliza D. Clapp, 
m. Martin Wright of Lee Center, 111., 
b. Aug. 5, 1835; d. Jan. 30, 1880. 
There were no children. 


I-1. II-3. Sophia Clapp, 
m. J. Warren Clark, Jan. 22, 1854. 
For this genealogy please consult the Clark-Clarke Genealogy which 
was published by Mrs. Viola Baker in 1952. 


Note: 
A brother of Susan K. Sanderson Clapp, Pliny K. Sanderson, 
was born Aug. 30, 1832 in Wheatley, Mass. In later years he 
was a rancher in Nebraska. It was for him that your compiler 
of this book was named. 


The Four Generations, about 1881, Syl- Charles C. Clark, Burlington, lowa. 
vester Clapp, Pliny O. Clark, Carrie Please see page 4 of this Sketch. 
Clark, Melinda Pomeroy Clapp. 
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The Alphonso Walter Clark Family 


Alphonso Walter Clark was born to William and Levina Hager 
Clark, March 3, 1851 in the south-east part of Huntsburg, called 
Egypt. Later his father, William, moved to a farm just east of 
Huntsburg Center. He had his schooling in the Huntsburg schools 
and helped his father on the large farm. He married Emma Sophia 
Pickett of Montville, Ohio, January 7, 1875; she was born March 5, 
1856. Four Children were born to them: Bessie, who died in in- 
fancy; William Oren Clark, born July 30, 1876; Lloyd Walter Clark, 
born May 11, 1880 and Merle Alphonso Clark, born April 5, 1891. 
They observed their Golden Wedding Anniversary in January, 1925. 


In early life Alphonso became a member of the Huntsburg 
Methodist Church and ever remained true to the faith he embraced 
in childhood. He also was a member of the Chardon I.0.0.F. 
Lodge. He served as a Township Trustee for several years and 
was a Church Trustee at the time of his death, February 18, 1929, 
when he was seventy-seven years of age. The funeral services 
were held at the Methodist Church in Huntsburg with Rev. Mr. 
Campbell officiating. Emma Pickett Clark, his wife, passed away 
July 29, 1928, at the age of seventy-two. She was a member of the 
Huntsburg Methodist Church and Aid Society as well as of the 
Rebecca Lodge as long as there was onein Huntsburg. Rev. George 
M. B. Taylor conducted the funeral service for Mrs. Clark. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark are buried in the Huntsburg Cemetery. 


William Oren Clark, the first son of Alphonso Walter and Emma 
Pickett Clark, was born July 30, 1876. He attended the Huntsburg 
schools and later learned the trade of a tinsmith; his tin shop was 
just west of the village of Huntsburg. He was reared in a Christian 
home, born of a religious background and years ago united with the 
Methodist Church of Huntsburg. He was united in marriage to 
Midah Allen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Allen residents of 
Huntsburg and later, Montville, Ohio, in 1908. Their one son, 
Roger Allen Clark was born February 15, 1909. In later years 
William Clark married Alberta Rumpler, June 3, 1924. Mrs. 
Alberta Rumpler Clark was born January 2, 1887. They were 
married in the home of William’s parents by Rev. George M. B. 
Taylor. 


William O. Clark passed away May 28, 1954, aged 77 years, 
10 months. Burial was beside hisfatherin the Huntsburg Cemetery. 


Roger Allen Clark, son of William Oren and Midah Allen Clark, 
was born in Huntsburg and attended the schools in Huntsburg. He 
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Alphonso Walter Clark Emma Pickett Clark 


The A. W. Clark Residence, east of Huntsburg Center. 
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married Betty Jane Jepson, April, 1936. During World War II Roger 
served in the Pacific area. 


Lloyd Walter Clark, the second son of Alphonso Walter and 
Emma Pickett Clark, was born in Huntsburg, Ohio, attended the 
Huntsburg School and, at the age of eighteen, left to serve an ap- 
prenticeship in Watch Making at Westfield, N. Y. During 1901 and 
1902 he attended the Canadian Horological Institute at Toronto, 
Canada. In1904he wentto Los Angeles, California and was married 
to Grace Elvira Baldwin November 24, 1909 at Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia. He attended the Los Angeles College of Optometry and 
graduated with the degree of Doctor of Optometry. 


To Lloyd Walter and Grace Baldwin Clark two children were 
born: Ruth Emma Clark, born October 13, 1910 and Robert Lloyd 
Clark, born October 29, 1915. 


Ruth Emma Clark married Robert Taylor, March 9, 1929 and 
to them two children wereborn: Lloyd Robert Taylor, born January 
28, 1931 who is now (1954) serving in the United States Air Force; 
and Larry Dean Taylor, born December 14, 1934 who married 
Marlene Rowland. 


Robert Lloyd Clark, the second son of Lloyd and Grace Clark, 
was born October 29, 1915 and was married to Gertrude Corcoran, 
April 16, 1928. They have twodaughters: Toni Clark, born Febru- 
ary 14, 1942 and Vici Clark, born July 6, 1944. 


Merle Alphonso Clark, the third son of Alphonso and Emma 
Pickett Clark, was born in Huntsburg, Ohio and attended the Hunts- 
burg School. Later he learned the Barber Trade and afterwards 
worked for The Fisher Body Works in Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
united in marriage to Fern Cummings, November 14, 1912 and to 
them two children were born: Helen Ruth Eleanor Clark who died 
in infancy and Jane Lenora Clark. Jane was born March 18, 1919 
and married Robert Cogan, September 20, 1941. To the Cogans 
three children were born: Robert Thomas Cogan, born November 
27, 1950; James Douglas Cogan, born July 29, 1952 and Nancy 
Jane Cogan, born January 15, 1954. 


By Dr. Lloyd Walter Clark. 


Right-left: A. W. and Mrs. 
Clark, Son Merle, daughter 
Jane and Mrs. Merle Clark 
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The William Clark Family 


Ebenezer Clark, IV son of Ebenezer Clark, III and Eunice 
Pomeroy Clark, was born in Massachusetts, Dec. 12, 1775. He 
married Lucy Phelps, Oct. 24, 1805. They, with their seven child- 
ren, made the long trip from Lunenburg, Vermont to Huntsburg, 
Ohio in the winter of 1818; the children were Lucy, Ebenezer V, 
Ann, Mary, William, Truman and Sarah. They went to Lake Erie 
and from there they made the trip on the ice to Painesville, Ohio 
and then on to the home of his uncle, Abner Clark in Huntsburg, 
Ohio, who had come there from the east in 1811. Ebenezer’s land, 
which they had selected, was nearly a mile north from the Center; 
this home was the Truman Clark’s in 1884 and is now 1959 the 
home of Hal Clarke. 


In 1820 Ebenezer Clark and wife, with ten other families, 
organized a Baptist Church and later they joined with the Disciple 
Church. 


The township of Huntsburg was not politically organized until 
1821 at a meeting of the Board of Commissioners of Geauga County, 
held in Chardon, April 3, 1821. Ebenezer Clark IV, John Howell 
and Guy Carlton were appointed Trustees. 


Three children were born to Ebenzer and Lucy Clark in Hunts- 
burg: Eunice, Martha and Oren. Ebenezer and wife spent their last 
days on their two-hundred acre farm. Lucy Phelps Clark died 
Dec. 31, 1848, aged 65 years. Ebenezer Clark died Oct. 14, 1852, 
aged 76 years; both sleep in the Huntsburg Cemetery. 


William Clark, son of Ebenezer Clark IV and Lucy Phelps 
Clark, was born in Lunenburg, Vermont, April 2, 1813. He was 
four years of age when his parents made the trip to Huntsburg, 
during the winter of 1818. The new home was nearly a mile north 
of the Center and it was there he grew to manhood with his six 
sisters and three brothers. He attended the school at the Center 
and united with the Disciple Church in his boyhood. He married 
Levina Hager, Feb. 14, 1843, who was the daughter of Roswell and 
Mindwell Hannum Hager and who came to Huntsburg from Vermont 
in 1833. Her grandparents: Luther and Persis Hannum, came at 
the same time and settled in the southeast part of town. 


Levina Hager was born Feb. 13, 1822 and was ten years of age 


when her parents came to the new home in Huntsburg. William 
and Levina’s first home was near her parents’ and grandparents’ 
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home. Their children were: Orlando Clark, who died during the 
Civil War, May 15, 1862, aged eighteen years; Philura, Martha, 
Edward, Alphonso, Clarence and Rosa. Martha and Edward died in 
infancy. 


In 1855 William sold this first farm to a Mr. Mansfield and 
bought an eighty-eight acre farm in the northeast part of town and 
this was where they were living when Orlando went away to War. 
Some years later they bought a farm home just east of the Center 
Hill and this was where they lived until he retired. 


They were members of the Huntsburg Methodist Church; were 
quiet, unassuming people and very energetic. When the sons 
married, each was given a farm and they retired to a small place 
he had bought at the top of the Center Hill. Levina passed away 
July 13, 1885, aged 66 years; after which the daughter, Rosa and 
husband David Brewer moved into the home and cared for their 
father until his death, Dec. 5, 1890 at the age of 77 years. 


The above information was furnished by: Mrs. Mabel Clark Weaver. 


The Clarence Eqward Clark Family 


Clarence Edward Clark, son of William and Levina Hager 
Clark, was born in the southeast part of Huntsburg, May 25, 1858. 
He received the schooling of the day in Huntsburg and united with 
the Huntsburg Methodist Church when a boy. He learned the car- 
penter trade while helping his father on the farm. He met Miss 
Lillie Curtis from Wisconsin, while she was visiting her uncle 
Joel Curtis; they became engaged and, in the fall of 1877, he made 
the trip to Weston, Wisconsin where they were united in marriage 
in the home of the bride’s parents, Nov. 18, 1877; the Rev. Mr. 
Massie, of the Methodist Church, performing the ceremony. Lillie 
Curtis was the daughter of Ethen R. and Hannah Hicks Curtis, born 
Aug. 12, 1855 in Lima, Ohio. They moved to Wisconsin when she 
was one year of age. 


Clarence and Lillie returned to Ohio and started housekeeping 
on his father’s farm in northeast Huntsburg. They both were 
members of the Methodist Church. Three daughters were born to 
this couple on this farm: Ethel May Clark, born Jan. 23, 1879; 
Mabel Luella Clark, May 15, 1883 and Myrtle Anna Clark, April 23, 
1885. Lillie Curtis Clark died May 10, 1899, aged 43 years, and 
was buried in the Huntsburg Cemetery. Clarence and daughters 
Mabel and Myrtle moved to Painesville, Ohio where he worked 
with his brother-in-law, David Brewer, at the carpenter trade. 
Here he met Miss Emma Courtney of Medina County, Ohio and 
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they were married in the Disciple parsonage, by the minister, 
Oct. 16, 1900. They moved back to the farm in Huntsburg where 
a daughter, Monetta Emma Clark, was born to them, Jan. 3, 1902. 
She died March 31, 1902. 


For ten years Mr. Clark had a ginseng garden on the farm, 
having one acre of plants under shade. In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
left the farm and bought what was his father’s home at Huntsburg 
Center and it was there that the wife, Emma Courtney Clark, 
passed away Jan. 1, 1926. Clarence E. Clark passed away at the 
home of his daughter, Mabel Clark Weaver, in Middlefield, Ohio, 
Jan. 20, 1945, aged nearly 92 years. Both Clarence E. and wife 
Emma Courtney Clark are buried in the Huntsburg Cemetery. 


Ethel May Clark was the first child born to Clarence E. and 
Lillie C. Clark, Jan. 23, 1879, in their farm home in the northeast 
part of Huntsburg. She attended the little District School a half 
mile away. Miss Mamie Clark of Huntsburg was her first teacher; 
later she went to the High School at the Center. In 1895, at the age 
of sixteen, she united with the Huntsburg Methodist Church where 
she had attended both the church service and Sunday School as a 
child. 


On Feb. 24, 1898 she was united in marriage with Calvin Har- 
land Ohl, the son of Jefferson and Saphrona Kibbe Ohl of southeast 
Huntsburg, in the home of her parents. The Rev. Mr. Rowe, her 
pastor, performed the ceremony. The young couple started house- 
keeping on the farm belonging to Calvin’s uncle, John Ohl, in Park- 
man, Ohio. Six children were borntothem: Clarence J. Ohl, Cecil 
Henry Ohl, Mildred Blanche Ohl, Elva May Ohl, Arlington Clark 
Ohl, and Audrey Jean Ohl. Ethel Clark Ohl passed away in the 
Warren Hospital, July 17, 1947 of a heart ailment, aged 68 years. 
The Rev. Walter Taylor of the Middlefield Methodist Church, con- 
ducted the service. Burial was in her father’s lot in the Huntsburg 
Cemetery. 


Calvin H. Ohl was born in Liberty, Ohio, May 7, 1871. He was 
a farmer and teamster. He passed away in July, 1952 at 81 years 
of age, at the home of his son, Arlington Ohl in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Rev. Albert Wolstencroft of the First Methodist Church, Middle- 
field, Ohio, was the minister at the funeral. Burial was in his 
father’s lot in the Middlefield Cemetery. | 


Clarence J. Ohl, the eldest child of CalvinH. and Ethel C. Ohl, 
was born Jan. 6, 1899 at.his grandparents’ home in Huntsburg, the 
Clarence E. Clarks. He was united in marriage, July 18, 1925, 
to Hazel Eva Phillips, daughter of Ray and Eva Barnes Phillips of 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
George M. B. Taylor at the Methodist Parsonage in Huntsburg. 
They had a home ready for them on Vine Street, Middlefield. Both 
Clarence and Hazel attended Burton School. They are busy people: 
Mr. Ohl having been employed by the State Highway Department for 
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many years; later was chief of the Middle field Fire Department 
for ten years, doing much toward the Department’s development 
and efficiency. Both Mr. and Mrs. Ohl are members of and active 
workers in the First Methodist Church, Middlefield; Mr. Ohl having 
been Superintendent of the Sunday School for ten years and Mrs. 
Ohl has assisted in all the Church organizations and she was also 
Village Treasurer for twelve years and business manager for 
Hughes Products. 


Clarence and Hazel Ohl have a son, Clarence J. Ohl, Jr., born 
Sept. 11, 1930. Clarence, Jr. graduated from the Middlefield High 
School in 1948 and in 1950 he enlistedin the Air Force for the term 
of four years with the time spent in Germany and North Africa. 
After returning from the service he married Mrs. Stella Nutt of 
Middlefield, daughter of Mrs. Michael Majka, Painesville, Ohio, 
April 28, 1957. To them Cynthia S. Ohl was born Feb. 7th, 1958 
and on April 10, 1958 Clarence, Jr. adopted Stella’s daughter Judith 
Ann Nutt who was born Dec. 17, 1946. Clarence Jr. has a service 
station in Middlefield and he, Stella and Judith are members of the 
First Methodist Church in Middlefield. 


Mildred Blanche Ohl, daughter of Calvin and Ethel Ohl, was born 
in Parkman, Ohio, July 25, 1904. She attended the Burton School and 
married Henry Schoreider of Ashtabula, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1933 in 
Warren, Ohio. He was an electrician by trade; born Feb. 1, 1900. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schoreider now own and operate the large Morgandale 
Trailer Park of 50 trailers. They have no children. 


Elva May Ohl, daughter of Calvin and Ethel Ohl, was born 
Dec. 5, 1908 in Parkman, Ohio. She had her education in the Burton 
schools and attended the Methodist Church and Sunday School in 
Middlefield, Ohio. She married Roy Joseph Camp of Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 2, 1925. Their home is in Battle Creek, Mich. Their 
two daughters, one born in Cleveland, the other in Chargrin Falls, 
Ohio were Evelyn May Camp, May 28, 1926 and Phyllis June Camp, 
July 2, 1928. Roy is employed at Ford Motors. 


Evelyn May Camp, the elder daughter of Roy J. and Elva O. 
Camp, married Nickola Ritse, June 4, 1948 in Battle Creek, Mich. 
where they have their home. They have a daughter, Susan May 
Ritse, born March 2, 1951 in Florida while her father was stationed 
with the Army during World War I. 


Phyllis June Camp, the second daughter of Roy J. and Elva 
O. Camp, married Clinton Turner Duff of Battle Creek, Mich., 
July 2, 1946 in Battle Creek. Their two children are: Laura Lee 
Duff, born May 3, 1947 and Leroy William Duff, born Dec. 31, 1950. 


Arlington Clark Ohl, the fifth child of Calvin H. and Ethel C. 


Ohl, was born in Burton, Ohio, Jan. 8, 1914. He attended school 
there and, later, in Middlefield, Ohio. He married Geraldine Durst 
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of Kirtland, Ohio, Jan. 1, 1936. Their one child: Arline Ethel Ohl, 
was born in Kirtland, April 15, 1938. On April 20, 1944 Arlington 
was inducted into the Air Force; leaving for the east in a bomber, 
Feb. 11, 1945. During the War he flew many missions into Germany 
from England as a lower ball turret gunner and for his part in the 
bombing of Berlin, was awarded the Presidential Citation. March 
25, 1950 he married Marie Defrance. Theylive in Cleveland where 
he is a long distance trucker. 


Audrey Maxine Ohl, the sixth child of Calvin H. and Ethel C. 
Ohl, was born in Burton, Ohio, April 5, 1919. On Dec. 6, 1937 she 
married Richard Erskine of Battle Creek, Mich.; the cermony being 
performed in Warren, Ohio. Mr. Erskine wasborn March 18, 1916. 
They have three sons: Robert Harrison Erskine, born Feb. 8, 1939; 
Larry Gean Erskine, born June 12, 1940 and Mark Stephen Erskine, 
born Dec. 18, 1946. They live in Battle Creek, Mich. 


Mabel Luella Clark, the daughter of Clarence E. and Lillie C. 
Clark, was born in Huntsburg, Ohio, May 15, 1883. She attended 
the little District School near the farm home; her first teacher was 
Miss Clara Strong, sister of Emmet Strong; later she attended the 
High School at the Center. On June 26, 1907 she married Austin 
Noble Weaver in Middlefield, Ohio, who was the son of Isaac and 
Suzanna Weaver and who was born Nov. 14, 1869 in Boardman, Ohio. 
His father and mother were members of the Methodist Church. In 
the year 1920, twin girls came into their home: Lorraine June 
Weaver and Lenore Jane Weaver, born Nov. 10th. It was in 1920 
that Mrs. Weaver united with the Methodist Church in Huntsburg 
while Rev. W. E. Dean was pastor; both she and her husband, 
Austin, were onthe Church Board; while Mrs. Weaver was treasurer 
of the Aid Society for three years. Their home was west of Hunts- 
burg Center; there Austin passed away March 17, 1936 of a heart 
ailment. He was an energetic, kindheartedman. He was a painter; 
also did mason work. Burial was inthe family lot in the Huntsburg 
Cemetery, the Rev. Mr. Roe officiating. 


Lorraine June Weaver, daughter of Austin N. and Mabel C. 
Weaver, was born Nov. 10, 1920. She graduated from the Hunts- 
burg High School in 1939; had united with the Huntsburg Methodist 
Church in 1938, Rev. Paul Acker, minister. She was active in the 
Church and Sunday School work; sang inthe choir and was a member 
of the Church Board. Two years after graduating from High School 
She married Robert Henry Duncan of Middlefield, Ohio, July 5, 1941. 
The Rev. R. A. Hall performed the ceremony in the Methodist 
parsonage. Robert was the son of John and Violet Smallwood 
Duncan; was born in Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 18, 1918 and was in the 
Air Force four years in World War I, some of the time in Europe 
and part of the time in Columbus, Ga. During the latter time, 
Lorraine was living near by and took a Red Cross Nurse’s course 
and upon graduation .did active work, with 120 hours of volunter 
service, in the Columbus Georgia Hospital. Lorraine is nowa 
member of the Middlefield Methodist Church. Their home is on 
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Lake Street, Middlefield; they have three sons: Robert John Henry 
Duncan, born Jan. 15, 1951; Richard Austin Duncan, born March 8, 
1953 and Ronald Eugene Duncan, born Jan. 16, 1955. 


Lenore Jane Weaver, the twin sister of Lorraine, was born 
Nov. 10, 1920 and had her twelve years of schooling in the Hunts- 
burg Central School, graduating with the class of twenty-four 
members in 1939. Her oration: ‘‘My Memory Tells Me,’’ was a 
history of the entire twelve years of the class. She united with the 
Huntsburg Methodist Church in 1938, the Rev. Paul Acker minister. 
She was active both in the Church and the Sunday School; singing 
in the choir. She married Leonard Eugene Smallwood of Middle- 
field, May 23, 1942; the ceremony being performed by the Rev. 
Wolcott S. Harsell, pastor of the First Christian Church there. 
Leonard is the son of William and Caroline Gilchrist Smallwood, 
Middlefield, Ohio; was born May 10, 1918 in Middlefield and grad- 
uated from the High School there. Heis now a member of the firm, 
Smallwood Packing Co. He andLenoreare members of the Middle- 
field Methodist Church. Four children were born to them: Leslie 
Lenore Smallwood, born March 26, 1946; Leonard Eugene Smallwood, 
Jr., born Jan. 11, 1948; Katheryne Ellen Smallwood, born Feb. 2, 
1949; Cynthia Lorraine Smallwood, born June 15, 1950. Their home 
is west of Middlefield. 


Myrtle Anna Clark, the third daughter of Clarnce E. and Lillie 
C. Clark, was born April 23, 1885 at the home on the old farm in 
northeast Huntsburg. The house was a large square one, up ona 
hill and to get to it one left the highway, crossed a bridge and then, 
by winding road, reached the top of the hill. This ‘‘Maple Hill’’ 
farm was in the Clark family for sixty-two years, as grandfather 
William Clark bought it from Jacob S. Eatinger in 1855. Myrtle 
started to the District School, asdidher sisters, the very same one 
which her father attended in 1860. Myrtle’s first teacher was 
Charlie Jerome of the Jerome family who were neighbors to the 
Clarks. Some of the scholars in Myrtle’s class were: Florence 
Clark, Blanche Chaffee and Clifford Dugan. In 1896 Myrtle and her 
sisters started attending the Central School at Huntsburg Center; 
driving the two and a half miles, as there were no busses then. 


Dec. 15, 1906 Myrtle Anna Clark was married to Charlie 
Aspenwell Hawthorne in Middlefield, Ohio. Charlie was born in 
Middlefield, Dec. 24, 1872 to John and Lucy Cadwell Hawthorne. 
The young couple attended the Methodist Church and Charlie has 
sung in the choir. They started housekeeping on the Hawthorne 
farm southeast of the Village of Middlefield. Two children were 
born to them: Lillie Bell Hawthorne, born June 8, 1911 and Char- 
line Jean Hawthorne, born April 10, 1917. Later they moved toa 
home in Middlefield where they hadagreenhouse for several years. 
Charlie worked for the State Highway Department, building roads 
and bridges until he retired. He was a member of the Middle- 
field Band. He passed away April 8, 1951 of a heart ailment. Rev. 
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Albert Wolstencroft officiated at the funeral. Burial was in the 
Middlefield Cemetery. Charlie was 79 years of age; his hobbies 
were music and flowers. Myrtle is a member of the Middlefield 
Methodist Church and, at one time, was a teacher in the Sunday 
School. She and Charlie were members of the Pythian Lodge of 
Middlefield, Myrtle for forty years. 


Lillie Bell Hawthorne was born to Charles A. and Myrtle C. 
Hawthorne, June 8, 1911. She graduated from the Middlefield 
High School in 1931 and had played in the High School Band. She 
also played piano and violin. At one time she had a restaurant in 
Troy, Ohio, called ‘‘Lillie’s Place.’’ Lillie married Grant Stone, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Perry Stone of Burton, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1935, 
in New York State. Rev. Lee R. Phillips, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, performed the ceremony. Grant was born Sept. 24, 1908 
in Burton and graduated from the Mechanic School in Cleveland 
and has done garage work in Chagrin Falls, for many years. Two 
children were born to Grant and Lillie B. Stone: Bonetta Jean 
Stone, May 2, 1939 and Charles Allyn Stone, March 2, 1945, both 
in Bedford, Ohio. The home is in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


Charline Jean Hawthorne, daughter of Charles A. and Myrtle C. 
Hawthorne, was born April 10, 1917 at the old Hawthorne farm in 
southeast Middlefield. She attended the Middlefield Schools and in 
1931 received a medal for the most outstanding girl in her class. 
She was a member of the School Band and played the piano as well. 
She graduated with, and was the president of, the class of 1923. 
On April 24, 1937 Charline was married to Marion Cooper of Middle- 
field, in New York State, by Rev. Lee R. Phipps, a Methodist min- 
ister. Marion, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Cooper, of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, was born Sept. 5, 1910. Charline and husband have their 
home in Middlefield and are members of the Middlefield Methodist 
Church, as well as of the Eastern Star in Burton. They have two 
sons: Richard Ellis Cooper, born March 12, 1942 and Milton Leslie 
Cooper, born June 12, 1945. 


The above information was furnished by Mrs. Mabel Clark Weaver. 
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The Joseph Marsh Pomeroy Clark Family 


Joseph Marsh Pomeroy Clark (1794-1873), ninth child of Ebe- 
nezer III, the eldest by Mindwell Pomeroy, born Dec. 7, 1793, the 
year before Ebenezer HI moved to Lunenburg, Vt. to what is known 
as the Bow Farm in the bow of the Connecticut River. Joseph, at 
nineteen, was chosen captain of a company of Militia, preparing for 
the War of 1812. The War terminated before the company saw any 
active service, but he went by the title of ‘‘captain’’ the rest of his 
life. 


In 1815 he went to the ‘‘Western Reserve’’ of Ohio on foot and 
returned to Vermont the same year. The next year he returned to 
Ohio and settled three-fourths of a mile northof what later became 
Huntsburg. He was accompanied by his half-brother, Ebenezer IV 
and his family — Truman (Clark) wasa baby; alsoby his half-sister 
Joana Marsh and a number of other members of the Clark family 
and other Vermont people who were descendants of old Northampton 
families. 


He married Olivia Clark, daughter of Abner Clark; she was 
born June 4, 1796 and died Sept. 17, 1834. They had seven children, 
only two of whom left descendants, ie.: Olive Elizabeth and Warren. 


On April 3, 1836 Joseph married Charlotte, daughter of Caleb 
Brainard; she was born July 19, 1819 and died Oct. 24, 1893. 
They had twelve children: 

1. Nancy Charlotte, b. Feb. 10, 1838; d. May 17, 1839, 
2. Ebenezer, b. March 11, 1839: d. Oct. 19, 1907, 

3. Horace Spencer, b. Aug. 12; 1840; d. April 11, 1907, 
4, Ansel Russell, b. April 10, 1842; d. Sept. 4, 1920, 

5. Arthur Brown, b. Oct. 15, 1843; d. Nov. 7, 1922, 

6. Cassius Clay, b. Aug. 15, 1845; d. Dec. 18, 1920, 

7. Eunice Sophia, b. April 30, 1847; d. April 12, 1927, 
8. Addison Franklin, b. Jan. 21, 1849; d. Nov. 23, 1928,* 
9. George Washington, b. Aug. 5, 1851; d. March, 1934, 
10. Silas Brainard, b. Aug. 5, 1853; d. 1928, 

11. Edgar Marsh, b. July 16, 1856; d. Nov. 1, 1936, 

12. Ella Mariah, b. June 24, 1858; d. Oct., 1917. Married Claire 

Camp.* 


*Had no children. 


2. Ebenezer (1839-1907), lawyer, married Nettie Ashworth. They 
had one son, Ernest, who married Genevieve and they had two 
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children: a daughter, Violet and a son, named Edgar who lives 
in Kansas City, Mo., as did his father. 


. Horace Spencer (1840-1907), lawyer, married Lizzie. They 
had two sons, named Horace and Russell, and a daughter, 
Zarina. 


Horace, son of Horace Spencer, married Kit Lind in Mattoon, 
lil. where he established the Clark Meter Box Company. He 
died in the 30 or early 40. Had three sons: Kenneth, who mar- 
ried and lived in Wichita, Kan. in the 40’s. 


The other two children of Horace were: Pomeroy who married 
and lived in Mattoon, Ul. and Don, who lives in Mattoon, Il. 


Russell, son of Horace Spencer, had two children by his first 
wife. Zarina, the daughter of Horace Spencer, married Harry 
Tillitson. 


. Ansel Russell (1842-1920), lawyer; lived in Sterling, Kansas; 
had no children, except an adopted daughter, Emma, who 
married Charles Vogel and who lives in Sterling. They have 
several children. Ansel was District Judge for many years. 
(Note: Letters addressed each to Mrs. and. Mr. Vogel, May 
1st, 1962 were returned, marked: ‘‘Deceased.’’) 


. Arthur Brown (1843-1922), lawyer; lived at Independence, 
Kansas for many years before his deaththere. Married ‘‘Lute’’ 
Robb. Had three sons: Roy, Hal and Ansel. At one time lived 
in Portland, Oregon. 


Roy, son of Arthur and Lute, born about 1880; died in the 20’s. 
Lived in Long Beach, Cal. the latter part of his life; had three 
children: Kenneth, Hattie and Orlo. 


Hal R., son of Arthur and Lute, was a lawyer; lives in West 
Los Angeles, Cal. Has office in the Chapman Building, Los 
Angeles. Lived in Independence where he practiced law until 
about 1923. Married Bird, by whom he had a daughter, Evelyn. 
After Bird’s death, soon after Evelyn was born, he married 
Caroline Holt, of Cherryvale, Kan. Hal has promoted oil wells 
off and on. 


Ansel Roscoe, youngest son of Arthur and Lute, born Aug. 1, 
1887 in Independence, Kan. and died in 1936 in Portland, 
Oregon. He married Ada E. Williams, Aug. 3, 1910. They 
had two children: Arthur Bernard Clark, born Aug. 7, 1913 
in Portland, Oregon and a daughter, Marjorie Alice Clark, 
born Jan. 6, 1917 in Portland, Oregon. Bernard married Peggy 
Hill of Amarillo, Texas in 1943; they have three daughters: 
Candace Ann Clark, born Jan. 11, 1944; Penelope Lynn Clark, 
born May 31, 1945 and Mary Megan Clark, born Sept. 29, 1946. 
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Bernard and family live in San Francisco, California where he 
is in the newspaper business. Marjorie Alice married Darrel 
Ellis of Portland, Oregon in 1939; their two children are: 
Jimmy Ellis, born Nov. 20, 1943 and Judy Ellis, born July 8, 
1949. They live in Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Ansel Roscoe Clark spent a number of years in newspaper 
work and then, after attending the University of Kansas, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar and began the practice of law 
in his father’s office in Independence, Kansas. There he was 
Judge of a Court similar to our Western Justice of the Peace 
which gave him some fine practice. Ayear or so later, in 1913, 
he established his own law office in Portland, Oregon; a year 
later he took a civil service examination which led to his ap- 
pointment as head of the Portland Office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Portland which, in turn, 
led to the Directorship of the Boston Office of the Bureau. 
This was during World War I and became an important post, 
as it included (for the first six months) the Office of the War 
Trade Board. All this was in addition to his own office prac- 
tice. 


‘‘The next promotion came when he was made Director of the 
New York Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce with offices in the Custom House in New York City. 
His work, both in Boston and New York, was very rewarding 
and we felt it was not only interesting, but was a definite con- 
tribution to the war effort. We continued living in New York 
City until the serious illness of our son, Bernard, when we 
moved to the West Coast. Ansel took the position of Com- . 
mercial Agent at Large for the Department of Commerce, 
which meant visiting all the important cities in the United 
States, investigating business conditions and reporting the 
same to the Department, making addresses and giving inter- 
views throughout the country. He later left the Department of 
Commerce to take a position with the San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce which led to his next work: that of General Manager 
- of the American Agar Company with offices in Los Angeles. 
While with this Company he developed a special pump for 
gathering the agar from the ocean floor. Leaving the American 
Agar Company he went into his own business in Portland, Ore- 
gon, the Decorative Engineering Company, building pumps for 
the circulation of water in pools and over water falls. This bus- 
iness grew until he had agents in most parts of the United 
States. The World War II put a stop to most of the business 
except for some local installations in Portland. This and other 
business concerns occupied Ansel until his death in 1936.’’ 
Thus writes his wife: now Mrs. AdaE. Ringler of Long Beach, 
California. 


. Cassius Clay Clark (1845-1920), lawyer; lived in Chicago, 
Qlinois. Had no children. 
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Eunice Sophia Clark, (1847-1927), married John Scott about 
1874; had two sons: Monte Scott who died without issue and 
Earl Scott. She was very active in the Eastern Star. Earl 
Scott lived at St. Cloud, Minn., had two or three children. 
One boy named John, married Lizzie. 


. George Washington Clark (1851-1934), lawyer; served as County 


Judge and on the Court of Appeals in Kansas before going to 
Oklahoma where he served as district Judge in Oklahoma County 
from 1907 until his death. He married Olive. They adopted 
a daughter, Gail Clark and had a daughter Beatrice Clark who 
married Ed Fall. The Falls have no children and live in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Silas Brainard Clark (1853-1928), his brother called him 
‘‘Dick,’’ lived in Boulder, Colorado for many years, then in 
San Francisco. Had one son, named Allen Clark. 


Edgar Marsh Clark (1856-1936), lawyer; born in Huntsburg, 
Ohio, July 16, 1856. Raised on the farm. After his father’s 
death in Edgar’s 18th year, he taught school, attended Wesleyan 
College at Bloomington, 011; read law in the office of his 
brothers, Cassius, Horace and Arthur. Was admitted to the bar 
at Independence, Kan. in 1879. He practiced with his brother 
Arthur and later practiced for eight yearsin McPherson, Kan., 
before returning to Independence. While in McPherson he 
married Doll (Eunice Randa) on June 7, 1884, daughter of 
Edmond Ray Wait. 


At the opening of Oklahoma Edgar Marsh Clark, in April, 1889, 
made the run and was elected the first Judge in Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. He returned to Independence and practiced until 
the opening of the Cherokee Strip in 1893 at which time he 
moved to Perry, Oklahoma. In 1898 he moved to Pawnee, 
Oklahoma where he practiced law until he retired and where 
he lived until his death, Nov. 1, 1936. He was active in 
Masonic bodies. 


Edgar Marsh and Doll W. Clark had two children: Florence, 
born July 30, 1888 and Edgar Waite Clark, born July 24, 1900. 


Florence Clark was born in Independence, Kan. July 30, 1888 
and attended Oklahoma A. and M. College. She married Albert 
Monroe Armstrong April 7, 1917. He died in 1944. She lives 
in Grove, Oklahoma. They had no children. 


Edgar Waite Clark, lawyer, the younger child of Edgar Marsh 
and Doll Wait Clark, was born in Pawnee, Oklahoma July 24, 
1900; graduated from Oklahoma University in 1925 and married 
Pattie Pitts Hudson, daughter of R. H. Hudson, May 16, 1926 
in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. He practiced law in Pawnee until 
1933 when he moved to Bartlesville, where he now lives. He 
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is an Assistant General Attorney for Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany. Edgar Waite and Pattie P. H. Clark have three children: 
Margaret Florence Clark, born Feb. 8, 1927; Edgar Waite 
Clark, Jr., born April 7, 1930 and Hudson Pitts Clark, born 
June 11, 1939. 


Margaret Florence Clark, eldest child of Edgar Waite and 
Pattie Clark, was born Feb. 8, 1927 in Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
and attended Oklahoma University and Ward Belmont College 
for Girls. She married Floyd W. Snyder, Ph. D., in Bartles- 
ville in August, 1948. Dr. Snyder is Assistant Professor of 
History at Highland University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. Their 
children are: Pattie Margaret Snyder, born May 19, 1949 in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Josephine Ann Snyder, born Sept. 
14, 1950 in Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Kathleen Snyder, born 
March 12, 1955 in Waco, Texas and Roberta Clark Snyder, 
born at Las Vegas, New Mexico, June 8, 1957; d. April 30, 1962. 


Edgar Waite Clark, Jr., the elder sonofEdgar Waite and Pattie 
Clark, was born April 7, 1930 in Pawnee, Oklahoma. He 
graduated from Oklahoma University; was a Lieutenant in the 
82nd Air Borne Regiment; married Dorothy Combs of Norman, 
Okla. Is a petroleum engineer inthe Production Department of 
Phillips Petroleum Company.. Their children are: Carol Anne 
Clark, born Sept. 2, 1952 in Alexandria, Va.and Mary Elizabeth 
Clark, born Aug. 16, 1954 at Norman, Oklahoma, and Pattie 
Sue Clark, b. March 25, 1958, in Big Spring, Texas. 


Hudson Pitts Clark, youngest child of Edgar Waite and Pattie 
Clark, was born June 11, 1939 at Bartlesville, Oklahoma and is 
(1962) still in school. 


Note: There are two rather unusual things about the Joseph Marsh 
Pomeroy Clark children: One is that of the eleven children of 
Joseph and Charlotte, while one lived to be only two years old, 
only one died younger that 67 years of age. Their ages at the time 
of death ran: 68, 67, 78, 79, 75, 80, 79, 83, 75, 80. Ella died at 59 
years of age; two others died at less than 75; three over 80. The 
youngest of the brothers: Edgar, was the last to die; he and his 
father, lived in an administration of every President of the United 
States to Harry Truman (Joseph was born while Washington was 
President and Edgar died while Franklin Roosevelt was President.) 
It is a very simple task to trace the Joseph Marsh Pomeroy Clark 
family back through Ebenezer Clark, II and Mindwell Pomeroy 
through Ebenezer II and Jerusha Russell, through Ebenezer and 
Abigail Parsons Clark, through John and Mary Strong Clark to 
Lieut. William and Sarah Clark. Lieut. William Clark was one 
of the more prominent founders of Northampton. It is just as easy 
to trace the Pomeroys, Strongs, Lymans and other lines which 
intermarried with the Clark line. 


The above article was written by Judge Edgar Waite Clark witha 
few facts regarding Ansel Roscoe Clark furnished by Mrs. Montrose 
Ringler, formerly Mrs. A. R. Clark. 
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Leonard Daniel Clark Carrie Ann Clapp Clark 


Paul Leonard Clark 


Florence Carrie Clark Gilbert Sylvester Clark 
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The Leonard Daniel Clark Family 


This Sketch might well begin in the year 1630 when Capt. 
William Clark first set foot on United States soil and began life 
in Dorchester, Mass. and who moved to Elm Street, Northampton, 
Mass. when that town was young, as his name appeared as one of 
the ‘‘eight settlers who signed the orginal petition.’’ 


He had one of the first home lots then taken west of ‘‘Meeting 
House Hill.’’ (p. 19, Vol. I, History of Northampton, Mass. by 
James Russell Trumbull.) It could havethus started and been most 
interesting, but let those who are interested, trace the line through 
the years in the Clark-Clarke Genealogy compiled by Viola R. 
Baker (Mrs. Chauncey Lyman Baker) in 1952 and which relates the 
genealogical story while we turn to more recent days. 


Let us join the line and begin with young Daniel Clark, born 
May 1, 1806 in Lunenburg, Vermont and who came to visit his 
uncle Allen Clark in Huntsburg, Ohio, when he was ten years old 
and stayed to work as a hired hand on various farms. This Daniel 
is my grandfather. 


History is dim as to just when uncle Allen came to Huntsburg, 
but it must have been about 1811. He bought on the west side of 
the Center road, south from the Center about half a mile and built 
the large, square house owned, in my day, the last of the 19th 
century, by Myron Miller and later by Abram Kline Cramer, 
father of my high school classmate, Myrtle Cramer and her brother 
Fred, both of whom with Almena Parks Roberts, were members of 
the ‘‘Huntsburg Quartette,’’ 1896-1899. 


Uncle Allen was greatly interested to see the town progress in 
every way, particularly with attention to the education of its young 
people and the spiritual life of all. He gave the ground on which the 
Congregational Church finally stood. The Church was first built 
to face east on the north-south road at the south end of the Park 
Block, but was later moved to the west and its front lawn became 
the Park; . Park, like those in all the towns, on the Western Re- 
serve, placed at the center of the town. What splendid foresight 
had the planners of those pioneer days! Only of late years has the 
rest of the United States come to realize the value of its parks and 
belatedly to set aside some space for them, not always the most 
desirable either. 


As young Daniel came to manhood, he felt that working for day 
wages would not provide the home to which he looked forward so 


HOPE 


he began with one team to haul produce from this farming com- 
munity to the nearest railway, called The Lake Shore, which was 
at Painesville, Ohio, twenty-two miles northwest, and on the re- 
turn trip to load with goods for the General Store at the Center. 
Business prospered, more wagons and horses were acquired and 
Daniel, over thirty years old now, bought a 300 acre farm about 
two miles east of town, in spite of advice by others not to buy 
‘‘that low lying swamp land.’’ 


The Hillside Farm Home, built about 1865. 


He must have been encouraged in the venture by a very pretty 
school teacher, one Mary Laura Williams from Chester, Ohio, 
whom Samuel Bodman had been influential in securing for the Center 
School. At any rate young Daniel won the young lady and they were 
married April 21, 1842 at the home, of the bride’s father, Lewis 
Williams innortheast Chester. Grandmother Mary wasborn Oct. 29, 
1822 and died Nov. 17, 1871. 


The bride came to a new, substantial story and a half house, 
located on the brow of a_ hill at the center of the farm which ex- 
tended from what is now Route 322 south one mile to the east- 
west road. Because of the rolling nature of the land one of the 
girls in later years, I believe it was Kittie, named the place ‘‘Hill- 
Side Farm’’ and by this name it was henceforth known. There 
were 75 acres of cleared land when Daniel took over and additional 
acerage was cleared until about half of the 300 acres was under 
cultivation. This Daniel and his hired help managed to do while 
keeping up a twice-a-week trek to Painesville, often using a six 
or eight horse team and with wagons tandem, if the going permitted. 


Many are the stories the writer has heard grandfather tell of 
those strenuous days of long hours and back breaking work. It is 
no wonder that the stamina of those pioneers is oft spoken of; it, 
the stamina, had to be or else. 


About this home to which grandmother Mary came, substantial 
and modern for that day and its later substitute which was built in 
1861, a more or less ranch type, a story and a half with a long 
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Single story wing. It was in the first house that the seven Clark 
children were born: Thomas Oscar, Sarah, Mary, Leonard, Esther, 
Susie, Kittie; of this family only Mary and Leonard lived and mar- 
ried; Mary to Enoch Ford Beardsley, June 25, 1874 and Leonard 
Daniel to Carrie Ann Clapp, January 1, 1877. 


This first home became too small for the large family so, in 
1861, was replaced by what would be called today, a Ranch Type 
house with the main part a story and a half, with a long single 
- storied wing. Father told of the part he had in the building of this 
house which we children knew as ‘‘home;’’ helping haul the stones 
for the massive foundation, creating a cellar where fruit, vege- 
tables and canned goods were stored for winteruse and where milk 
and butter found a cool, safe place insummer. During the writer’s 
boyhood an ample porch was added to the north and west sides of 
the wing. Father also helped hisbrother Oscar set out seven ever- 
green (probably firs) trees in front of the new house. These had 
been secured from the Lewis Hunt Nursery in the northeast part of 
town and were some of the few evergreens in town. This second 
house burned to the ground in 1953. 


When grandfather built the first house, the main road passed 
directly in front of the house and continued west over Phelps Creek 
on ahighbridge andtrestle. Later, because of the high maintainence 
cost, this bridge-trestle was succeeded by a short bridge over the 
Creek at the foot of the Clark Hill and this, in turn, because of the 
dangerous curves at the foot of the hill, brought the present Route 
322 back to its original course. 


Shortly before father and mother were married, Jan. 1, 1877, 
father bought Hillside Farm which per- 
mitted grandfather to retire and live first 
with his youngest daughter Kittie at the 
Center; and then, after her death, in 1881, 
to move to Geneva, Ohio, but the last 
years of his life (about 1890 to 1894) he 
lived with us at Hillside Farm. 


Many are the fond recollections by - 
the writer, of the Clark and the Pom- 


The Twin Elms. Across Route 
eroy Reunions, later held jointly, in this 399 qbout three-fourths ofa 


front yard at Hillside Farm under the 
great hard maple trees planted by father 
as a boy and young man and those evergreens, between two of which 
was a high hung rope swing, always enjoyed by the younger set. 


mile east of the Center. 


Hillside Farm was a ‘‘general’’ farm with the monthly income 
dependent largely, upon the milk check, inwhicha herd of cows with 
several registered Holsteins its basis, was the producer. There 
were always 15 to 20 horses, from which drivers were sold to 
Cleveland patrons or for work on near-by farms; also 25 to 250 
sheep; from 1 to 20 hogs; and 50 to 150 chickens and a flock of 
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turkeys, all of which contributed to make a most interesting and 
very busy place; no idle moments for even the children although 
there was usually, at least, one hired hand. 


As to crops: there were 10 to 25 acres in winter wheat; 25 to 
50 acres in oats; 10 to 30 acres in corn for seed and for silage; 
sometimes buckwheat and millet; the remainder in timothy, some 
for seed, clover and alfalfa. 


The family life began early every morning withthe barn chores 
for the male members and for 
the ladies, preparation ofbreak- 
fast. Breakfast finished, then 
came the invariable family wor- 
ship which meant a selection 
from the Bible by father or the 
repeating of a Psalm by all; 
then a hymn chosen by one of 
the six in rotation, ledby mother 
in her beautiful, clear soprano 
with prayer on bended knees led 
by father, sometimes ending with 
the Lords Prayer. The solemnity 
of the occasion did not always 
prevent one of the children from 
tickling another near by. 


Route 322 to the right looking west; 
up right, the driveway to Hillside 
Farm. Now the route of the present 


day Route 322. 


On Sunday the driving team 
was shined up, harnessed and 
hitched to a spring buggy, then 
breakfast, dress and off for church. There father sang in the choir 
while mother was the organist. Father was elected a trustee of 
the Church many times and was church clerk for several years, 
but would never accept election as a deacon. In Sunday School, 
which followed the church service, father was either superintendent 
or a Class teacher and mother taught in the Primary or Intermedi- 
ate Departments nearly all the time. 


Home and, after a fine dinner, the chores finished, father, 
mother and the older children would attend the Christian Endeavor 
meeting while mid-week service on Wednesday or Thursday even- 
ings was a must forthe elders. Was all this a bore for us children? 
No, never, as it was made so interesting; we were a part of it all. 
How grateful I was asa boy for recognition by Deacon Watson Strong, 
Virgil Barnes, Otis Strong, Samuel Strong, Arthur Tuttle, Wallace 
Morehouse, Horace Carothers, Frank Hannum, George Pease, uncle 
Ford Beardsley and many other church stalwarts! 


At home both father and mother were strict disciplinarians 
and yet most loving and kind in the care of their children. How we 
children would look forward to hearing father or mother read us a 
story from the Youth’s Companion just before going to bed! On 
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Sunday afternoon we would listen to Bible stories or sing together 
as mother accompanied on the Mason-Hamlin reed organ. 


I recall the many wood bees to which the men of the church 
would bring their teams and spend the day in the woods of a fellow 
member and, with the aidofa sweep saw motovated by two teams of 
horses, would work up a supply of fuel for the church, including 
enough for the parsonage. 


Sawing Wood for Fuel 


It was no surprise when, about 1890, we heard many express 
the hope for ‘‘better schools,’’ since Huntsburg folks have always 
been educationally minded, had provided several ‘‘select’’ schools 
for which teachers of a specially high calibre were secured and as 
evidenced by that effort, about 1820, to secure the establishment 
of Western Reserve University, as it came to be called, for the 
town and in which they were outbid by the little berg of Cleveland. 


The many neighborhood discussions finally culminated in a 
general election to decide whether to have a united school or not; 
resulting in a large majority declaring for a central school with 
Primary, Intermediate and High School Departments and providing 
for a Board of Directors consisting of L. D. Clark, who was made 
president, Fayette B. Morehouse and George W. Pease. A brick 
school building was erected and made ready for the second term 
beginning in January, 1897 with the Congregational minister, Rev. 
W. E. D. Gibson as Superintendent. 


As President of the Board of Directors of this consolidated 
district those first years, father bore the brunt of the burden of 
starting this new enterprise; giving unstintedly of his time to the 
many board meetings and in supervising the work during building 
operations, but he was always happy in the realization that the 
school was providing a higher standard of education for the town’s 
children than that which they had had previously. The standard 
set was so high that the graduates from the High School were ad- 
mitted to colleges and universities without having to make up credits. 


It is good to know that, recently, provision has been made for 
a resumption of the High School by the creation of a special district 
so as to include the towns of Huntsburg, Middlefield and Parkman 
and a High School in the town of Middlefield. 
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Both father and mother had two years at Oberlin College, 
prior to their marriage, which no doubt gave them a deep interest 
in the welfare of that institution. 


It was father who spear headed amovement undertaken by sev- 
eral civic minded folks in connection with the Centennial Celebration 
in 1908, to have an Historical Museum and Library to be named in 
honor of Lewis Hunt. The proposed site was the Bridgman place 
between the Park and the School grounds where it was planned to 
make use of the frame house until sufficient funds could be avail- 
able to build a substantial brick building. Several hundred dollars 
were raised for this purpose at that time. Later the project lan- 
guished and the funds were given toward aschool gymnasium which 
was named the ‘‘Lewis Hunt Gymnasium’’ at thetime of its dedica- 
tion. 


The Clark Family about 1894: 
Leonard Daniel, Gilbert S., Carrie Ann, Florence C., Pliny.O., Paulos 


As Treasurer of the Centennial Movement, father helped arrange 
many of the events of those days centering around August 17, 1908. 
There were parades, races, games, reunions and what was doubt- 
less the highlight of the occasion was the meeting in the Congre- 
gational Church when several leading citizens spoke and at which 
the principal address was given by Hon. Charles C. Clark who was 
born in Huntsburg, a prominent attorney from Burlington, Iowa. 
A large display of mementoes of the past was arranged by the 
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ladies of the town which attracted wide attention. As attested 
by the wide publicity given the event by the County newspapers, 
the Centennial Celebration was an event long to be remembered by 
those in attendance. 


Father was always a believer in good roads and was a prime 
mover in securing the paving of a single track between Huntsburg 
Center and East Claridon and, later, the improvement of the entire 
Route 322. Father was one of the original owners of shares in the 
Ohio Farmers Co-operative Milk Association; an ardent supporter 
and owner of shares inthe Geauga County Cooperative Farm Bureau 
and, feeling the need of better means of communication, was one of 
the first to advocate the organization of a local telephone company 
and in this contributed and set sufficient posts for several miles of 
the initial installation. 


Of mother one can speak only in the most endearing terms, 
for it was she who comforted and set right the youngster or bound up 
the cut finger; while sternly and loving correcting the wrong doing 
of any child. She was always busy with her cooking, cleaning and 
washing duties not to speak of the mending of torn or worn clothes. 
Many a time have I seen her, when I was awakened long after mid- 
night, sitting mending under the light of a kerosene lamp, or later, 
by the light of electricity coming from the little Delco plant at the 
milk house. Such devotion, such love could have nothing but a 
wonderful influence on the lives of all who knew her. Both father 
and mother believed good books, good reading, to be an essential 
part of family life and saw to it that the best were available. 


Three other members of the family have their places deeply 
inscribed in the minds and hearts of all who knew them; these 
have passed beyond the veil. Paul Leonard was killed in operating 
his saw mill, October 28, 1950. He had lived alone at Hillside 
since mother’s death in 1947. Paul, quiet, unassuming and with 
definite opinions on all important subjects, which he freely ex- 
pressed in church and public meetings, was one of the most unfor- 
gettable men I have ever known. He took his place as a member of 
Farm Bureau Boards, as Church Trustee, was an active member 
of the Young Peoples Society of Christian Endeavor and interested 
in all that was for the betterment of the town. In later years, after 
the destruction of the Congregational Churchby fire, he joined whole 
heartedly in the work of the Community Church. Paul was truly the 
real Christian gentleman. 


Florence Carrie, according to her classmates was the ‘‘the 
sweetest person I have ever known.’’ She was that and more, for she 
was always optimistic and full of fun, right there to do her share 
of any task. Acive and high spirited, she was known in the family 
circle as ‘‘Cricket.’’ So it was especially hard to see her slip 
away in her mid-teens. 
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The following is taken from the Family Bible, father’s tribute 
to Florence: ‘‘Florence Carrie Clark, Oct 5, 1901, after an illness 
of only seven months, during which she was patient, cheerful and 
hopeful to a marked degree. She was most thoughtful for the com- 
fort of others. She was an earnest worker in the Junior Christian 
Endeavor Society and member of the Huntsburg Congregational 
Church. Being the only daughter she had filled a large place in 
the home and the memory of her bright and happy ways will ever 
remain to comfort.’’ 


Gilbert Sylvester, the youngest of the four, was a bright, 
energetic worker; ever doing his share of thefarm chores and known 
in school for his leadership in class and sports. To let him go 
only a few months following his sister Florence, was indeed a great 
trial for all who knew him and his happy, cheerful ways. 


So is passing a generation which we trust has given evidence 
of having possessed some of the sterling qualities of four pioneer 
families: the Clarks, the Pomeroys, the Williams and the Clapps. 
May succeeding generations prove worthy of their Huntsburg 
Heritage. 


Not assuming the family ‘‘world’’ to be of global proportions, 
may we quote from Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address? ‘‘The 
world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here.’’ 

P.O. C. 


A typical wood pile — the finer sticks for the cooking 
stove; the chunks for the sitting room heater. The winter 
months were those when the year's supply was sawn and 
split and which, later, when dry, was piled in the "wood 


shed." 
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THE LEONARD DANIEL CLARK FAMILY 


The genealogy of the family into which Leonard Danial Clark was born; 
the dates are taken from the Family Bible. 


_ Daniel Clark, b. Thursday, May 1, 1806 in Lunenburg, Vt.; 

d. Friday, May 11, 1894 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

m. Mary Laura Williams, April 21, 1842 in Chester Ohio, 
b. Tuesday, October 29, 1822 in Williamsburg, Mass.; d. Friday, 
Nov. 17, 1871 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

Their seven children: 

1. Thomas Oscar Clark, b. Monday, May 8, 1843 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Wednesday, Nov. 10, 1869, 

2. Sarah Permelia Clark, b. Thursday, Oct. 16, 1845 in Huntsburg, O.; 
d. Thursday, Jan. 25, 1872, 

3. Mary Frances Clark, b. Thursday, April 19, 1849 in Huntsburg, O.; 
d. Tuesday, July 6, 1926, 

4. Leonard Daniel Clark, b. Monday, Sept. 29, 1851 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Thursday, Aug. 8, 1938 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

». Esther Joanna Clark, b. Thursday, June 30, 1853, in Huntsburg, O.; 
d. Wednesday, Jan. 20, 1875, 

6. Susan Williams Clark, b. Thursday, Jan. 8, 1857 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Monday, July 25, 1876, 

7. Kittie Jannett Clark, b. Thursday, May 14, 1861 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Saturday, Jan. 1, 1881. 


This data taken from the Clark Family Bible except the date of death of 
Leonard Daniel Clark which was included by his son Pliny. 


The more complete genealogy was published by Mrs. Viola R. Baker in 1952. 
Marriages: 


| Mary Laura Williams to Daniel Clark, 
At the home of the bride’s father: Abisha Williams, 
in Chester, Geauga Co., Ohio, April 21, 1842. By the Rev. Alvin Nash. 


Mary Francies Clark to Enoch Ford Beardsley, 

At the home of the bride’s father: Daniel Clark, 

in Huntsburg, Geauga Co., Ohio, Wed. eve., 8 o’c., June 25, 1874. 
By the Rev. L. E. Page. 


Carrie Ann Clapp to Leonard Daniel Clark, 

At the home of the bride’s parents: Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Clapp, 
in Huntsburg, Geauga Co., Ohio, January 1, 1877. 

By the Rev. I. E. Carey. 


be] 


A FEW RURAL SCENES 


Beauty, Fannie, Dick and Dan, Paul in the driver's seat. 
headed for the B. and O. freight. 


. 
. 


Harvest Time 
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The Oren Clark Family 


I-1. Oren Clark, b. Oct. 10, 1823; d. May 15, 1901, 

m. Sophia Loud, Dec. 31, 1846, 
b. Dec. 22, 1828; d. Jan. 21, 1908. 

Their nine children: 

II-1. Wallace Watson Clark, b. Oct. 29, 1848 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

II-2. Sarah Mehetable Clark, b. July 24, 1851in Huntsburg; d. Dec. 21, 
1887, 

II-3. Ebenezer Clark, b. Oct. 15, 1855 in Huntsburg; d. May 5, 1863, 

II-4. Truman Clark, b. April 11, 1858 in Hartsgrove, Ohio; d. July 1, 
1858, 

II-5. William Henry Clark, b. May 31, 1859 in Hartsgrove, Ohio; 
d. Feb. 17, 1867, 

II-6. Lucy Elvira Clark, b. Oct. 8, 1861 in Windsor, Ohio; d. Nov. 27, 


1903, 

II-7. Emery Oren Clark, b. July 3, 1864 in Windsor, Ohio; d. April 14, 
1923, 

II-8. Gideon Ackley Clark, b. Feb. 14, 1867in Windsor, Ohio; d. Jan. 1, 
1890, 


1-9. Grace Harriet Clark, b. Sept. 27, 1872 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. May 15, 1957. 


The Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Caleb Loud, 
1st. has this to say about members of this Clark family: 


‘‘Sophia was born in Westhampton, Mass. Her husband, Orin 
Clark was born in Huntsburg, Ohio (the last and tenth son of 
Ebenezer Clark, 4th. and Lucy Phelps Clark) and they were married 
in Chardon. He was a farmer. First settled in the southeastern 
part of the town, where they remained a number of years, but, be- 
coming affected with the Western Fever, they emigrated to Iowa. 
The climate disagreed with them, they returned to their former 
home, where, for several years, they rented large dairy farms for 
making butter and cheese. September 5, 1864, Oren enlisted in the 
177th Regiment Ohio Volunteers. First went to Nashville, from 
there to Murfreesboro, Fort Fisher, Andersonville and Willming- 
ton, N. C. He was at Raleigh, N. C. at the surrender of General 
Lee and his army. Their present (1889) residence is at Windsor 
Mills, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 


Wallace W. was born in Huntsburg, Ohio and his wife in Spring- 
field, Pa. He was a carpenter by trade; now (1889) foreman in 
a hoop factory in Cleveland, their present residence. March 31, 
1864, he enlisted in Company K, 6th Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. He 
was in the Army of the Potamac and participated in all the follow- 
ing engagements: At Todds Hotel, May 6, 1864; Richmond Railroad, 
9th to 25th; Enon Church, 28th; Vermilion Railroad, 29th to June 
20th; Ladd’s farm, 24th; Malvern Hill, July 28th to August 5th; 
Weldon Railroad, 21; Davis farm, Oct. list; Boynton plank, 27; 
Stony Creel Station, Nov. 15th; Hatches Run, December 20th; Munck 
Neck Bridge, Feb. 5th, 1865; through which he fell with his horse 
upon him, and, though disabeled, he still kept with his company 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


until they arrived at Appomattox, April 6, 1865, when Gen. Lee and 
his army surrendered. He was stationed at Petersburg on Provost 
duty till July 28, 1865, when he was mustered out of service and 
returned home. Was an active, energetic and faithful soldier boy. 


Sarah M. was born in Huntsburg, where she was married to 
Chauncey G. Rhodes of Montville, Ohio. A farmer of good in- 
dustrious habits, a worthy citizens and useful member of society.’’ 


Note: The above spelling of Orin Clark does not correspond 
with that used in the Clark Genealogical Record by Viola R. (Mrs. 
Chauncey L.) Baker in 1952, where it is Oren Clark. The latter is 
also the spelling used in various records of the Clark Reunion. 


II-1. Wallace Watson Clark, 

m. Celestia Newton, May 15, 1871, 
b. Jan. 29, 1849. 

Their four children: 


III-1. Frederick Watson Clark, b. May 5, 1872; d. June 14, 1950, 


IlI-2. Franklin B. Clark, b. May 25, 1876; d. 1942, 
III-3. Orville Lee Clark, b. March 10, 1883; d. April 27, 1939, 
IlI-4. Oliver Oren Clark, b. Sept. 12, 1885. 


II-1. Il-1. Frederick Watson Clark, 
m. Lillie May Dell, Feb. 14, 1893, 
b. Feb. 4, 1874. 


Please turn to the Samuel Frederick Dell Sketchfor this more complete 


genealogy. 


. Ii-1. M1-4. Oliver Oren Clark is anattorney in Los Angeles, California. 


II-9. Grace Harriet Clark, 
m. Arthur Minick, April 21, 1895 in Windsor, Ohio, 
b. Feb. 16, 1872; d. May 12, 1941. 
Their five children: 
III-1. Paul Minick, b. March 4, 1896 in Windsor, Ohio, 
Ill-2. Glen Minick, b. Sept. 5, 1897 in Windsor, Ohio, 
III-3. Gladys Minick, b. May 5, 1900 in Thompson, Ohio, 
IlI-4,. Iona Minick, b. March 11, 1904 in West Farmington, Ohio, 


III-5. Walter Minick, b. March 1, 1906 in West Farmington, Ohio. 


Following the death of Mrs. Grace Clark Minick, May 15, 1957, 
the Rev. Harold W. King of Warren, Ohio, a former pastor of the 
Church of which Mrs. Minick was a member, paid the following 
tribute: 


“It was a beautiful Sunday morning in July of 1944 when we 
first met Mrs. Grace Clark Minick. 


‘‘She was standing in the vestibule of thelittle White Church in 
Mesopotamia, and greeted us as we entered on that first Sunday of 
our pastorate there. Not only then, but on every Sunday morning 
thereafter she was there, when possible, to make us welcome as 
her pastor. 

As time went on, Mother Minick made us welcome, not only 
in church, but in her home as well. No matter what the occasion, 
her home was our home, and many times we were welcomed at her 
table, enjoying a fellowship that was beyond price. 

‘‘As we travel back over memory’s path, Mother Minick is the 
first in our vision — first, because of the life of love and sacrifice 
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which she lived. Mother Minick was a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in every sense of the word, doing the things He would do if 
He were here. Her life was filled with loving service, first to her 
family of three boys and two girls, and then to those who were her 
neighbors. 


‘‘In the work of the church she gave of her time and talents, 
helping where needed, but always humble and tenderly loving in 
that field of labor. 


‘“‘Yes, to us she was a friend, and adviser, but one who was 
careful in her comments on the lives and conduct of those around 
her. If no word of praise could be spoken, she remained silent. 


‘‘Again, Mother Minick was as our own mother, ready to help 
when help was needed and on whom we could depend when our work 
in the church became difficult. 


‘“When Mother Minick went home to be with Jesus, she left a 
vacant space in our hearts and livesthatnone other has ever filled, 
and we are sure that Heaven is a brighter place because Mother 
Minick is there.’’ 


II-9. WI-1. Paul Minick, 
m. Mildred Hill, June 7, 1923, 
b. Feb. 28, 1905. 
Their five children: 
IV-1. Norman Minick, b. June 3, 1927; d. June 3, 1927, 
IV-2. Ronald Minick, b. April 17, 1932 (Was in the Army), 
IV-3. Marlyn Rae Minick, b. Oct. 18, 1934, 
IV-4. Barton Minick, b. July 6, 1937, 
IV-5. Mollie Joe Minick, b. March 24, 1940. 


II-9. II-1. IV-2. Ronald Minick, 
m. Dorothy Crowe, April 21, 1955, 
b. Feb. 14, 1937. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Ronald Paul Minick, b. Feb. 6, 1957. 


. 1-9. DI-1. IV-3. Marlyn Ray Minick, 


m. George C. Eland, Dec. 30, 1952, 
b. March 27, 1932. 
Their one child: 
V-1. George C. Eland, Jr., b. Oct. 6, 1955. 


II-9. WI-1. IV-5. Mollie Joe Minick, 
m. Duane Lee Mixer, Nov. 20, 1957, 
b. Sept. 15, 1929. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Scott Lee Mixer, b. Aug. 7, 1958. 


II-9. IM-2. Glenn Minick, 
m. Garnet Ednay, Dec. 22, 1923, 
b. June 18, 1903. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Richard C. Minick, b. April 5, 1925 (Was in the Army). 


Il-9. M-2. IV-1. Richard C. Minick, 
m. Dorothy Miller, June 15, 1947, 

b. July 18, 1925. 
Their two children: 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1, 


I-1, 


I-1. 


V-1. Richard Charles Minick, I, b. March 6, 1952, 
V-2. Dale Allen Minick, b. Aug. 28, 1956. 


II-9. III-3. Gladys Minick, 
m. lst. William Horace McCreary, June 15, 1913, 
b. June 15, 1892; d. April 20, 1953. 
Their five children: 
IV-1. Helen June McCreary, b. Jan. 6, 1920, 
IV-2. Grace Lynn McCreary, b. May 10, 1924, 
IV-3. Howard McCreary, b. May 15, 1932, (Was in the Army), 
IV-4. Dean McCreary, b. Oct. 19, 1934, (Was in the Army), 
IV-5. Claude McCreary, b. March 22, 1938. 


Ii-9. I-3. IV-1. Helen June McCreary, 
m. Roy Duncan, Oct. 28, 1939, 
b. March 5, 1920. 


II-9. IlI-3. IV-2. Grace Lynn McCreary, 
m. Daniel Harshman, July 15, 1944, 
b. July 5, 1922. 
Their five children: 
V-1. Daniel Burton Harshman, b. March 28, 1945, 
2. Jennie Lynn Harshman, b. June 7, 1947, 
3. Jeanetta Kay Harshman, b. May 7, 1949; d. May 14, 1954, 
-4,. Craig Harshman, b. April 21, 1951, 
>. Bret Allen Harshman, b. Dec. 24, 1958. 


II-9. IlI-3. IV-3. Howard McCreary, 
m. Susan Haysack, Nov. 6, 1954, 
b. Aug. 12, 1934. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Nancy Sue McCreary, b. June 3, 1955, 
V-2. William Andrew McCreary, b. Dec. 28, 1957, 
V-3. Gary Allen McCreary, b. May 8, 1959. 


. 1-9. IlI-3. IV-4. Dean McCreary, 


m. Martha Jane Jones, Nov. 29, 1955, 
b. Nov. 17, 1939. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Marta Deanetta McCreary, b. June 16, 1956. 
V-2. Dianna Lynn McCreary, b. Oct. 12, 1959. 


II-9. HI-3. IV-5. Claude McCreary, 
m. Nora Johns, Dec. 23, 1957, 
b. Jan. 31, 1942. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Lee Nora Jean McCreary, b. May 22, 1959. 


II-9. IlI-3. Gladys Minick McCreary, 
m. 2nd. Robert C. McCreary, July 3, 1959. 


II-9. WI-4. Iona Minick, 
m. Alvia R. Jemison, Aug. 19, 1922, 
b. April 18, 1900. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Majorie Jemison, b. April 15, 1923, 
IV-2. Raymond Jemison, b. Jan. 14, 1926. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


. I-9. WI-4. IV-1. Marjorie Jemison, 


m. Melvin Barnum, Feb. 20, 1942, 
b. Oct. 20, 1918. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Raymond Morse Barnum, b. Oct. 18, 1946, 
V-2. Elaine Iona Barnum, b. Feb. 14, 1949. 


II-9. IlI-4. IV-2. Raymond Jemison, 
m. Joan Merrifield, May 20, 1949, 
b. Oct. 2, 1928. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Tracy Allen Jemison, b. Sept. 26, 1951. 


II-9. II-5. Walter Minick, Sr., 
m. Marion Boorn, Sept. 19, 1924, 
b. Jan. 8, 1906. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Walter Minick, Jr., b. Nov. 26, 1924 (Was in the Navy), 
IV-2. Lee Minick, b. Jan. 14, 1927 (Was in the Army). 


II-9, IfI-5. IV-1. Walter Minick, Jr., 
m. Faye Kempma, Feb. 13, 1946, 
b. Nov. 138, 1924. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Robert Leslie Minick, b. Nov. 12, 1946, 
V-2. Terry Lee Minick, b. Nov. 12, 1946; d. Nov. 20, 1946, 
V-3. Walter Lee Minick, b. Aug. 31, 1948, 
V-4. Richard Allan Minick, b. April 11, 1953. 


. II1-9. II-5. IV-2. Lee Minick, 


m. Muriel Morton, July 27, 1946, 
b. Feb. 28, 1926. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Michael Minick, b. April 15, 1948. 


The foregoing facts were furnished by Mrs. Grace Clark Minick, Walter 
Minick, Sr. and Mrs. Iona M. Jemison. 


From Mrs. Samuel Merrit’s Scrap Book, A newspaper clipping. 


‘“A spelling school was held inthe northwest district last week, 
which was largely attended. Miss Ella Leland and L. H. Stanton 
took the honor of being the best spellers. 


‘‘The members of the M. E. Church recently gave an oyster 


supper. The proceeds, which amounted to $50.00, are to be used 
for the repair of the church.’’ 
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The Truman Clark Family 


An Appreciation of My Parents 
by Claude E. Clarke 


For some time it has been my desire to compile some infor- 
mation about my father and mother which might be of interest and 
value to their descendants, at least to those who were interested 
in genealogical material. The need for such a writing was em- 
phasized by the publication in 1952 of the ‘‘Clarke Genealogy.’’ 
This gave a great volume of very valuable facts regarding dates, 
names of children, marriages, etc. No attempt was made to give 
information about the lives or activities of the various members of 
the family from generation to gerneration. It is unfortunate that 
this could not be done. Mrs. Viola (Mrs. C. L.) Baker who pre- 
pared the genealogy is deserving of the deep appreciation of the 
family for the fine and scholarly work she performed and in ac- 
complishing so much. In order to supply some of this missing 
information, I have taken it upon myself tocompile some historical 
material about my father and mother. Inspite of the work involved, 
I have enjoyed doing it very much, andI earnestly hope it may serve 
as an incentive to others to do likewise. Only in this way may 
important historical facts regarding ancestors in the various 
branches of the family be preserved. 


This record will not go into great detail. I will endeavor, 
however, to follow a generally chronological course of events. 


My father, Harry Truman Clark, was born in Huntsburg, 
Geauga County, Ohio, on August 16, 1860. His father, Truman 
Clark, had come to Huntsburg as a small child in 1818 when his 
father, Ebenezer Clark IV, moved his family by ox team from the 
‘‘Bow Farm’’ on the Connecticut River, in Lunenberg, Vt., to the 
wilderness of the Western Reserve in Northeastern Ohio. His 
mother was Barbara Ann Evans, the daughter of an early pioneer 
family. Her brothers, John and Robert Evans, went to West Liberty, 
Iowa, soon after the Civil War and reared their families there. 
Father visited them later as a young man and spent some months 
helping them in their farm work. 


Truman Clark and Barbara Ann Clark had nine children. Six 
died in childhood of scarlet fever in August, 1859. One son, Robert 
Warren, had reached the age of eleven when he died in 1873. Only 
two grew to adulthood, father and his sister Mary (Mame) Kelly 
Clark, who later married Ernest H. Perry. 
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With the exception of two short periods of time, father lived 
his entire life in Huntsburg. He attended the district school at 
the village for a time and later Grand River Institute at Austin- 
burg, Ohio, for a few terms. That preparatory school was con- 
ducted by a Professor Tuckerman who was the grandfather of 
Federal Judge Florence E. Allen of the U. S. District Court of 
Appeals. He was one of the great educators of his generation and 
had a lasting influence on his students. Father never completed 
that course or any other which would be the equivalent of that of a 
high school at the present time. It gave him education enough, 
however, to secure a certificate as a teacher and he taught several 
years in Huntsburg and Claridon. Those who were his former 
pupils spoke highly of him as a teacher and never failed to add that 
he was a firm disciplinarian. 


My mother Stella Alderman Clarke, was born on the farm of 
her grandfather, James Wilcox, in South Windsor, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, on August 1, 1866. Her mother was Harriett Eleanor Wilcox 
and her father Olinthus Gregory Alderman ofthe adjoining township 
of Hartsgrove. Another child had been born to this marriage, a 
daughter, Evangeline, who was about two years older than mother. 
While mother and her sister were small their mother was aban- 
doned by their father who went to Michigan. Her mother secured a 
divorce from him. 


Following this her mother brought the two to her father’s and 
they continued to make their home with him for several years on 
the old farm in Windsor. 


Space does not permit any extended statement aboutthe grand- 
father, James Wilcox. Judged by the general standards of his day, 
however, he must have been a remarkable person. As a young man 
he sold clocks in the south during the period prior to the Civil War. 
He had the opportunity to observe slavery with his own eyes. What 
he saw caused him to be unalterably opposed to it as an institution 
and during the rest of his life he continued to protest against it 
and to give his help to the victims of it. He was the first aboli- 
tionist in Windsor as well as the first Prohibitionist and never 
hesitated to exert his influence on those two great causes. He was 
a leader in the religious life of the community and for a long period 
was superintendent of the Sunday School of the Methodist Church 
at Windsor Corners. I mention these things because I have often 
felt that mother’s moral and spiritual courage and zeal, her desire 
at all times to defend the helpless and oppressed and her willing- 
ness to serve her community were due to no small part to the in- 
fluence of her grandfather upon her life as a young girl. I heard 
her speak of him many times and never with anything but the deepest 
respect and affection. 


After her grandfather’s death, her mother received the home- 
stead of 50 acres and continued to live there for several years. 
There was on this place a very comfortable and commodious house, 
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a barn and two or three other farm buildings. They kept a hired 
man part of the time. Mother had many things to do on the farm 
and the financial rewards of the family werelimited indeed. There 
was some tillable land and sizable pasture. Mother and her sister, 
Eva, went to the district school at South Windsor, more than a 
mile from the farm. Later they wentto school at West Farmington, 
for a time. When she was 13 or 14 years old, her uncle, Amos 
A. Wilcox, who had a drugstore in Cleveland, brought the family 
into Cleveland. He was an extremely kindly and good man and had 
helped them in many ways. They lived above his drugstore at the 
corner of E. 55thand Euclid Avenue. Then began one of the happiest 
and most valuable periods in her life. She enrolled as a pupil in 
the 7th grade at old Sterling School onE. 30th Street south of Pros- 
pect Avenue. There she had remarkable teacher by the name of 
Kate Piper. She apparently took a special interest in mother and 
was most helpful in assisting her in mastering the subjects of the 
7th and 8th grades. Mother responded tothis attitude of encourage- 
ment and kindness and made splendid progress during those two 
years. She always spoke feelingly about Miss Piper and thought of 
her as one who had greatly influenced her life. 


After the close of school the family moved back to the farm in 
Windsor in the summer of 1882. She became sixteen on August 1. 
Shortly after that she and her sister hitched up their old horse 
‘‘Kit’’ and drove to Burton, Ohio, to take the teachers’ examination 
as both wished to teach schooi. Both passed the examination. 
Mother was assigned to Huntsburg District No. 2, commonly 
called the Clapp district, two miles north of the center of Hunts- 
burg. She taught there two terms at a salary of $16 a month for 
the first term and $20 per month for the second. 


Following this she taught at the South Windsor district and the 
Windsor Mills district prior to her marriage. 


Father and mother were married on August 14, 1888, in the 
old homestead in South Windsor. They had few of this world’s 
goods, but they did possess those elements of character which 
made for a happy wedded life together. They both taught school 
in Claridon township that fall, mother in the Knapp district south 
of East Claridon and father atthe center of Claridon. They boarded 
with Nick Mostick at East Claridon and rode horseback to and from 
their schools, morning and night. 


After teaching a year they arranged to move back on the old 
farm in Huntsburg in 1889. Grandfather Clark and his family 
moved to the village and lived in the King property immediately 
south of the school house. He died there on February 4, 1890. 
He is buried in Huntsburg. After his death it was arranged that 
grandmother would move back and live with mother and father on the 
farm, which she did. Father and mother wished to keep the farm 
and agreed to pay grandmother her interest in grandfather’s estate 
by caring for her the rest ofherlife. Her health was not very good 
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during her later years and she required a good deal of care. She 
died December 7, 1902, and is buriedinthe family lot in the Hunts- 
burg Cemetery. (Quite naturally I did not have the privilege of 
knowing Grandmother Clark during her more active years. She 
was a good woman.) 


Father and mother paid Aunt Mame for her share of the estate 
and due to economic conditions then prevailing ittook them several 
years to complete the payment. 


If I may make a personal reference at this point, I would like 
to record that I was born on the old farm on November 14, 1890. 
My brother, Harry (Hal) W. Clarke; was born there on March 21, 
1893. Aside from these two major events I do not know of any 
important happenings during the period from 1893 to 1900. 


Mother and father continued to operate the farm. Father kept 
a dairy, raised a few hogs each year and mady syrup in the spring. 
He was recognized as an excellent sugar maker and won several 
prizes with his products. He always paid special attention to horses. 
One of the most beloved of that period was ‘‘Old Maud.’’ Father 
gave her to mother about the time of their marriage. She was 
excellent for driving or riding which latter activity appealed greatly 
to mother who enjoyed nothing better than riding horseback. Those 
were the days when women, by force of custom, and false sense of 
modesty, were forced to use a Side saddle. Mother had no feeling 
of fear even when using a side saddle. One of my earliest recol- 
lections is of seeing her riding ‘‘Old Maud’’ in a horsemanship 
contest at Chardon in which, by the way, she won first prize con- 
sisting of a set of dishes. 


In 1901 father rented the farm to an Amishman named Simon 
Miller. Father worked in a grocery store in Collinwood during the 
Spring and summer and the family occupied the south side of. the 
house. President McKinley was shot at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo in September of that year, and I recall how outraged 
we were when Mrs. Miller came in a day or two after we received 
the news and said it was a good thing he was shot. In the fall we 
moved into the Hattie Evans house at the center and father worked 
for Kay Tinker in the store which stood on the northwest corner 
of the north and south roads atthe Center. Mr. Tinker sold to C. E. 
Norton and father continued to work for him until March, 1902 when 
we moved back to the farm. Jim Ishee and Fred Hubbard worked 
for us in sugar making that year. Jim stayed on and helped father 
during the summer and worked for his board and went to school 
during the next year. 


A great loss came to the family, especially to father, on Jan- 
uary 26, 1903 through the death of his only sister Aunt Mame Perry, 
in Collinwood. She was stricken with spinal meningitis and only 
lived a short time. With modern medicines and care she would 
no doubt have survived the attack, serious as it was. She wasa 
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fine Christian woman, active in the Collinwood Congregational 
Church and in other good causes. She thought a great deal of our 
family and had always sought to do nice things for us. She was an 
able business woman and had helped her husband to build up a 
prosperous coal business. Had she lived there is no doubt she 
would have been eager to help her nephews in securing an education. 


On March 1, 1904, father rented the farm to Edwin Hope. 
Father wanted to work in Will Perry’s store and so we moved to 
the center and lived over the westpartof the store. We lived there 
until the spring of 1905 when we moved temporarily in what we 
called the ‘‘DeWoody house’’ (later purchased by Austin Weaver) 
and located just west of the cemetery. It was during this period 
that Hal and I began to play in an orchestra for young people and 
also in the town band, both of which were led by G. Alba Bartholo- 
mew. As I look back on those two organizations, even through the 
enthusiastic eyes of youth, I am bound to say that they left some- 
thing to be desired as musical organizations. Located as we were, 
however, in a rural community, they were extremely valuable to 
us from the educational and cultural side and made possible many 
happy associations. In addition to all this, we shall be forever 
endebted to Mr. Bartholomew for his friendship and interest in 
the youth of his community and the sacrifice he made in time and 
effort on our behalf. 


Due to the serious illness of Mr. Hope, the tenant on the farm, 
it was not possible to move back until about the middle of May or 
the first of June. Father, in the meantime, had taken charge of 
the operation of the farm. 


The summer of 1905 was a very importnat time in the history 
of our family because of the erection of the new cow barn. The 
old barn was located on the east side of the highway directly east 
of the house. Father moved the main part of the barn, a structure 
about 42 by 40 feet in size, to the north and to the spot where the 
present barn is now located. A wall was put under it and twenty 
feet added on the west end. The two sheds, which were parts of 
the old barn, were torn down, though one was used during the 
summer as a milking shed. 


The new barn was, of course, a great addition to the farm, 
particularly in view of the fact that father had planned it so care- 
fully and it was so well constructed. It also made it possible to keep 
more cows and under much better conditions than in the old barn. 
It also provided much more space for hay and included a storage 
tank for water which was very helpful in caring for the cattle. 
Thereafter we found ourselves computing the date of many events 
with reference to the year we built the barn. 


After moving back on the farm, father continued the same 
general plan of operation he hadbeen following previously. William 
Dougherty helped us in sugar making inthe spring of 1904 and again 
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in 1906 and 1907. He was an exceptionally good man and we were 
fortunate to secure him. His wages were $25 per month plus board. 
Lest this sound rather meager aS compensation, may I say that 
first grade syrup sold in bulk at 90 cents per gallon. Thus all 
things are relative. 


During these years, Hal and I had been going to school at the 
village. This had opened as a centralized school in 1895 witha 
high school and grade school. There were no school busses oper- 
ating at that time and with mud roads the operation of walking to 
and from school at certain seasons was quite a chore though we 
never considered it any hardship. 


I graduated from high school in 1908. The graduating classes 
in those days in the Huntsburg High School were small but ‘‘very 
select.’’ In the class of 1907, there were three graduates; in our 
class three; in 1909 only two; in 1910 only two, and in Hal’s and 
Ethel’s class only four in 1911. 


In the fall of 1908 I entered Oberlin College. The next summer 
I took the teacher’s examination and began teaching school in 
September, 1909, in what was known as the Clay Street district 
school. It was a most valuable experience expecially from the 
standpoint of helping to make me more mature. I have always 
been somewhat in doubt, however, as to how much the pupils de- 
rived from my instruction. 


The next fall I went back to Oberlinand graduated in June 1913. 
Father and mother came out for the great occasion and for the first 
time met my college sweetheart, Celia M. Scoby of North Tono- 
wanda to whom I was engaged. 


Hal taught school in the Clark-Rhodes district in 1912-1913 
and inthe Damon district in 1913-1914. In the fall of 1914 he entered 
Ohio State University where he graduated in 1918. He madea 
fine record as catcher on the 1918 team, and for many years con- 
tinued to play semi-pro ball with first-grade teams in the north- 
eastern area of the state. 


After my graduation Itooka position withthe Akron Y. M. C. A. 
as boys work secretary and continued in that position until Jan- 
uary 15, 1916. Itwasavery interesting experience and I have never 
regretted that I had it. On February 1, 1916, I came to Cleveland 
and went to work in the law office of Bartholomew, Leeper and 
White assisting them as interviewer in the Legal Aid Society of 
which they were then attorneys. I roomed atthe Y.M.C.A. At 
that time also I entered Cleveland Law School of Baldwin Wallace 
College and went to school three nights a week. By taking special 
work I was able to graduate in June, 1918. I passed the state bar 
exam in that month and was sworn in a little later. 
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Celia and I were married on August 8, 1916, at her home at 
41 Christiana Street in North Tonawanda, New York. 


Father and mother, together with Hal and his fiancee, Ethel 
Grace, came down and were with us for the ceremony. I recall 
that as we were starting for Buffalo in an automobile to take the 
Detroit boat on our wedding trip, we heard just behind us a rattling 
noise and heard Hal yell. I turned and saw him running after us 
and asking the driver to stop. We did that, and Hal caught up and 
very quickly detached a sizable collection of tin cans which had 
been tied to the car and would no doubt have caused some em- 
barrassment on the route to Buffalo. That was Hal’s ‘‘good turn’’ 
for the day. 


Hal and Ethel were married June 8, 1918, in Chardon, Ohio. 


Since we were at the time engaged in World War I, Hal antici- 
pated he might be called into service in the fall. He and Ethel had, 
however, secured positions as teachers in the Thompson, Ohio, 
school system. The wisdom of this course of action was evident 
when hostilities ended on November 11, 1918, with the signing 
of the armistice and their teaching careers were not interrupted. 


It would appear that very little is being said about father and 
mother as the chief characters in thisnarration. During the period 
beginning in the spring of 1905 they had their continuous residence 
on the farm. Their health was generally good at that time. Hal 
and I were at home during the summers while we were in college 
with the exception of the summer of 1912 when I spent quite a bit 
of time trying to earn some money by selling ‘‘Wearever’’ alumi- 
num cooking utensils. During these periods we helped right along 
with the farm work and father and mother helped us some financially 
while in college, all of which was much appreciated. This, with 
what we were able to earn by various kinds of student work, en- 
abled us to get through college without a heavy college debt hanging 
over us. 


I should have mentioned that a favorable enterprise of father’s 
during the period from about 1905 to 1910 was the buying and selling 
of horses. Most of them were bought from a man named George 
Sambrook who had a farm and a large barn at about the present 
intersection of Superior Road and Coventry Road in Cleveland 
Heights. These horses would be basically good animals, but they 
would often have some condition of unsoundness, often in their 
feet, caused by the continuous ponding ofthe hard pavement. Some- 
times it was a muscular condition which caused the trouble. Father 
would buy them at a moderate price and then would turn them out 
to pasture where their hoofs would be exposed to the soft earth 
which in itself had a curative effect. The result was that in many 
instances their condition would greatly improve merely by the ex- 
perience in the pasture. Frequently he would be able to resell 
the particular horse at quite a sizeable profit and have the buyer 
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fully satisfied. About 1914 and 1915 he raised a pair of gray colts 
from a large sorrel mare. These two became the work team and 
gave Splendid service for many years. 


Two other horses of that period should be mentioned. One was 
‘‘Old Kate,’’ a strawberry roan mare whom he purchased from 
John Foulk about 1907, and who served our family most faithfully 
for about twelve or fifteen years. She was a remarkable horse, 
both as a draft animal and asabuggy horse. She would cover great 
distances and make very good time. In the summer of 1910 we 
purchased a brass trimmed buggy and harness. With Kate in that 
harness and hooked tothe new buggy, we had a strikingly fine looking 
outfit. 


Another splendid animal was a mare we called ‘‘Lottie’’ as I 
recall it who was purchased about 1911 or 1912. At least we had 
her in 1915 because Celia visited the farm that summer and I have 
a snapshot showing us out for a buggy ride with Lottie. 


She and old Kate made a fine team on the surrey and father 
and mother took great pleasure in driving them. They were great 
lovers of horses and not only gave them excellent care but in their 
handling of them were governed by kindness but at the same time 
with firmness and discipline. They later purchased an automobile 
and drove it somewhat. I am certain, however, that they never 
enjoyed it nearly as much as they had some of the fine driving 
horses they had owned during the earlier years of their marriage. 


Following the completion of his year in the Thompson High 
School in the spring of 1919, Hal andfather worked out a plan where- 
by he and Ethel would return to the farm and it would be operated 
by them as a joint enterprise. During the years the work had in- 
creased to a point where it was necessary that more manpower be 
made available to meet the heavy responsibilities imposed by a 
farm of that size. The plan was carried out and the old house 
somewhat remodelled to make it liveable for the two families. It 
was a great benefit to father and motherin many years, particularly 
since at their age they needed some other people in the house to 
see to their needs in case of illness. The arrangement continued 
until their death. As grandparents they derived real joy and satis- 
faction from the granddaughters, four of whom wereborn on the old 
farm during this period. 


In the summer of 1926, after considerable urging, Celia and 
I prevailed upon them to take a trip with us in our Model T Ford. 
They had never visited any of the points of family interest in the 
east and we felt that they should by all means visit the Bow Farm 
in Vermont and other places about which they had been hearing for 
SO many years. On the way we visited father and Mother Scoby at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and left our children, Bob and Barbara, 
with them to be cared for during our Journey. We continued on to 
Springfield, Mass., and met Miss Lucy Loud, a first cousin of 
father’s, whom he had not seen for many years. 
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We reached Northampton, Mass., in due time where father and 
mother had a real thrill looking over that distinguished community 
to which as a frontier village our original ancestor in this country, 
Lieutenant William Clarke had come from Boston with his wife and 
family through the woods in 1659. We visited the well kept cemetery 
where he and many of his descendants are buried. We visited our 
distant cousin, Mrs. Frances Clark, a very elderly woman, the 
last of her line, who lived in a very old house directly across the 
street from the entrance to Smith College. It was from her we 
secured a copy of the ‘‘Clarke’’ family crest, with its motto ‘‘Vic- 
tor Mortalis est.’’ Also we visited the church on the main cross 
streets in the heart of the city which Lieut. William Clarke helped 
to found and where the famed early New England clergyman Jona- 
than Edwards preached for nearly thirty years. The family gene- 
ology published in 1952 contains a snapshot of father and mother 
beside the monument to Lieut. William, erected in his honor by 
his descendants in 1888. 


Leaving Northampton we drove northerly along the route along 
the eastern bank of the Connecticut River and through the delight- 
ful village of Lancaster, N. H.,alittle west of which we crossed the 
river on Route 2 into Vermont. We followed Route 2 a few miles 
to the ‘‘Bow Farm’’ which lies to the left of the highway along the 
west bank of the river. This was of course one of the high points 
of the trip for father and mother. Mrs. Mary Nadeau, the owner, 
received them most graciously and showed them through the house 
and barns. 


The buildings were at that time in their original arrangement 
with the house joined to the large cow barn and extending in an 
easterly and westerly direction. The east door of the barn was 
not over forty or fifty feet from the water line of the river. In 
the space between the house and the barn there were rooms and 
space where the family in the early days carried on its duty such 
as making butter and cheese, work shop, etc. This large brick 
Colonial house was built, we were told, in 1795, and father and 
mother had a thrilling time in seeing it just as it was when his 
grandfather Ebenezer IV left that beautiful spot in 1818 with his 
family to migrate by ox team to what was to be their new home in 
the Western Reserve in Ohio. 


Leaving the ‘‘Bow Farm’’ after an all too short a visit we 
drove west on Route 2 through St. Johnsbury, Vermont, proclaimed 
by the highway signs to be in the heart of the maple sugar industry 
of the U. S. To thisassertion father vigorously dissented and made 
a strong claim for Geauga County. 


We stopped at Fort Ticonderoga and mother especially was 
thrilled in looking through the remnant of that old fort which had 
played such an important part in our Colonial history. 
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On the return journey we stopped at Silver Bay on Lake George 
and spent about a week at the YMCA conference grounds. Father 
and mother had a fine experience there although mother was ill 
during two or three days of our stay. We continued our Westward 
trek, picked up the children and arrived home in good order and 
in time for mother to make a glowing report of their experience 
at the family reunion held that year atthe home of Fred Beardsley. 


I have devoted some space to the account of this trip as it was 
one of the very few times father and mother felt they could get 
away together just to have a good time. A sense of duty and the 
pressure of the farm always came first. On this occasion they 
in some way ‘‘forgot themselves”’ and just did something they had 
wanted to do for a long time. 


Later in 1926 father had a slight stroke, followed in 1927 by 
another. These did not affect him in any serious way, though he 
was not able to get around and handle himself as well as he had 
before, and he continued to do some work around the farm. 


In 1928 father and mother were able to join Celia and me on a 
trip to Altoona, Pa., to visit a college roommate of Celia’s. It 
was another delightful experience. Onthe way we visited the battle- 
field at Gettysburg and had the opportunity to go over it witha 
guide. Mother and father had evidently looked up their history as 
they had well in mind the plan of the battle on the various days as 
the geography of it unfolded as we drove around and saw where the 
famous events occurred. All of this gave them a great thrill as 
they had known personally many men who had participated in that 
great struggle. This trip also gave the folks an opportunity to see 
some of the finest farming country in the state of Pennsylvania 
which was an added pleasure to them. 


A little more than a year after this experience, in November 
1929, father was stricken with a paralytic stroke which deprived 
him completely and permanently of the use ofhis right side. From 
that time until his death, he waspractically helpless. His condition 
was made worse by the fact that as time passed, his power of 
Speech became affected and it was more difficult for him to make 
himself understood in conversation. He bore his affliction with 
wonderful patience and courage. His radio helped him to keep in 
touch with outside events and particularly with the baseball games. 
All that loving care on the part of mother, Hal and Ethel could con- 
tribute to his comfort and welfare, was graciously given, and I 
know appreciated by him even though he was often unable to frame 
the words to express his thanks. 


During all except the last six months of his illness, mother 
was his constant companion, ministering to his needs as only a 
loving wife can do. The continued strain was too great, however, 
and in the latter part of February, 1933 she contracted a very vir- 
ulent form of pneumonia. It is entirely, possible that modern 
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medicinal drugs would have saved her life. Such were not available, 
however, and she passed away on February 28, 1933. The funeral 
was held in the Congregational Church at Huntsburg on March 2, 
1933, Rev. Warren H. Bechtold delivering the sermon. She was 
buried in the Huntsburg Cemetery. 


Mother’s death was, of course, a great shock to father. He 
had no doubt believed that she would survive him and be spared to 
care for him during the remainder of his life. He grew weaker as 
time passed and although everything possible in the way of care 
was done for him, he fell into a coma and three days later on 
August 28, 1933, passed away. 7 


His funeral was also held in the Congregational Church, on 
August 30, 1933, Rev. Bechtold presideing. He was buried beside 
mother. 


No statement of this kind would be complete without some 
comment as to those qualities in one’s parents which through 
the years have had the most influence in your life. I say this 
fully realizing that in the area of personal character a sonisa 
very prejudiced witness. Hence due allowance must be made in 
considering anything I may say on this subject. 


In these days when ‘‘juvenile delinquency’’ is suchan important 
subject of discussion, I like to look back on my own youth. When- 
ever I do so it is withadeep feeling of pleasure and enduring satis- 
faction. That feeling does not stem from this happiness which 
‘“‘Gold can buy’”’ because we were never blessed with an abundance 
of this world’s goods. Rather it came from those rare qualities 
of heart and mind which were exemplified by our parents in their 
relationship to those two growing boys outthere on the farm, where 
our life was completely devoid of many of those conveniences and 
pleasures which people in this day consider indispensible to their 
very existence. 


Those who are dealing whith the guidance of youth as teachers 
and educators are stressing the importance and need for having the 
parents show their love and affection for their offspring. On this 
point we were never in doubt since their affection for us was ex- 
pressed in so many ways. Their whole lives were poured out ina 
spirit of self sacrifice for our well being. If any activity or pro- 
gram would help us they were wholeheartedly in favor of it and 
gave it their vigorous and sustained support even though it meant 
much additional work and self-denial for them. They encouraged 
us to learn music and made possible time for us to practice. They 
were great baseball fans and made it possible for us to improve 
our ability in that sport. No onewill ever know the additional work 
father had to do in milking cows and other chores while we were 
away playing ball and it was always done uncomplainingly. 
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They were both greatly interested in promoting the welfare 
of the young people of the community by the holding of wholesome 
social affairs and giving of plays. In 1905 and 1906, mother took 
about six of us on a camping trip at Warners Hollow for about ten 
days. We used tents which left something to be desired in shedding 
the rain. From the standpoint of a modern camp director our set 
up no doubt left something to be desired in the way of sanitary 
facilities, storage and preparation of food, etc. In our innocence 
we did not appreciate these shortcomings, however, and these 
events have always stood as among the happiest of my youth. And 
mother was having just as good a time as any of us in spite of all 
the work she was called upon to do. 


As may be surmised from what has been said, their greatest 
influence upon us was in the area of personal character. Both 
were scrupulously honest in all their dealings. One of father’s 
favorite sayings was that ‘‘a man’s word should be as good as his 
bond.’’ They also sought to make clear that we could not expect 
to gain anything really worthwhile without effort. Mother’s saying 
for that was ‘‘There is no excellence without great labor.’’ 


The secret of Mother’s influence in the community lay in the 
religious motivation which controlled her life. She was a sincere 
Christian woman and everyone who associated with her recognized 
it. She was always faithful in attending church service. She also 
gave practical expression to her attitude of good will toward others 
by many deeds of mercy and neighborliness often at the hazard of 
her own health. I shall never forget her courage in hitching up one 
of the horses and driving through nearly impossible roads and ter- 
rible storms so that she could teach her class in church school 
and Hal and I could attend church services and receive religious 
instruction. In all of this father also gave his active support and 
cooperation. 


It is because of my upbringing under these circumstances and 
subject to the influences that I have considered my youth sucha 
splendid experience. Though they have been dead for more than 
twenty years, that early influence is still a definite factor for good 
in my life, as was said by the writer of the book of the Hebrews in 
commenting on the life of one of the early heroes of the faith, ‘‘He 
being dead yet speaketh.’’ 
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The Patrick Connelly Family 


I-1. Patrick Connelly, b. April 1, 1791; d. 1866, 


m. Abigail LeValley, 
b. Oct. 14, 1796; d. 1876. 
Their seven children: 
II-1. Slatirie Connelly, 
II-2. Sidney Connelly, ] 


. Elmira Connelly, 
. David Connelly, Dates of birth unknown. 


. Mary Ann Connelly, 


3 
4 
I-5. Feinando Connelly, 
6 
7. Harrison L. Connelly, b. Feb. 10, 1835; d. Sept. 27, 1915. 


Patrick Connelly was of a stout, heavy-set build; light complex- 


ion; not educated in present day standards, but naturally brilliant of 
mind, having good judgement, a strong memory and good observation 
like many of the Western Reserve. 


Abigail, wife of Patrick Connelly, was of pure French descent. 


Mrs. Tilla Hughs Neff says Patrick was killed while helping 


raise a flag-pole during the Garfield Presidential campaign at 
Claridon, Ohio. 


I-1. 


II-7. Harrison L. Connelly, 
m. Jane Aurelia Curtiss, 1857. 
b. 1840; d. 1917. 
Their two children: 
III-1. Orestus Permenus Connelly, b. Feb. 3, 1861; d. Jan. 24, 1936, 
Ill-2. Herbert LeValley Connelly, b. Feb. 18, 1875; d. July 25, 1936. 


Harrison L. Connelly was born in a log house, the usual type of house 
for those pioneer days. He secured a limited education; was musically 
inclined and noted as a Bible student. 


Jane A. Curtiss was bornin West Farmington, Ohio and moved to Hunts- 
burg when quite young. She was expecially adept in needle work and 
given to nursing and caring for the sick. 


. II-7. IlI-1. Orestus (‘‘Ret)’?’ Parmenus Connelly, 


m. lst. Lenore L. Johnson, 1890, 
b. 1871; d. 1955. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Lloyd Lewis Connelly, b. July 8, 1891; d. March, 1957, 
IV-2. Grace Eulalee Connelly, b. June 26, 1893, 
IV-3. Walter Bruce Connelly, b. Sept. 26, 1895. 


Ret P. Connelly was very musical and settled back to farming at the 
old place of his birth, in 1911. Ret and Lenore L. Connelly separated 
in 1906. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


Ii-7. UI-1. IV-3. Walter Bruce Connelly, 
m. Lena F. Bishard, June 25, 1919, 

b. Sept. 22, 1900. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Russell E. Connelly, b. June 19, 1921, 
V-2. Rolland R. Connelly, b. Aug. 1, 1927. 


Walter Brice Connelly was of a delicate makeup while a boy, but grew 
up strong and healthy. His early home was with his grandpa and grandma 
Connelly. He was drafted in World War I during 1918 and served thir- 
teen months in France and Germany. Honorably discharged, June, 1919. 


-7. UI-1. IV-3. V-1. Russell E. Connelly, 
m. Helen B. Olejnik, Aug. 8, 1942, 

b. Aug. 5, 1923. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. Carol Ann Connelly, b. Sept. 28, 1943, 
VI-2. Elaine Mary Connelly, b. Dec. 27, 1945, 
VI-3. Russell E. Connelly, Jr., b. Jan. 10, 1951. 


Russell E. Connelly enlisted in the Cbs Oct., 1942 in World War 1; 
spent a year on New Hebrides Island; was honorably discharged May, 
1944. Now resides in Cleveland, Ohio. 


II-7, II-1. IV-3. V-2. Rolland R. Connelly, 
m. Martha L. Riddick, Sept. 9, 1950, 
b. April 24, 1927. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Sharon Lee Connelly, b. April 18, 1952. 


Rolland R. Connelly enlisted in the Navy, Oct., 1944 in World War I; 
spent a year on Eniwitok and Marshall Islands as Radio Operator. 
Honorably discharged July, 1946; reenlisted in the Navy, Sept., 1947; 
honorably discharged Aug., 1953. Now resides in Eau Gallie, Florida. 


IIl-7, II-3. Orestus Permenus Connelly, 

m. 2nd Augusta C. Bishard, March 23, 1908, 
b. March 3, 1876; d. March 13, 1933. 

Their two children: 

IV-4. Harold Raymond Connelly, b. April 22, 1912, 

IV-5. Leonard Harrison Connelly, b. March 10, 1914. 
Harold was drafted in World War II, Feb., 1943; served with the 
Army Engineers on Oahu, Saipan, Teshima, and Okinawa; honorably 
discharged Jan., 1946. 
Leonard was drafted into the Army in World War I, April, 1944; 
served in France and Germany; honorably discharged Dec., 1945. 


IIl-7, OI-1. IV-4. Harold Raymond Connelly, 
m. Helen Marie Bozo, June 26, 1935, 
b. March 31, 1914. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Georgene Marie Connenys b. May 30, 1949, 
V-2. Harold Alex Connelly, b. Dec. 11, 1950. 


. O-7. OI-1. IV-5. Leonard Harrison Connelly, 


m. Helen Belle Trendle, Aug. 14, 1937, 
b. Oct. 21, 1916. 
Their two children: 
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V-1. Ronald Herbert Connelly, b. July 8, 1939, 
V-2. Janice Fay Connelly, b. Feb. 19, 1950. 


Ronald enlisted in the Air Force in 1956 and is now (1958) stationed 
at Lake Charles, La. 


Walter Bruce Connelly, Harold and Leonard Connelly reside 
on parcels of the original homestead that has been in the family 
since the early part of the last century. The farm is one-fourth 
mile north of Route 322 on Princeton Road, two miles west of 
Huntsburg Center. 

Walter Bruce Connelly and family now, (1958), live in a house 
built on the foundation of the old house which burned in 1936. 


The above information was furnished by Mrs. Walter Bruce Con- 
nelly. 


The A. V. Culbertson Family 


. A. V. Culbertson, b. July 12, 1831; d. July 1, 1899, 
m. Catherine F. Harold, April 2, 1857, 
b. Oct. 23, 1835; d. May 28, 1901. 
Both were born in Mt. Eaton, Ohio (Holmes County) and were married 
there. 
Their eight children: 
II-1. Christopher Culbertson, b. April 2, 1858; d. 1866, 
II-2. Cinerilla Culbertson, b. May 19, 1860; d. March 17, 1931, 
m. Johnson Keslar, Feb. 28, 1878, 
b. May 22, 1854; d. July 11, 1931. 
To this union were born three daughters and two sons. 
II-3. Bozarious Culbertson, b. Oct. 10, 1862; d. Oct. 14, 1936, 
m. Maggie McGrain, May 30, 1889, 
b. Feb. 6, 1872; d. Nov. 11, 1947. 
To this union were born two daughters and one son. 
II-4, An infant son, b. March 4, 1865; and died at birth, 
II-5. Malvern Culbertson, b. Feb. 4, 1867; d. Nov., 1925, 
m. Edna Mescall, Aug. 3, 1902, 
b. Oct. 6, 1883; d. Jan. 7, 1949. 
To this union were born three daughters; they also raised Edna’s 
brother, Frank Mescall whose mother died when he was born. 
II-6. Lewis Culbertson, b. July 16, 1869; d. Dec. 18, 1950, 
m. Millicent Tagg, July 4, 1894, 
b. Gh Aug. 15, 1951. 
To this union were born four daughters and four sons. 
IIl-7. John Culbertson, b. Feb. 1, 1873; d. March 20, 1950, 
m. Abbie Carothers, Feb. 1, ‘1900. 
To this union was born one daughter. 
Please turn to the Carothers Sketch for this complete genealogy. 
II-8. Jennie Culbertson, b. May 14, 1875, 
m. Allen Stone, June 11, 1894, 
b. Aug. 10, 1872; d. June 19, 1952. 
To this union were born two daughters and three sons. 


A. V. Culbertson graduated from the Delaware, Ohio Schools 
and followed the profession of teaching for a number of years. He 
later became a prosperous farmer. He united with the Mt. Eaton 
Presbyterian Church while a young man and for the rest of his life 
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was a devoted and consistent follower ofthe Lord Jesus Christ. On 
April 16, 1871 he united with the Apple Creek, Ohio Presbyterian 
Church and was elected to the office of Ruling Elder, May 30, 1875. 
For a number of years he was Superintendent of the Sunday School 
and served this people with great acceptance and ability. He wasa 
man of fine personality, actively devoted to the various interests of 
the church and was always prompt and faithful in the performance 
of all duties developing upon him. 


Mr. Culbertson and wife moved, with their family, to a farm 
in Geauga County in 1882 which was located in the southwest part 
of Huntsburg, on the Burton Road. The four sons and one daughter 
came with their parents; the eldest daughter remaining in Wayne 
County. All the family became affiliated with the Congregational 
Church in Huntsburg. For many years A. V. Culbertson taught 
a Sunday School class in this Church and he also organized a very 
successful Sunday School at Burton Station, Ohio. The children 
were all fine musicians; all sang in the Church choir and, in later 
years, John was chorister for the Sunday School and did much solo 
work. Malvern, Lewis and John all played in the Huntsburg Band. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. V. Culbertson and their immediate family, 
except one daughter, Jennie C. Stone, who livesin Thompson, Ohio, 
and one daughter-in-law, Abbie C. Culbertson, who lives in Evart, 
Mich., have all passed on. 


The above information was compiled by: Mrs. Abbie C. Culbertson 
and Mrs. Jennie C. Stone. 


The Quartus Phelps Family 


I-1. Quartus Phelps, b. Sept. 2, 1806 in Westhampton, Mass., d. Nov. 1, 
1890 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 
m. Rhoda Strong, Dec. 19, 1838, b. in Westhampton, Mass., d. May 9, 
1895 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 
Their one child: 
II-1. Valeria Rhoda Phelps, b. April 26, 1843 in Huntsburg, Ohio, d. 
Nov. 29, 1921. 
m. William Jenkins of Huntsburg, Ohio, Jan. 16, 1895, b. July 12, 
1830; d. Oct. 28, 1905. 


The Phelps home was about two and one-half miles north of town. The 
family were members of the Congregational Church. 


From information furnished by Mrs. Carlton Alvord, of Montville, Ohio. 


Note: William Jenkins was born in Huntsburg, Ohio and, at the age of 
23 years married Harriet Easton in June, 1853. The most of his life was 
spent in western States until, in 1894, he returned with his wife to Huntsburg 
where they resided on the Sylvester Clapp farm about two miles north of 
town; there Mrs. Harriet Jenkins died Sept. 14, 1894. After Mr. Jenkin’s 
marriage to Miss Valeria Phelps he came to live.at her home. At his death 
it was said of him: ‘‘Mr. Jenkins was very industrious, and a kind and genial 
man.’’ He joined the Congregational Church in 1897. 
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The Abram Kline Cramer Family 


I-1. Abram Kline Cramer, Sr., 
m. Price, 
One of the eleven children was: 
II-1. Abram Kline Cramer, Jr., b. Sept. 11, 1839; d. July 11, 1922. 


I-1. 1-1. Abram Kline Cramer, Jr., 

m. Malinda E. Miller, Nov. 27, 1866, 

b. Sept. 8, 1837; d. Jan. 20, 1910. 
Their seven children: 
II-1. Bertha Cramer, died at the age of nine months, 
II-2. Mabel Cramer, died at the age OF three years, 
IiI-3. Maude E. Cramer, b. ; d. May 10, 1960, 
IlI-4. Minnie May Cramer, b. Oct. 26 1874: d. 
IlIl-5. Fred A. Cramer, b. Jan. 11, 1876; d. Feb. 7, 1958, 
IlI-6. Martha Myrtle Cramer, b. Feb. 23, 1879, 
IlIl-7. Steven P. Cramer, b. Aug. 22, 1882. 


Abram Kline Cramer, Jr. was born in Hubbard, Ohio, one of 
a family of eleven children. Abram Kline Cramer, Sr. was a 
farmer. When Abram Kline Cramer, Jr. was quite a young man, 
the family moved to Hopkinton, Iowa where he met Malinda E. 
Miller who had moved to Hopkinton with her parents, from Rome, 
Ashtabula County, Ohio and were neighbors of the Cramers. 
Friendship ripened into love and the young couple were married 
Nov. 27, 1866 in Hopkinton, Iowa by the Rev. Ervin W. Miller, 
brother of the bride. They began housekeeping in a stone house 
in Scotch Grove, Iowa, a nearby town. They had seven children, 
the first three of which were born on Iowa. When Maude was a 
year old the family moved back to Ohio to the family home town 
of Hubbard, Trumbull County where the other four children were 
born. It was in 1893 that the family moved to the Steven Pomeroy 
Miller farm just south of town, Huntsburg, Ohio. 


_ The above facts were furnished by: Mrs. Myrtle Cramer Cope and 
Steven P. Cramer. 


Left to Right: 


Fred A. Cramer, Tenor; 

Almena Parks Roberts, Soprano; 
Myrtle Cramer Cope, Contralto; 
Pliny O. Clark, Bass. 


The Huntsburg Quartette, about 1899. 


The Quartette filled many entertainment engage- 
ments, as well as for funerals and various church 
functions. 
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The Joel 3. Curtis Family 


Joel S. Curtis, son of Eathen and Aureliann Curtis, was born 
in Brunswick, Medina County, Ohio, in 1821. He came to the town 
of Huntsburg, Ohio in 1855; his farm was about a mile and a half 
north of the Center (his neighbor next on the south being Deacon 
Lucius P. Parsons) on the west side of the road, where he resided 
until his death. He married Esther Kile in 1839 who was the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Kile, pioneers of the town of Hunts- 
burg and whose home was in the northeast part of town, later they 
moved to what was then known as the old Charlie Adams home. 
Socially, Joel S. Curtis occupied a high position in the minds of his 
many friends; gaining their confidence and esteem by a frank and 
honest expression of truth and in upright dealings. He was re- 
peatedly elected by the people to offices of trust, always acquitting 
himself in a faithful and laudable manner. He was a member of 
the Huntsburg Methodist Church. He passed away in 1883, aged 
seventy-two years. The funeral services were conducted by the 
Rev. J. J. Harris, assisted by Rev. J. T. Blanchard of the Congre- 
gational Church, in the Methodist Church, with burial in the Hunts- 
burg Cemetery. 


Esther Ann Kile, wife of Joel S. Curtis, was born to Alvin and 
Lucena Kile in Jefferson, N. Y.in 1821 and moved, with her parents, 
to the town of Huntsburg, Ohio in 1825 which was then an unbroken 
wilderness. She grew to womanhood amid the privations incident 
to pioneer life and married Joel S. Curtis in 1839. To this union 
five daughters were born, of whom twolivedin California and three 
in Huntsburg, Ohio. These daughters were: Melissa who married 
a Mr. Thurling; Jane who married Harrison L. Conley; Sarah who 
married A. Parsons; Martha who married Charles H. Crofut and 
Nettie who married Luther Hannum. 


Esther Ann Kile Curtis was, for many years, a great sufferer 
with diabetes which made her almost entirely blind, consequently 
requiring much care. After the death of her husband she made 
her home with her daughter, Martha Crofut. It is remarkable to 
note that, during all her illness, she was never heard to utter a 
word of complaint, but endured her affliction with patience and 
Christian fortitude, always maintaining a cheerful disposition, char- 
acteristic of her nature. She united with the Huntsburg Methodist 
Church in 1868 where she remained a faithful member until she 
passed away, Oct. 11, 1890, aged sixty-nine years. Burial was in 
the Huntsburg Cemetery. 


Jane Curtis was born to Joel S. and Esther Kile Curtis in 
Farmington, Trumbul County, Ohio, April 7, 1840 and was married 
to Harrison L. Conley in 1857. They lived in the old Conley home 
which was two miles west and one fourth of a mile north of Hunts- 
burg Center, on the west side of the road. Mr. Conley’s sister, 
Mary Ann Conley, lived with them. Jane and Harrison Conley 
were members of the Huntsburg Methodist Church. She was known 
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throughout the County as a nurse, having assisted in caring for the 
sick in many homes for a score or more of years. Later she be- 
came a helpless invalid from paralysis. In former years she was 
an active member of the Methodist Church, being ready at all times 
to assist in it’s welfare and especially withthe music in the Church. 
Harrison L. and Jane Curtis Conley hadtwo sons: Orestus P. (Ret) 
and Herbert Conley. 


Orestus P. Conley, better known as ‘‘Ret,’’ wasborn in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio, Feb. 3, 1861. He attended Geauga County schools and 
was united in marriage to Laura Johnson, Sept.19, 1891. They had 
three children: Lloyd L. Conley of Detroit, Mich.,Grace E. Conley 
of Dallas, Texas and Walter Bruce Conley of Cleveland, Ohio. On 
March 3, 1908 Orestus married his second wife, Mrs. Augusta 
Bishard of Colorado. Two sons were born to them in Huntsburg: 
Harold Orestus Conley and Leonard Harrison Conley. The second 
Mrs. Conley died March 31, 1933. Orestus was well known for his 
musical ability and traveled with various orchestras throughout the 
County. He played the violin and the piano. As he watched the old 
family home burn, Jan. 24, 1936, he suffered a heart attack and 
passed away from the strain. He was seventy-five years of age. 
Burial was in the Huntsburg Cemetery. 


Herbert (Bert) Conley was the second son of Harrison L. and 
Jane Curtis Conley; born in Huntsburg in 1873. He, too, wasa 
musician. He died at his home in Alliance, Ohio, July, 1936 and 
was buried there. He left a son, Paul Conley and a daughter, 
Pauline Conley. 


Martha Phelena Curtis, daughter of Joel S. and Esther Kile 
Curtis, was bornin Huntsburg, Ohio, Nov. 4, 1847. She was the third 
daughter and married Charles Crofut, March 11, 1866. One son 
was born tothem: Fred Crofut. Charles Crofut was a member of 
the Second Volunteer Cavalry and fought in the Civil War. The 
Crofut home was two miles west of town. Martha was an estimable 
lady, sociable, genial and musical. Shetook part, with her husband, 
in many musical conventions. She was a member of the Congre- 
gational Church in Huntsburg as well as of the Ladies Aid Society 
and the West Side Club. She passed away, Oct. 28, 1916 at the age 
of seventy. The Rev. Mr. Weckerly was the minister at the funeral. 
Burial was in the Huntsburg Cemetery. Charles lived but a few 
years longer. 

Nettie Curtis was the daughter of Joel S. and Esther Kile 
Curtis; born in Huntsburg, Ohio she married Luther Hannum, son 
of Calvin and Martha Gilbert Hannum. Nettie and Luther were 
members of the Huntsburg Methodist Church; she sang in the choir, 
also gave piano lessons and was a dressmaker. Later they went 
to live in California. Their one child, Esther, lived but a short 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Hannum are buried in Pamona, California. 


Sarah Curtis, daughter of Joel S. and Esther Kile Curtis, was 
born in Huntsburg, Ohio. She married A. Parsons, a neighbor boy; 
they later moved to California where she died. 

The above information was furnished by: Mrs. Mabel Clark Weaver. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


The William Heman Critchet Family 


William Heman Critchet, b. April 23, 1841 in New Way, Licking Co., 

Ohio; d. Feb. 27, 1915. 

m. Sarah Amanda Martin, March 23, 1876, 
b. Sept. 11, 1851 in Middlefield, Ohio; d. Aug. 23, 1934. 

Their three children: 

II-1. William Legrand Critchet, b. Feb. 18, 1877 in Middlefield, Ohio, 

II-2. Bird Boyington Critchet, b. Aug. 13, 1878 in Middlefield, Ohio; 
d. May 24, 1960 in Painesville, Ohio, 

II-3. Minnie Belle Critchet, b. Aug. 21, 1880 in Middlefield, Ohio; 
aio st. 


II-1. William Legrand Critchet, 
m. Millie E. Adams, March 20, 1901, 

b. Dec. 3, 1876; d. Sept. 29, 1926. 
Their two children: 
III-1. Helen Lenore Critchet, b. Nov. 20, 1902 in East Claridon, O., 
IlI-2. Wayland Adams Critchet, b. Dec. 14, 1908 in Huntsburg, O.; 
d. March 25, 1938, suffocated in a fire on Richmond Street, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 


II-1. IZJ-1. Helen Lenore Critchet, 
m. Chester J. Whitely, Oct. 15, 1927, 

b. May 10, 1902. 
Their five children: 
IV-1. William Edward Whitely, b. Oct. 25, 1928 in Painesville, O., 
2. Ann Marie Whitely, b. Oct. 30, 1931 in Painesville, O., 
3. Carol Jean Whitely, b. Oct. 31, 1933 in Painesville, O., 
-4. Raymond Charles Whitely, b. Jan. 20, 1936 in Painesville, O., 
). Marilyn Jane Whitely, b. Feb. 15, 1939 in Painesville, O. 


II-1. Il-1. IV-1. William Edward Whitely, 

m. Jennie Jones, Aug. 23, 1947. 

Their three children: 

V-1. William Edward Whitely, Jr., b. July 13, 1951, 
V-2. Gregory Allen Whitely, b. Nov. 30, 1953, 

V-3. Jeffrey Lynn Whitely, b. March 26, 1956. 

All three were born in Painesville, Ohio. 


II-1. II-1. IV-2. Ann Marie. Whitely, 

m. Charles Milton Tuomi, June 16, 1948. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Gale Ann Tuomi, b. Dec. 13, 1950 in Painesville, O., 

V-2. Charles Milton Tuomi, Jr., b. Jan. 12, 1953 in Painesville, O., 
V-3. Michael Lee Tuomi, b. Feb. 5, 1956 in Maynard, Mass. 


I-1, Ii-1. MI-2. Wayland Adams Critchet, 


m. Florence Sawicki, Oct. 6, 1930. 
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I-1. 1-2. Bird Boyington Critchet, 
m. Maude Halstead, July 25, 1900, 
b. March 13, 1883; d. Nov. 15, 1956. 


Their one child: 
III-1. Hal Halstead Critchet, b. April 19, 1902 in Huntsburg 


I-1. II-2. IlI-1. Hal Halstead Critchet, 
m. Betty Zinn, Aug. 24, 1937. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Nancy Kay Critchet, b. Jan. 9, 1940 in Painesville, O. 


I-1. II-3. Minnie Belle Critchet, 
m. Dr. Albert D. Williams, Aug. 6, 1919. 


When William H. Critchet and wife came to Huntsburg they 
lived in a house a quarter ofa mile north of town, then moved to the 
house across from the Cemetery, west of the Center. Mr. Critchet 
worked in the cheese factory and for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way; he also did some farming. All the family were members of 
the Methodist Church in Huntsburg. 


Minnie, (Mrs. Albert Williams), Millie (Mrs. William L. 
Critchet) and Maude (Mrs. Bird B. Critchet) all were teachers in the 
Methodist Sunday School and, in addition, Minnie was the Church 
Organist. 


The above information furnished by Bird Boyington Critchet and 
William L. Critchet. 


The Samuel Frederick Dell Family 


Samuel Frederick Dell, born May 16, 1843 in Gnadenhutten, 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio, died September, 1912 at the age of 69 


years. 


Mrs. Samuel Frederick Dell (Nee Sarah Roth) was born May 
18, 1841 in Gnadenhutten, Tuscarawas County, Ohio and died in 1917 
at the age of 74 years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dell came to Huntsburg, probably around 1865 
and settled on an acre of ground one-half mile north of the Center 
of Huntsburg; built a small house, adding to it as time went on. 
They dug a well, after having had to carry water for one-half a 
mile for years from a spring where, later, a cheese factory was 
built operated by Frank Allen. 
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ANN 


Samuel F. Dell, Mail Carrier with "Blacky" about to 
take off. 


Five children were born to the Samuel Dells: 

Emma Cornelia Dell, born Aug. 16, 1866 and who died in 1884 
at the age of 18 years, 

Mary Ann Dell who died at the age of 13 years, 

A son, born dead, 

William Frederick Dell, born March 17, 1871, married Alta 
Pardee. A daughter was born to them, Ruth Irene Dell who died 
at the age of six months. William Dell died in 1940 at the age of 
69 years. His wife passed away a few years before he did, 

Lillie May Dell was born Feb. 9, 1874, married Fred Watson 
Clark, Feb. 14, 1893. Two children wereborn to them: Hazel Dell 
Clark, born Sept. 29, 1894 and Gaylord Lee Clark, born July 26, 
1900 and who died March 23, 1902. Mrs. Clark died November 13, 
1960. 


Hazel Dell Clark was married 1st. to DonaldM. Hicks in 1918; 
to them two daughters were born: 

Marie Ethelyn Hicks, born Jan. 4, 1919, 

Vivian Lenore Hicks, born Aug. 14, 1920. 


Marie Ethelyn Hicks was married to Leroy Oscar Lorenz in 
1946. No children were born to them, but Marie has a daughter by 
a former marriage: Yvonne Cecelia DeBejar, born May 4, 1948. 


Yvonne Cecelia DeBejar married Jesse Jaramillo, May 18, 1956 
and two children were born to them: Jesse Jaramillo, Jr., Nov. 14, 
1957 and Susanna Marie Jaramillo, Feb. 7, 1959. 


Vivian Lenore Hicks married 1st. Richard Park McCoy, May 8, 
1939. Three daughters were born to them: 

Vicky Irene McCoy, born May 6, 1940, 

Susan Ann McCoy, born May 4, 1943, 

Lynn Aileen McCoy, born June 8, 1948. 


Vicky Irene McCoy married Francis Champagne, Aug. 16, 1958. 
Their one child: Richard Francis Champagne, was born May 13, 
1959. 
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Hazel D. C. Hicks married, 2nd., Howard McCoy, Dec. 7, 1940. 
Vivian L. H. McCoy married, 2nd., Robert Fitzwater, Dec. 26, 
1960. 


Samuel F. Dell was a mail car- 
rier for fourteen (14) years, travel- 
ling from Huntsburg to East Clari- 
don, Ohio, picking up mail from the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway. He did 
not travel by automobile, as they do 
: now, but rode in a black hack, drawn 

' by a black horse, called ‘‘Blacky’’ 
Mr. Dell and Blacky heading and which was a very familiar sight 


west on Route 322 for East on the streets of Huntsburg. Rain 
Claridon and the B. and O. or shine, snow or sleet, the mail 
Ry. must go through, and it did. 


My father, Samuel Dell, was a little German man; always wore 
whiskers and was a very devout Methodist. He was also Chorister 
of the choir of that Church. 


My brother Will Dell, worked for many years, on the B. and O. 
Ry., running from Painesville to Akron, Ohio. 


After Fred and I were married we lived a few years in Hunts- 
burg; then moved to a farm in Hartsgrove, Ohio, then back to a 
farm in Huntsburg, the John Foulk farm (north of the Center about 
three-fourths of a mile). From there we moved to Cleveland, Ohio 
where Fred worked for several years onthe Cedar Avenue car line. 
Then, in 1912, California called us and whata foggy morning greeted 
us on our arrival in Los Angeles! We were about to take the next 
train back, but, of course, we did not and up to now, (1955) we have 
been here going on 44 years and of course now there is no place like 
California although our minds often go back to Ohio and the nice 
people and friends we left back there. When we moved to Cleveland 
our home was a sort of stopping off place for Huntsburg people; 
Mary Rhodes roomed with us and worked in Cleveland, also Marie 
Young. Frank Tucker boarded with us for a while and worked on 
the street car with Fred, but it didn’t seem much like home to him; 
he said Huntsburg was good enough for him. We met and came 
acquainted with such nice people in Cleveland; then left them when 
we moved to California. Now we have a host of friends here. 


Fred was a Master Mason. He and I both joined the Eastern 
Star here in Ocean Park at the same time. Our daughter Hazel is 
also a member of the Eastern Star. In this Order you have friends 
who stand ready to help you and they did just that in Fred’s last 
sickness. He passed away June 14, 1950. 


The foregoing facts were furnished by: Mrs. Lillian Dell Clark and 
Mrs. Vivian L. H. McCoy Fitzwater. 
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I-1. 


The Andrew and Mary Griffith Dewoody Family 


Andrew and Mary Griffith Dewoody were both born in Franklin, Pa.; 
were married there and moved to Huntsburg, Ohio about 1875. He 
started a store (general) south of town and built a house near by. They 
later moved to a farm about a mile west of town and later started a 
blacksmith shop at the Center where he worked until his death, March 
10, 1905. 


Both Andrew and Mary Dewoody were members ofthe Methodist Church 
in Huntsburg. He was also a member of the K. of P. Lodge which he 
usually attended with Homer Graver. Mr. Dewoody was always interested 
in and took a part in public affairs. Mary Dewoody died in 1889. 


Andrew and Mary Dewoody had six children: 


I-1. 


1. Dora Dewoody, b. April 30, 1876; d. Sept. 1, 1937, 
2. Cena Dewoody, b. May 2, 1886; d. May 21, 1948, 
II-3. Amy Dewoody, b. Oct. 12, 1888, 

II-4. David Dewoody, died at the age of ten years, 

II-5. Anna Dewoody, died in infancy, 

IIl-6. Charles Dewoody, died in infancy. 


. Il-1. Dora Dewoody, 


m. Clayton Sanford, June 27, 1900 in Chardon, Ohio. 

Their three children: 

Ill-1. Muriel Sanford, b. May 4, 1901 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

IlI-2. Harold Sanford, b. May 30, 1903 in East Claridon, Ohio, 

MI-3. Frank Sanford, b. May 3, 1908 in Freedom Station, Ohio. 
Not married and lives in Painesville, Ohio. 


. H-1. OI-1. Muriel Sanford, 


m. Willard E. King, Oct. 27, 1920 in Rome, Ohio, 
b. Aug. 28, 1895. 
Their six children: 
IV-1. Charles Robert King, b. Nov. 27, 1921; d. June 26, 1922, 
IV-2. Howard C. King, b. Oct. 10, 1923, Not married, 
IV-3. Dorothy Mae King, b. Sept. 6, 1925, 
IV-4. Maida Marie King, b. Sept. 19, 1929, 
IV-5. Thomas Richard King, b. Sept. 1, 1933, 
IV-6. Anne Elizabeth King, b. Jan. 6, 1937. 


fIl-1. II-1. IV-3. Dorothy Mae King, 
m. Frank Kolinsky, Jan. 26, 1943, 

b. Sept. 6, 1925. 
Their three children: 
V-1. David Kolinsky, b. Aug. 9, 1943, 
V-2. Kathy Kolinsky, b. Dec. 11, 1945, 
V-3. Michael Kolinsky, b. Aug. 3, 1951. 
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I-1. Hi-1. MI-1. IV-4. Maida Marie King, 
m. Rudolph Earl Obhoff, Aug. 25, 1950, 
b. Sept. 19, 1929. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Philip Obhoff, b. Oct. 21, 1951, 
V-2. Susan Obhoff, b. Oct. 2, 1952, 
V-3. Jo Anne Obhoff, b. July 20, 1956. 


I-1. M-1. W1-1. IV-5. Thomas Richard King, 
m. Darlene Osburn, Aug. 27, 1954. 
Their two children: 

V-1. Timothy King, b. June 3, 1955, 
V-2. Diane King, b. Feb. 6, 1957. 


I-1. O-1. M-1. IV-6. Anne Elizabeth King, 
m. Roy Russell, Aug. 12, 1952. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Jeffrey Russell, b. Nov. 23, 1954, 
V-2. Karen Russell, b. Dec. 20, 1955, 
V-3. Kimberly Russell, b. Nov. 21, 1957. 


I-1. H-1. M1-2. Harold Sanford, 
m. Florence Tovey, April 1, 1933, 
b. March 30, 1912. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Harold Sanford, Jr., b. June 16, 1934, 
IV-2. Gail Marie Sanford, b. May 29, 1935. 


I-1. M-1. M1-3. Frank Sanford, not married and lives in Painesville, Ohio. 


I-1. 0-2. Cena Dewoody, 
m. Frederick G. Babcock, Sept. 9, 1909 in Chardon, Ohio. 
Mr. Babcock practiced law in Madison, Ohio until his death in 1934. 
Their two children: 
Il-1. Winifred Frances Babcock, b. Dec. 16, 1910 in Huntsburg, O., 
Il-2. Leonard Frederick Babcock, b. June 22, 1912 in Footville, O., 
now (1955) living in Chicago, Dlinois. 


I-1, 1-2. MI-1. Winifred Frances Babcock, 
m. Wallace H. Braden, Aug. 14, 1934. Mr. Babcock is Superintendent 
of Ashtabula Edgewood School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Carole Winifred Braden, b. Sept. 29, 1941 in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
IV-2. David Wallace Braden, b. April 21, 1945 in Ashtabula, Ohio. 


I-1. 1-3. Amy Dewoody, 
m. William Whittier, Sept. 29, 1917, 
b. ; d. Feb. 23, 1921. 
There were no children. Mr. Whittier was interested in music and was 
in the automobile business. 


The foregoing facts were furnished by: Mrs. Amy D. Whittier, Mrs. Willard 
King, Harold Sanford, Mrs. Wallace H. Braden. 
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The John D. Drake Family 


There are first listed the brothers and sisters of John D. Drake: 


I-5. 


I-95. 


I-1. 


. Rufus Drake, b. April 19, 1805, 

. Ann Drake, b. June 11, 1824, 

. Henry Drake, b. July 21, 1825, 

. James Drake, b. May 20, 1827, 

. John D. Drake, b. Feb. 28, 1829 in New York City; d. June 6, 1910. 


. John D. Drake, 


m. Mary Virginia Munson, June 26, 1853, 
b. Nov. 14, 1833; d. Aug., 1906. 

Their six children: 

II-1. Kittie H. Drake, b. April 14, 1854; d. In Washington, D.C., Dec. oe 
1939, 

IIl-2. George R. Drake, b. 

II-3. Mary Drake, Died when a baby, 

ll-4. Bert L. Drake, b. Feb. 20, 1875; d. Feb. 21, 1929, 

ll-5. Bernie H. Drake, b. Feb. 20, 1875; d. July 3, 1925, 

II-6. Susie May Drake, b. Feb. 11, 1877; d. Aug. 19, 1949. 


II-1. Kittie H. Drake, 

m. James W. Cary, Feb. 5, 1878 in Chicago, Ilinois. The ceremony 
was performed by the groom’s father: Rev. I. E. Carey. 
Of her grandfather: Rev. I. E. Carey, Lida V. Cary writes: 
‘(My Carey grandfather was the Rev. Isaac Eddy Carey, born July 29, 
1822 at Lock, New York. He was pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Huntsburg from 1877 for a number of years (4 years and 2 
months) then served inthe Claridon Congregational Churchuntil 1890. 
After he retired the family lived in Chardon, then moved to Oberlin. 
He died March 6, 1902 and was buried in Oberlin, Ohio.”’ 
James W. Cary died Sept. 3, 1924. 

James W. and Kittie D. Cary had two children: 

IlI-1. Lida Virginia Cary, b. April 23, 1880, 

llI-2. Lucy D. Cary, b. Nov. 16, 1881; d. June 8, 1959. 


Me leeilie 2 Sucve Cary: 
m. George W. Strong, Sept. 23, 1908, 
DbovAuesel 3s 188210. Jan esas. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Forest W. Strong, b. Oct. 8, 1909, 
IV-2. Vivian Strong, b. Sept. 7, 1914. 
For this more complete Sketch please turn to the Otis Strong Family 
Sketch. 


IIl-4. Bert Lester Drake, 
m. Ethel Hemenway, Jan. 27, 1910, 
b. Aug. 8, 1890. 
Their two children: 
III-1. Robert Nelson Drake, b. Aug. 5, 1911, 
IJ-2. Richard Hemenway Drake, b. Aug. 14, 1912;d. November 6, 1960, 
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I-1. II-4. II-2. Richard Hemenway Drake, 
m. Bertha Madine of New York City, June 26, 1952, 
b. ; d. July, 1956. 
Of her husband, Mrs. Ethel H. Drake writes: ‘‘Bert was the victim of 
an auto-train accident in February, 1929.’’ 


I-5. II-5. Bernie H. Drake, 
m. Nora Dell Woodard, May 1, 1901, 
b. Jan. 3, 1882. 
Their five children: 
III-1. Claribel Drake, b. March 12, 1902, 
III-2. Mildred Drake, b. Oct. 25, 1903, 
III-3. Mary Drake, b. Sept. 28, 1905, 
III-4. Charles Wayland Drake, b. March 28, 1910, 
III-5. Blanche Drake, b. April 19, 1914. 


I-5. II-5. II-1. Claribel Drake, 
m. (1st) William J. Larkworthy, June 17, 1922, 
b. May 10, 1900; d. Jan. 17, 1932. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. William Ernest Larkworthy, b. Nov. 23, 1924, 
IV-2. Marilyn Jean Larkworthy, b. July 8, 1928. 


I-5. W-5. I-1. IV-1. William Ernest Larkworthy, 
m. Marjean Marie McKay, Feb. 3, 1951 in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Peter James Larkworthy, b. June 28, 1954, 
V-2. Kathryn Brenan Larkworthy, b. Aug. 27, 1956. 


I-5. II-5. W-1. IV-2. Marilyn Jean Larkworthy, 
m. Ralph J. Fishel, Sept. 1, 1948, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Martha Louise Fishel, b. June 1, 1949, 
V-2. Patricia Ann Fishel, b. April 17, 1956. 


‘‘William James Larkworthy graduated from the Chagrin Falls High 
School in 1919. He then took a course at Dyke’s School of Business; after 
completing that course he worked for the Assistant Superintendent of the 
New York Central Railway in Cleveland. In the Year 1925 he purchased a 
dairy farm from which he sold pastuerized milk, cream and butter. He was 
operating same when he passed away. Mr. Larkworthy participed in track, 
football and bowling. He was one of the most popular young men in Chagrin 
Falls.’’ 


I-5. II-5. III-1. Claribel Drake Larkworthy, 
m. (2nd) Jasper Shay of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, July 23, 1945. 


I-5. II-5. I-2. Mildred Drake, 
m. S. B. Galante of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, March 3, 1931. 
They have no children. 


I-5. II-5. IlI-3. Mary Drake, 
m. Clifford Ackland, Sept. 7, 1931, 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Ronald Ackland, b. May 22, 1938, 
IV-2. Carol Ackland, b. March 7, 1943. 


I-5. II-5. IlI-4. Charles Wayland Drake, 
m. Irene Baker of Hudson, Ohio, Sept. 1935. 
They have no children. 
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I-5. 


I-5. 


I-5. 


I-5. 


I-5. 


II-5. IlI-5. Blanche Drake, 

m. Roy Sidley. 

Their two children: 

IV-1. Stuart Sidley, b. March 8, 1936, 
IV-2. Tommy Sidley, b. March 12, 1942. 


ll-6. Susie May Drake, 

m. Clyde James Russell, Feb. 19, 1896, 
b. Feb. 15, 1874, in Middlefield, Ohio; d. May 23, 1957 in Oakland, 

California. 

Their five children: 

IlI-1. Helen Russell, b. April 28, 1900, 

llI-2. John Herbert Russell, b. Jan. 24, 1903; d. Feb. 27, 1922, in 
Melville, Montana. 

III-3. Edna Russell, b. June 6, 1905 in Melville, Montana, 

lI-4. Lois May Russell, b. Aug. 7, 1909 in Cleveland, Ohio, 

Ill-5. Lowell James Russell, b. Aug. 7, 1912 in Bieber, California. 


II-6. II-1. Helen Russell, 

m. George M. Kober, Aug. 17, 1930 in Reno, Nevada, 
b. Oct. 8, 1903, in Fort Bidwell, California. 

There are no children. 


. O-6. I-3. Edna Russell, 


m. Laurence J. Fee, Jan. 11, 1925, 

b. Sept. 7, 1903 in Fort Bidwell, California. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Patricia Ann Fee, b. March 29, 1928 in Reno, Nevada, 
IV-2. Martha Diane Fee, b. Jan. 22, 1935 in Reno, Nevada, 
IV-3. James Fee, b. Nov. 19, 1939 in Reno, Nevada. 


. II-6. IWI-3. IV-1. Patricia Ann Fee, 


m. Roger R. Olmstead, Oct. 14, 1950. 
Their one child: 
V-1. James Laurence Olmstead, b. Jan. 26, 1955in Berkeley, California. 


II-6. II-4. Lois May Russell, 
m. Earl Hobbs, Oct. 19, 1928, 

b. March 8, 1902. 
Their four children: 
IV-1. Jacqueline Hobbs, b. April 27, 1930, 
IV-2. Josephine May Hobbs, b. Oct. 3, 1932, 
IV-3. Jeanne Alice Hobbs, b. April 7, 1935, 
IV-4. James Earl Hobbs, b. May 13, 1938. 


. Il-6. II-4. IV-1. Jacqueline Hobbs, 


m. Stewart Richard, June 19 1954, 
b. Jan. 21, 1930. 


H-6. OI-4. IV-2. Josephine Mae Hobbs, 
m. Floyd Workman, Oct. 6, 1951, 
b. May 6, 1932. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Diane Lynn Workman, b. Nov. 29, 1952, 
V-2. Douglas Melvin Workman, b. Dec. 26, 1957. 
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I-5. 


I-5. 


I-5. 


II-6. III-4. IV-3. Jeanne Alice Hobbs, 

m. William John Gales, Sept. 14, 1955 in Pensecola, Fla., 
b. July 18, 1934 in Rainelle, West Virginia. 

Their two children: 

V-1. John William Gales, b. June 14, 1956, 

V-2. Cindy Lee Gales, b. Jan. 7, 1958. 


II-6. II-4. IV-4. James Earl Hobbs, 

m. Jacqueline Beatty, 

Their two children: 

V-1. James E. Hobbs, Jr., b. June 23, 1955, 
V-2. Janine Hobbs, b. June 12, 1958. 


II-6. IlI-5. Lowell James Russell, 
m. Jesse Sabala, May 18, 1941, 
b. Feb. 6, 1915 in Lequito, Spain. 
Their four children: 
IV-1. Michael Russell, b. Feb. 19, 1943 in Reno, Nevada, 
IV-2. Toni Ann Russell, b. Feb. 7, 1947 in Reno, Nevada, 
IV-3. John Russell, b. May 7, 1948, 
IV-4. Thomas Russell, b. Nov. 13, 1956. 


John D. Drake, as previously noted, was born in New York 
City in 1829. The year he came to Ohio is not definite, but we do 
know that he left there in 1849 to join the California Gold Rush 
and returned in 1853 to marry Mary Virginia Munson, the daughter 
of Michael D. and Mary Rockwell Munson who lived at Munsons’ 
Corners, one mile south of Huntsburg Center. 


Michael D. Munson was born in the year 1805 in Northfield, 
Litchfield Co., Conn. and, with his wife, formerly Mary Rockwell, 
born in 1811 in Beckett, Bershire Co., Mass., came to Ohio by the 
way of the Erie Canal and settled inthe new home at the north-east 
corner, above mentioned, in 1847. John and Mary Drake started 
their married life in a home not far from the Munsons. 


In 1861 John Drake was mustered into the Sixth Ohio Cavalry as 
a Private in Company H. He was honorably discharged Sept. 11, 1865 
with the rank of Sargeant. Not long after this the Drakes moved to 
a farm two miles south and a half mile east of town. 


Richard Hemenway Drake passed away November 6, 1960 in 
Washington, D.C. where he was an investigator for the Internal 
Revenue Service. Burial was in Mt. Pleasant Cemetery, Geneva. 
His wife, Bertha Madine Drake, diedin February, 1956 in California. 
Mr. Drake was a graduate of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio and 
was a member of the United Church, Geneva, before moving to 
San Jose, California where he lived ten years. Both his mother, 
Ethel L. Drake and brother Robert, live in Geneva, Ohio. Mrs. 
Drake is spending the winter in Florida. 


The above information was furnished by: Mrs. Helen R. Kober, 


Mrs. Jasper Shay, Mrs. James Earl Hobbs, Miss Lida V. Cary, 
Mrs. Ethel Hemenway Drake. 
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The John H. Foulk Family 


By Fred F. Foulk 


I-1. John H. Foulk, b. Feb. 22, 1863; d. Oct. 11, 1934, 
m. Minnie R. Matthews, 
b. May 16, 1868; d. July 30, 1946. 
Their two children: 
II-1. Myrtle Foulk, b. June 2, 1886, 
m. 
b. ; d. Dec. 25, 1954. 
There were no children. 
II-2. Fred F. Foulk, b. June 18, 1891, 
m. Edna A. Burnham, 
b. Nov. 16, 1891. 
There are no children. 


The John H. Foulk Residence 
near Huntsburg Center, north 
of town. 


Mrs. John H. Foulk was born in a log house about two miles 
out of Cambridge Springs, Pa. Her parents were Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Matthews who later moved to Greenville, Pa. where both died 
after many years. 


The John Foulks were married in Greenville when John was 
twenty years old and Mrs. Foulk was fifteen. John was born ina 
little log house about four miles west of Greenville, Pa. He had 
one brother and three sisters who were left fatherless when John 
was twelve years of age. Fred still has his grandfather Foulk’s 
German Hopf violin. 


It was about 1893 that John, his wifeand two children moved to 
Huntsburg, Ohio and bought the farm known as the Drake Farm, 
three-fourths of a mile north of the Center, formerly known as the 
J. M. P. Clark place, and which, during the pastorate of Rev. I. E. 
Carey belonged to that family sothatthe Rev. Mr. Carey was known 
as the Farmer-Minister. 
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Son Fred writes: ‘‘— as the folks often said, they had no money, 
only a little down payment and often wondered how they were ever 
going to pay for the place, but as time went on dad started buying 
horses and selling them and, after building two large barnes at 
this place, he started public auction sales. He sold horses to the 
Walter L. Main Circus, to people in Cleveland, Painesville and 
many other cities. At the same time he had saw mills going in the 
southern part of Ohio, making oil barrel staves for the Standard 
Oil Company of Cleveland, but this business came to a close and 
he about lost all that he had, but, with the farm going, he managed 
to keep his head above water. 


‘*‘T believe the most noted auc- 
tion sale he had was when he 
brought two carloads of wild horses 
from the west, all of which he 
managed to sell at the sale, but I 
think he would not have been able 
to give one away a year later, as 
they were very hard to break in 
for farming. 


‘‘I don’t remember the date 
when the folks sold the farm to 
Charles Savage, but I do know they bought the house next north of 
George Pease’s at the Center. After remodeling the house and 
building a very nice barn, as we called it, dad took a contract with 
the Theo. Kuntz Company of Cleveland to cut off a tract of black 
walnut timber at Mantua, Ohio; after this was finished he bought 
what was called the Sommer’s Farm, one and one-half miles north 
of town and hired Simon Millertoworkit. After tearing down some 
old building, remodeling the house and painting all, he sold the place. 


John H. and Minnie Mathews Foulk 


‘‘I believe it was about this time that Huntsburg was trying to 
build up a band, of which I was one. Horace Carothers was our 
leader (I also remember this was the timeI had my first long pants). 
We needed a band stand in the Park, but there was no money so dad 
started begging every Saturday night and finally got enough to build 
one. Dad also got the wind-mill and pump for the well at the south- 
west corner of the road at the Center which, in those days, was 
really something. About this time he got the Town Hall started, 
which was a very nice brick building. In 1906 father took the family 
to Portland, Oregon, as he had a sister living in Pendleton at that 
time; we all came back to Huntsburg the following June and dad 
bought the corner (north-west) where the cement block building now 
stands. He made all the blocks by hand as I well remember, for I 
quit my second year of High School so I could work on the building. 


‘“‘T believe it was before we went to Portland that dad bought 
the Barnes’ Farm one-half mile south of the Center, across the 
road from Howard Judd’s. On this place he also built a new barn, 
remodeled the house and painted everything which made a very 
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pretty place of it. He still owned the place beside George Pease’s 
while building the Cement Block Store building and, after running 
the store a few years, he sold the house to Frank Hannum and 
traded the store for a farm at Cambridge Springs, Pa. After re- 
building this farm, he sold everything and went to Texas for the 
winter; came back to Huntsburg and bought the farm next to Sher- 
man Millard, one-half mile west of town; andafter fixing this place 
up they sold out again and startedastore in the I. O. O. F. Building 
(at the south-east corner of the Center); this was in the years 
1913, 1914, 1915. They sold this store and bought a farm again at 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., built a new house andbarn; sold again and 
bought a farm near Chardon, Ohio without buildings. They built a 
house and barn, sold the place and built a new home in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. where they spent ten winters, but dad bought a house in 
Chardon, Ohio where they spent their summers, as he was a Road 
Inspector for the Ohio Highway Department until the most of the 
roads in this part of the State were built, when the folks sold their 
house in Chardon and bought a farm near Jefferson, Ohio. After 
rebuilding this place, they sold and moved back to Chardon, bought 
a place on Cemetery Street where they lived at the time they cele- 
brated their Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary and a year later dad 
died of a heart attack. 


‘‘After being married fifty- 
One years my folks had moved 
fifty times. We, my wife and 
I, now live in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida where we have _ been 
for four years. I recently com- 
pleted twenty years with the 
Shell Oil Company. I sure 
would like to visit the old town 
of Huntsburg and be at one of 
the old timers reunions some- 
time.’’ 


Fred F. and Edna Burnham Foulk 


This clock was purchased by the Stephen 
Pomeroy family about 1840. All the works, 
except the brass escapement are hand-made 
of black walnut. 
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The Adin Cole Evans Family 


The name ‘‘Evans’’ is a rather common one and there are a 
great number of the families carrying that name that, seemingly, 
are not related. Our branch came to the United States from Eng- 
land in the period prior to the Revolutionary War. As far as I 
have been able to ascertain, Amos Evans (or Evens), the first one 
in this country, settled in Connecticut. I have no dates. He then 
moved to western Massachusetts. There were eight children of 
whom, John the eldest and my forebear, was born in June, 1753 
and died Dec. 11, 1813. He married Anna Reno and they had four- 
teen children. John was a tailor and afarmer. Their eleventh 
child, Andrew, was born on April 13, 1798. On Sept. 7, 1818 he 
married Lydia Cole of Kinderhook, N. Y. She was a classmate of 
Martin Van Buren. They had ten children, the eldest, Adin Cole 
Evans, was born in Harpersfield, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1820. 


Andrew and two older brothers, John R. Evans and Simeon 
Evans, migrated from Harpersfield (or South Worcester, N. Y.) in 
1833 to Delaware County, Ohio with their families. In 1837 Simeon 
and Andrew moved to Huntsburg. I do not know what happened to 
John R. Evans; possibly, he also cametoHuntsburg. I am not able, 
either, to say much about Simeon, although he is buried in the Hunts- 
burg Cemetery. Andrew was a shoemaker by trade, at which he 
worked evenings and when there wasnofarmwork. When he moved 
to Huntsburg he purchased 150 acres and built a log house. I think 
this place was two miles north and one mile east of the Center. 
Later he had a shop on the farm one mile north of the Center. His 
wife Lydia was a very fine weaver and seamstress and used her 
needle with much skill, even after she attained her four score years 
and ten. Andrew died in Huntsburg, July 28, 1860. Lydia died 
Feb. 11, 1885. 


Only five of the ten children of Andrew and Lydia Evans lived 
to maturity. A daughter, Dorcas R. Evans, married David Strong. 
They lived on the farm one mile east and two miles north of the 
Center. They had twodaughters: Mary Strong who married Lavelle 
Johnson of Middlefield; later moving to Painesville, Ohio and Rose 
Strong, who married Steven Auxer; they lived just south of the 
Methodist Church at the Center. They had no children. I have no 
further record of this branch. Another daughter of Andrew and 
Lydia Evans, Lydia by name, never married but lived at home. 
She died when she was about thirty years old. 


The sons of Andrew and Lydia Evans, Andrew Jackson and 
Jeremiah Evans, migrated to Iowa and both had families. They 
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lived near West Liberty, Iowa. Jeremiah visited in my home when 
we lived in Hollywood, Ilinois (1906). I am sorry, however, that 
I have lost the record of that branch. 


Andrew Jackson Evans enlisted in the Army, in the Iowa Divi- 
sion and fought in the Civil War. He was a prisoner at Anderson- 
ville. After the War he went to Philadelphia; married Emma Ally. 
They had two or three children, one of whom was a Neal Cole Evans 
who lived in Conners, Oregon where he died in 1932. 


Adin Cole Evans, the first child of Andrew and Lydia Evans, 
was born in Harpersfield, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1820. He worked for 
various farmers until he was able to establish his own farm. On 
Dec. 18, 1844 he married Abigail Miley Strong who was the daughter 
of Asahel and Abigail Baker Strong and was born in West Hampton, 
Mass., April 29, 1821. She came to Huntsburg with her parents 
while still a young girl. To Adinand Abigail Evans were born three 
children: Ephraim Beveridge Evans on April 24, 1848; Clara 
Lois Evans, born Feb. 11, 1855 and Asahel Evans, born Oct. 24, 
1857 and who died at the age of 21, Nov. 25, 1878. 


Clara Lois Evans married Horace G. Carothers, March 8, 
1877. Please see the Austin Newton Carothers Sketch for a more 
complete history. There should be added, however, the following 
paragraphs, contributed by her daughter: Abbie C. Culbertson: 
‘‘My ancestery, on mother’s side, goes back to my great grand- 
mother and great grand-father Asahel Strong and wife, Abigail 
Baker Strong. They were married Nov. 25, 1802 and lived in West- 
hampton, Mass. until 1837, when they moved to Ohio and settled on 
a farm one mile north of Huntsburg Center, on what was later 
known as the Evans Farm. They had ten sons and one daughter, 
Abigail Miley Strong, born April 29, 1821 and who died Dec. 6, 1888. 
She married Adin Cole Evans, Dec. 18, 1844. 


It might be mentioned that their grand-daughter, Abbie Car- 
others Culbertson, had the set of dishes, aservice of twelve, which 
was a wedding gift to the Evans and which was used at their wedding, 
intact except for one cup missing. The set is now (1957) 113 years 
old. This set I have given to my two grand-daughters.’’ 


Abigail Evans died Dec. 6, 1888. Later Adin C. Evans married 
Julia Strong who was a niece of his first wife. Adin C. Evans was 
always interested in the civic affairs of the township. He served 
as Township Trustee and upon the School Board. He was active in 
the Congregational Church, becoming a member in 1895; he was 
also a Member of the Masonic Fraternity. At the time of his death, 
March 31, 1897, he owned several well kept farms; the home place 
being at the north-east corner of one mile north of the Center. 


Ephraim Beveridge Evans early in life determined that he would 
be a Doctor of Medicine. After finishing the District School in 
Huntsburg, he enrolled in the Orwell Academy. Upon graduating 
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from Orwell he went to Hillsdale, Michigan where he studied with 
his uncle, Dr. Asahel Strong, for two years and then entered the 
School of Medicine of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
where he was granted the coveted degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
1873. From Ann Arbor he went directly to the village of Farwell, 
Michigan. At that time Farwell was the center of the lumbering 
industry of Michigan; was located 55 miles west of Saginaw and 
was at the end of the railroad which later was pushed through to 
Luddington. On December 25, 1879 he married Hattie Laura Mun- 
sell of Chardon, Ohio. She was born June 26, 1859, the older daugh- 
ter of Nelson P. and Laura Sanger Munsell. 


Dr. and Mrs. Evans had five children: Clyde Nelson Evans who 
died in infancy; Lyle Adin Evans, born July 27, 1882; d. May 28, 
1963; Rolla Asahel Evans, born November 11, 1887; Paul Andrew 
Evans, born June 8, 1894 and Bina Ella Evans, born February 22, 
1896. 


Dr. Evans was very active in all civic affairs of Farwell and 
had a large medical practice extending into the surrounding counties. 
He was the representative of the Federal Department of the Interior 
in the care for the Indians of Central Michigan and was prominent 
in the Republican Party. He was a member of the Congregational 
Church of Farwell and also a member of the Masonic Order and 
of the Maccabees. Dr. Evans livedin Farwell from the time he went 
there from Ann Arbor until his death, which occured January 2, 1902. 
' He was buried in the Huntsburg Cemetery. After his death, the 
family returned to Huntsburg. Lyle Adin Evans was a member of 
the second class to graduate from the Huntsburg High School which 
his grandfather, Adin Cole Evans, had helped to establish. He then 
attended Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan, one and one-half years 
and Cleary Business Institute, Ypsilanti, Michigan one year; going 
from there to Alma, Mich. The other sons and daughter of Dr. 
Evans also attended the Huntsburg High School. 


Lyle Adin Evans married Amelia Cuvrell, Aug. 9, 1904. Mrs. 
Evans was born Sept. 8, 1883 in Alma, Mich; she is descended from 
the French family of DeCourville of Montreal, Canada. To Lyle 
and Amelia C. Evans four children were born: the first, Robert 
N. Evans was born in Alma, May 22, 1905. He married Emma 
Stark; is an Osteopathic Physician and lives in La Grange, Il. 
where he is a member of the Congregational Church, the Masons 
and Shrine. Dr. Evans graduated from the Kirksville, Missouri, 
College of Osteopathy. There are no children. 


Kenneth C. Evans, the second child of Lyle A. and Amelia C. 
Evans, was born in Hollywood, Ill., Oct. 26, 1907. He married 
Pearl M. Baitinger; was graduated from North Central College, 
Naperville, Ill.; taught two years in Deland, Ill., about eight years 
in Sioux City, Iowa and then went to Compton, Calif. He received 
his M. A. Degree from Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. in 
1938; did special work in the University of Southern California at 
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Los Angeles, and is now (1959) the head of the School of Business 
Administration of Compton Junior College. He is a member of the 
Methodist Church and a Mason. They have three children: Carol 
Jean Evans, born Nov. 15, 1932 and who married Robert Keck Aug. 
28, 1953; both graduated from Whittier College in 1954. Mrs. Keck 
taught school in Norwalk and Rivera, Calif. several years. Robert 
is in business with his father in Norwalk. They live in Whittier. 
The second child of Kenneth and Pearl Evans is Donald Robert 
Evans, born Feb. 22, 1937. He is a graduate of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara and took special work at the State 
College of Long Beach and teaches in the Bellflower High School. 
On June 8, 1957 he married Waldith Stauffer. They live in Lake- 
wood, Calif. and have one son, Craig Robert Evans, born Aug. 4, 
1959. The third child of Kennethand Pearl Evans is Mary Katheryn 
Evans, born Dec. 3, 1945. She is still in school. 


Alice E. Evans, Lyle and Amelia’s third child, was born in 
Brookfield, [ll., Sept. 15, 1910. She married John M. Roberts. 
They have two children: Richard L. Roberts, born May 28, 1932, 
and who, on Aug. 5, 1954, married Joyce Hughes. Both are grad- 
uates of Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. and now live 
in La Habra, Calif. The Robert’s second child, Gordon Roberts, 
was born May 30, 1939 and graduated from the Glendale (Calif.) 
Hoover High School in 1957. Helives with his parents in San Diego, 
Calif. Alice Roberts and her husband areboth employed in the En- 
gineering Department of the Pacific Telephone Company. 


Marian M. Evans, the fourth child of Lyle and Amelia, was 
born in Congress Park (Brookfield), 11l., Feb. 19, 1913. She married 
William E. Heilmann and they have one child: Bruce, born April 
23, 1947. They livein Dover, Del. William is a civilian employee of 
the Air Force in Dover, Del. 


Lyle A. Evans concludes: ‘‘All our children, also our grandson, 
Richard Roberts, graduated from Lyons Township High School at 
La Grange, Il. and Marian attended the Junior College there. While 
the boys and girls were in High School my wife finished her college 
work at North Central College, Naperville, Ill. and taught several 
years at La Grange. Istarted outas a stenographer and bookkeeper 
and ended up as an auditor. Was with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association (Farm Bureau) in charge of 89 branches in Illinois for 
twenty-eight years and was retired by them in 1948; since 1952 
we have lived in Compton, Calif. Am a member of the Methodist 
Church and a Mason.”’ 


The following facts concern the three other children of Dr. 
Ephraim Beveridge and Hattie L. Munsell Evans: Rolla Asahel 
Evans, Paul Andrew Evans and Bina Ella Evans Brown. 


Rolla Asahel Evans, born Nov. 6, 1887 and died Dec. 30, 1947; 
married Anna Eggleston, Sept. 4, 1910 in Los Angeles, Calif. Anna 
was born Dec. 22, 1886 and died Aug. 20, 1948; was the daughter of 
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Bert and Nellie Strong Eggleston of Huntsburg, Ohio. He was em- 
ployed by the Morris Packing Company of Chicago and lived in the 
various places where in the United States, the Conpany had branches, 
as the Company’s Auditor and Branch Manager. He was a Mason. 
Rolla died in Philadelphia. Anna died in Cleveland, Ohio; both are 
buried at Huntsburg. They hadtwochildren: John Lawrence Evans, 
born Oct. 18, 1911 and Robert Evans, born Jan. 18, 1915; died 
April 3, 1940. 


John Lawrence Evans married Helen Tucker at Huntsburg, 
Ohio, Oct. 13, 1938. Helen was born Feb. 24, 1915, the daughter 
of Frank and Crissie Scott Tucker. They now live in Manchester, 
N. H. They have four children: Lawrence Tucker Evans, born 
Aug. 18, 1942; Patricia Ann Evans, born Sept. 3, 1944; Sue Ellen 
Evans, born Sept. 6, 1946 and Lucille Ada Evans, born Aug. 4, 1953. 


Paul Andrew Evans, born June 8, 1894, married Bessie May 
Heabler, Feb. 9, 1915. Bessie wasborn July 24, 1893; died Jan. 10, 
1954; the daughter of Roscoe Grant and Agnes Trowsel Heabler. 
Paul is a farmer and has been Farm Manager of the Brown Farm 
at North Bloomfield, Ohio for a number of years: He is a Mason 
and a Shriner. They had two children: Edith Marie Evans, born 
Jan. 31, 1917 and Ruth May Evans, born Nov. 26, 1920. 


Edith Marie Evans married, Nov. 28, 1940, Dorsey Sines, son 
of Mayshell William and Nina M. Sines. They live in Cortland, 
Ohio and have nine children: Marlyn Kay Sines, born June 28, 1941; 
died June 30, 1941; Carol Jean Sines, born Aug. 1, 1942; Sandra 
Sue Sines, born July 5, 1945; Phyllis Ann Sines, born Dec. 16, 1946; 
Nancy Jo Sines, born May 14, 1948; Judy Lee Sines, born June 4, 
1949; Jerry Monroe Sines, born Nov. 11, 1950; Peggy Lynn Sines, 
born April 7, 1952 and Martha Rae Sines, born March 10, 1954. 


Ruth Mae Evans married, Feb. 17, 1938, Francis Irwin, (born 
May 13, 1918), son of Guy Frank and Harriet E. Parks Irwin. They 
live in Cortland, Ohio and have one child: Shirley Marie Irwin, born 
Aug. 21, 1939 and who married George Beck Sept. 26, 1959. 


Bina Ella Evans graduated from the Huntsburg High School and 
Kent (Ohio) State University. She entered the teaching profession 
in 1915 and retired in 1954 after teaching in Huntsburg and the 
Painesville, Ohio, Township Schools for thirty years. She first 
married, Aug. 19, 1926, Clark Wright (born Nov. 12, 1883; died 
Dec. 6, 1934) son of Norman and Frances Watson Wright. Dec. 24, 
1939, Bina married Harry Brown of Painesville, Ohio who was born 
May 4, 1879 in Doncaster, England, son of William and Laura 
Turner Brown. Harry died Sept. 23,1955. Bina Evans Brown lives 
in Painesville, Ohio; has no children. 


The foregoing information was furnished by Lyle Adin Evans and 
Abbie Carothers Culbertson. 
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Deacon Lucas Hannum 


Persis Gilbert Hannum 


Franklin G. and Elva Strong Hannum 


George R. and Alice Strong Hannum 
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The Luther Hannum Family 


While this Sketch is known as of the Luther Hannum Family, 
yet that part of the Sketch centering about the life of Deacon Lucas 
Hannum, is the part, no doubt, most interesting to Huntsburg folks, 
so let us first have the tribute paidthis venerable deacon and to his 
parents by his grandson: Howard A. Hannum. 


In the eyes of a small boy my grandfather, Lucas Hannum, 
was a fascinating old gentleman. Could henot tell you how to make 
a bear trap? How to choose roasting ears of precisely the 
right age? How to make a bow or a willow whistle? And the best 
way to avoid being ambushed by the Indians? Why, he had even 
seen a lynching in one of the Southern States! 


All these things he could do if he could be persuaded against 
his usual chary use of words. To a Vermonter words are things of 
value, not to be expended lightly. Furthermore words waste time, 
and there is always work to be done. I remember asking him why 
he left Vermont. His reply was: ‘‘Too many rocks.’’ Coming into 
the house for the noonday meal, he would remark pleasantly: 
‘‘Rainin’.’’ To which grandmother would reply encouragingly: 
‘“’tis?’’? and that would be the extent of the conversation for that 
meal. 


Grandfather Hannum was extremely deaf and many people found 
it almost impossible to talk with him. An episode concerning this 
affliction took place at a family reunion, held at our house many 
years ago. Theproceedings hadarrivedatthe stage which we called 
the ‘‘exercises.’’ Grandfather was seated in his own private chair 
in the front yard, trying his best to hear. The songs, recitations 
and piano solos were over with and one of the early settlers had 
been asked to make a few remarks. He began in this wise: 

‘Well, I haint got nothin’ to say.’’ 

‘‘Louder,’’ called out grandfather. 

The speaker repeated himself, beginning again: ‘‘Well, I haint 
got nothin’ to say —”’ 

‘‘Can’t hear ye,’’ said grandfather. 

The speaker obligingly began again in the same words. 


‘Oh, come over here and stand by me so’s I can hear what 
you’re sayin’,’’ invited grandfather. 


The speaker, with good humor, walked over as requested, and 
for the fourth time repeated himself: ‘‘Well, I haint got nothin’ to 
say —.’”’ 
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‘‘Well, sit down then!’’ exclaimed the deaf old gentleman in 
exasperation. Needless to say this sage advice was not accepted. 


He was quite widely travelled for his day, having been in every 
State ofthe Union, exceptthree. Inhis early years it was his custom 
to go on horseback through the country, budding fruit trees in 
newly established orchards. He was a sort of a second ‘‘Johnny 
Appleseed.’’ He was a deeply religious man, always interested in 
church matters and served as deacon in the Congregational Church 
for many years. 


Grandmother Hannum was one of the sweetest of old ladies; of 
unfailing good humor; fond of a joke or a good story and especially 
beloved by me. She was well versed in the herb lore of that day, 
and could concoct nauseous brews, good for colds, fevers, ‘‘summer 
complaint’’ and what have you. She could spin, weave, make a suit 
of clothes or knit a pair of socks; not very fashionable, perhaps, 
but warm and serviceable. 


My parents, Frank and Elva Hannum, 
operated the family property asa dairy farm. 
At times the product was butter, at others 
cream and again the whole milk, depending on 
the relative prices. Another saleable product 
was mapple syrup, since the farm had acon- 
siderable number of maple trees on it. This 
process was heavy work, but pleasant fora 
boy, or soI thought. A small stream ran across 
one corner of the property, and maple trees 
grew on the far side. Normally it was easy to 
| drive across it, but spring rains often swelled 
it to a depth of several feet. Insuch cases the 
tank, mounted on a low sled which was used to 

[ collect the maple sap, might, and often did, 
ates gocnupson Dien 7 Ibe eat entlrthia happened there was only one 
ay. : ; : 
thing to do: leap in among the ice cakes and 
rescue it. Wet feet? Yes, indeed, up to your hips. 


Mother had been a school teacher before her marriage, and 
continued her interest in it afterwards. IfI came home from school 
with unacceptable grades, immediate steps were taken to locate 
and explain the difficulty. This teaching ability carried over into 
church work, where she was often a popular Sunday School teacher. 
She was a competent housekeeper, firm and full of wise counsel, 
which I regret was not always followed. 


Father was a quiet man, faithful and hard working. He was 
quite diplomatic in his ways and I never heard of his engaging in | 
and argument. His religious work extended over many years, 
principally as Senior Deacon of the Congregational Church, and 
Sunday School Superintendent. He lived to the age of ninety-eight, 
and when asked the usual question: ‘‘To what do you attribute your 
great age?’’ He replied in some surprise: ‘‘Why, I just keep on 
going.’’ 


I-1, 


THE LUTHER HANNUM FAMILY 


Luther Hannum, b. 1774; d. 1857, 

m. Persis Clark, 1794, 
b. July 9, 1774; d. 1856. Daughter of Ebenezer and Eunice Pomeroy 
Clark. 

Their eight children: 

Il-1. Ebenezer Hannum, 
m. Martha Tucker, 

II-2. Mindwell Hannum, b. 1790; d. Jan. 25, 1867, 

II-3. Luther Hannum, 
m. Ann Betts, 

1-4, Ansel Hannum, 
m. Sophia Wells, 

II-5. Calvin Hannum, 

IIl-6. Julius Hannum, b. 1803, 

II-7. Persis Hannum, b. 1808 (Came to Huntsburg in 1833), 

II-8. Lucas Hannum, b. March 21, 1815 in Lunenburg, Vt.; d. Sept. 5, 
1903. 


. I-2. Mindwell Hannum, 


m. Roswell E. Hager, 
b. 1790; d. Jan. 25, 1867. 
Their six children: 
IlI-1. Mindwell H. Hager, 
m. A. S. Parker of Painesville, Ohio, 
IlI-2. Minerva Hager, 
m. Lorenzo Brooks, 
ItI-3. Persis Hager, Died while young, 
Ill-4. Edward Hager, b. 1830; d. Dec. 26, 1899, 
m. Martha Payne who died May 29, 1885, 
iI-5. Mary Hager, 
IlI-6. Levina Hager, b. Feb. 13, 1822; d. July 13, 1885, 
m. William Clark, Feb. 14, 1843, 
b. April 2, 1813; d. Dec. 5, 1890. 
Their seven children were: 
Orlando, Philura, Martha, Edward, Alphonso, Clarence and Rosa. 
Please see the William Clark Family Sketch for this complete 
genealogy. 


. 0-5. Calvin Hannum, 


m. Martha Gilbert, 

Their one child: 

Ili-1. Luther Hannum, 
m. Nettie Curtis. 


. O-6. Julius Hannum, 


m. Eunice Clark, Sept. 17, 1840, 
b. Oct. 11, 1819; d. April 24, 1884. 


I-1. 0-7. Persis Hannum, 


m. Warren Dimmick of Claridon, Ohio, 
b. 1806; d. 1856. 
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II-8. Lucas Hannum, 
m. Persis Gilbert, 1853 (The Clark Genealogy has it 1854), 

b. July 30, 1825; d. March 5, 1905 (Clark Gen. has it March 13th) 
Their two children: 
Il-1. George Randall Hannum, b. Jan. 3, 1855; d. Aug. 30, 1932, 
IiI-2. Franklin Gilbert Hannum, b. Jan. 13, 1859; d. April 21, 1957. 


II-8. UI-1. George Randall Hannum, 
m. Alice M. Strong, 1880, (Daughter of Henry Strong), 
b. July 12, 1859; d. October, 1916. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Fannie E. Hannum, b. Jan. 6, 1882, 
IV-2. Herbert D. Hannum, b. Dec. 9, 1887; d. Dec. 7, 1957. 


H-8. II-1. IV-1. Fannie E. Hannum, 
m. Fred Donald Barnes, Oct. 31, 1900. 
Please see the Virgil T. Barnes Sketch for this complete genealogy. 


II-8. III-1. IV-2. Herbert Dean Hannum, 
m. Cora B. Pinks, Aug. 12, 1908, 
b. Oct. 20, 1885. 
Their seven children: 
V-1. Doris Genevieve Hannum, b. May 16, 1912, 
2. Betty M. Hannum, b. 1920; d. 1925, 
3. William R. Hannum, b. 1921; d. 1922, 
-4. Herbert D. Hannum, Jr., b. Oct. 12, 1924, 
5. Arvine L. Hannum, b. 1925; d. 1925, 
6. Cegil E. Hannum, b. 1930; d. 1930, 
7. Cecil E. Hannum, b. July 3, 1930. 


<<<<<< 


II-8, II-1. IV-2. V-1. Doris Genevieve Hannum, 
m. lst. Joseph P. O’Neill, 1934, 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Jo Hanna O’Neill, b. Sept. 18, 1935, 
m. William F. Darlin, 1955. 
Their one child: 
VII-1. Douglas J. Darlin, b. 1957. 


II-8. IlI-1. IV-2. V-1. Doris G. H. O’Neill, 
m. 2nd. Richard M. Reutlinger, Sept. 10, 1954. 


II-8, IlI-1. IV-2. V-4. Herbert D. Hannum, Jr., 
m. France A. Ruffino, June 14, 1946. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Betty Charlyse Hannum, b. 1946, 
VI-2. Dannielle Martha Hannum, b. 1948. 


Herbert Jr. was in the U. S. Army in World War II, 1943-1945. Re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. from Ohio University in 1949 and B. S. in 
1950; is an Industrial Engineer. 


II-8. II-1, IV-2. V-7. Cecil L. Hannum, 

m. Doris Rivers, June 17, 1950. 

Their one child: 

VI-1. Lisa A. Hannum, b. 1958. 

Cecil was a member of the U. S. Marine Corps, 1952-54. Received his 
B. S. degree from Ohio University in 1955, M. B. A. in 1958. Is an 
Industrial Engineer. 
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The following tribute is quoted from a Jefferson paper following 
the death of Herbert Dean Hannum, Dec. 7, 1957: 

‘‘Mr. Hannum served as Sheriff from 1923 to 1927, He was Chief 
Sheriff’s Deputy from 1919 to 1923. Mr. Hannum was a detective 
and probation officer from 1927 to 1930 and 
was chief of property protection for the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. from 1930 to 
December, 1952, when he retired. Prior to 
becoming associated with the Sheriff’s De- 
partment, he operated a store at Windsor for 
10 years. Death followed a short illness. He 
had been a resident here for 39 years. He was 
a member of the First Congregational Church 
at Jefferson and belonged to Sunshine Chapter 
No. 89, OES. Funeral services will be at 
2p.m., Tuesday, at the Miller Funeral Home 
here. The Rev. Phillip D. Dutton, of the Jef- 
ferson Congregational Church will officiate. 
Burial will be in Windsor Cemetery, Windsor 
(Ohio).’’ 


Herbert D. Hannum 


Mrs. Hannum adds: ‘‘He (Herbert) loved to work about the yard 
and for years he hadbeen especially interestedin his rose garden.”’’ 


I-1. 0-8, IW-2. Franklin Gilbert Hannum, 
m. lst. Elva Strong, Nov. 27, 1885, 
b. May 30, 1864; d. Sept. 5, 1902. 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Howard A. Hannum, b. Oct. 16, 1886, 
IV-2. Walter Hannum, b. Dec. 2, 1894, 
IV-3. Lyle Hannum, b. Aug. 25, 1902; d. Sept. 10, 1902. 


I-1. II1-8. WI-2. IV-2. Walter Hannum, 
m. Gail Kyle, Nov. 27, 1919, 
b. Aug. 16, 1890. 
There are no children. 


I-1. I-8. HI-2. Franklin Gilbert Hannum, 
m. 2nd. (Mrs.) Nellie S. Eggleston. 


The above information was contributed by: Howard A. Hannum and Mrs. 
Cora P. Hannum. 


Excerpt from a letter written by Rev. Hubert O. Judd, Pastor of 
the Union Congregational Church, Garden City, Kan. (1908) 


‘‘As a son of the Huntsburg Congregational Church, it gives me 
great pleasure to send a word of greeting for this Centennial cele- 
bration. 


To those of us who were born there the church has always had 
a very warm place in our interest and regard. — It was there that 
we received our first interpretations of the Gospel. It was there 
that we were first taught the ideals that have dominated our lives.’’ 
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The James Harvey Hayes Family 


James Harvey and Florinda Harrold Hayes moved to Geauga 
County, to a farm on what was knownas Johnson’s Corners and near 
to Burton Station, Ohio; this was their Post Office. They came to 
this farm from Wayne County, near Wooster, Ohio, moved in the 
spring of 1883 with their farming tools, stock, household goods and 
a family of four children: two sons and two daughters. The eldest 
daughter, Jennie, lived the most of her young and single life with 
an aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Grant, near Apple Creek, 
Ohio where she attended school, graduated from high school and 
later was married to Story L. Jameson of Apple Creek. 


Edward, the eldest son of James Harvey and Florinda H. Hayes, 
was born Oct. 4, 1871. He attended the public school in his home 
community; later New Lyme Academy and then went to Olivet 
(Michigan) College where he graduated in 1897 and from Andover 
Newton Theological School, Andover, Mass., in 1902. He became 
pastor of the Uxbridge Congregational Church, Uxbridge, Mass. 
On April 27, 1903 he was married to Grace T. Osborne who grad- 
uated from Smith College in June, 1902. Their children are: 
Katherine, born Feb. 26, 1904and who received her degree from the 
University of Vermont in 1925 and was married, Aug. 14, 1930, to 
Edward Winslow Corson. The second child of Edward and Grace 
Hayes is Donald Osborne Hays, (Mr. Hays prefers the spelling with- 
out an ‘‘e’’) born June 5, 1907; he received his A. B. degree from 
the University of Colorado in 1929 and his Master of Arts degree 
from Columbia University. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and was a Lt. Commander at the close. Donald married 
Mary Katherine Oliver of Flora, Mississippi, Aug. 30, 1937. Mrs. 
Hays, a member of an old Southern family, attended the Uni- 
versity of Missippi and Milsaps College in Mississippi. They 
have no children. Mrs. Hays served as Assistant Regional 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the New England Region, 
1953-1955 and in the same position for the Philadelphia Region, 
the largest in the United States, 1955-1957. In January, 1957 he 
returned to Washington, D. C. as Special Assistant to the Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 
and now resides in Washington, D. C., (1960). He is listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America,’’ ‘‘Who’s Who in Commerce, and Industry,’’ and 
‘*Who’s Who in the South and Southwest.’’ 


The children of Katherine H. and Edward W. Corson are Ed- 
ward W. Corson, Jr., born April 21, 1933, who attended Amherst 
College and graduated with the degree of A. B. He is now (1960) a 
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Captain in the Air Force. The Corsons’ second son: Richard Hays 
Corson, born Nov. 1, 1938, is now attending Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. and will graduate this year (1961). 


Rev. Edward C. Hays died in Denver, Colorado, Sept. 3, 1929 
following an operation. His pastorates were in Massachusetts, 
Vermont and, the last one, in Eaton, Colorado. 


The second son of James H. and Florinda Hayes, Wallace, was 
born near Wooster, Ohio, April 13, 1874; moved with his parrents, 
in 1833, to the Huntsburg community; attended the public schools 
and New Lyme Academy. For a time he worked for his father on 
the farm and at the carpenter trade. He was interested in athletics, 
particularly in baseball and was the captain of a team consisting 
entirely of Huntsburg Boys, with the following ‘‘Nine:’’ Wallace 
Hays, Captain, Burt Drake, Bernie Drake, Will Critchet, Ray Kile, 
Burt Conley, John Frink, Fred Cramer and Bert Brooks. On Feb. 8, 
1898 he was married to Susan Alice Tucker of Huntsburg, Ohio. 
Their children were: Isabelle Marie and Marjorie Yvonne. 


Isabelle Marie Hays was born Jan. 29, 1899 and died at the age 
of eighteen, Dec. 16, 1918 in Denver, Colorado, while attending 
Denver College. She was a brilliant young lady and a talented 
Student in music. The second daughter, Marjorie Yvonne Hays, 
was born March 9, 1907 and died Dec. 8, 1931 about one year after 
her marriage to Edward Johnson of Palisade, Colorado. She left 
an infant daughter, Susanne Marguerite Johnson, born Nov. 26, 
1931. Yvonne graduated from Greeley College and she, too, was 
a fine piano player. Susan Hayes, the mother, died in Palisades, 
Colorado in 1925. 


Wallace Hayes moved from Huntsburg to Bozeman, Montana in 
1901 and was employed with the Bozeman Milling Company for a 
number of years, when he moved to Denver, Colorado and then to 
Palisades, Colorado in 1913 where he was a fruit grower and plat- 
form manager for the United Fruit Growers Association for many 
years or until his retirement about 1940. His second marriage was 
to Mrs. Harriet McKay, May 29, 1927; shedied in December, 1950. 
Wallace is survived by one grand-daughter, Susanne Marguarite 
Johnson, now married to Merideth Steven Pratt and is living in 
California. Wallace Hayes died March 16, 1955. 


Bessie Edith Hayes was born May 20, 1878. She received her 
education in her home schools in and near Huntsburg; much of her 
young life was spent with her older married sister who lived near 
Wooster, Ohio. At the age of twenty-three she met and married 
a young, prosperous farmer, Sept. 12, 1901: G. Clarence Hackett, of 
Apple Creek, Ohio. Their children were two boys: Roy Hayes 
Hackett, born May 31, 1902, now a farmer, having a nice farm of 
his own on Lincoln Highway 30, near Dalton, Ohio. He married 
Louise Graber, March 17, 1928. They havethree children: Gerald 
Roy Hackett, born June 14, 1932; Ronald Louis Hackett, born Feb. 19, 
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1942 and Judith Lynn Hackett, born May 12,1945. Bessie E. Hayes 
Hackett was loved by all whoknew her, and passed away at the birth 
of her second son, Harold Blosser Hackett, March 19, 1904 at the 
age of twenty-five. 


Harold Blosser Hackett was born March 8, 1904; attended the 
public schools of Apple Creek, Ohio and graduated from the High 
School; worked with his father on the farm and, on Oct. 1, 1926, 
was married to Ina Johnson of the Apple Creek community. They 
own their own farm and are well to do farmers. They have eight 
children ranging in birth from 1926 to 1951 and their names are: 
Stanley Jay, Rodger Wade, Norma Faye, Delano Clarence, Garry 
Wayne, Janette Elaine, Jane Annand James Wallace Hackett. 


The older daughter, Jennie Hayes Jameson, andthe one who has 
been largely responsible for this story of the Hayes family up to 
date, is the only member of the Hayes family that moved to Hunts- 
burg, now living. Jennie was born March 22, 1873 on the same farm 
in Wayne County where the family lived for ten years, before they 
moved to the Huntsburg Community in 1883. 


The Hayes family was very muchinterested in church work and 
attended the Congregational Church regularly in Huntsburg. Jennie, 
when her parents moved to Huntsburg, had become very much 
attached to her aunt and uncle who lived near Wooster, Ohio and 
chose to live the most of her time with them; they were Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Grant, Mrs. Grant being an older sister of Mrs. 
Hayes. Jennie attended the school at Apple Creek, High School 
and New Lyme Academy. At the age of nineteen, she married 
Storey L. Jameson, Oct. 1, 1891. They lived in the Apple Creek 
community and in Columbus, Ohio where Mr. Jameson was em- 
ployed as salesman for the Chase Pump Company of Columbus. In 
1902 he took a job as salesman for the Bozeman Milling Company, 
Bozeman, Montana where the family lived forseveral years. About 
ten years later the family was transferred to Seattle, Washington 
where Mr. Jameson was with the same Company. In June, 1914 
Mr. Jameson passed away and the family returned to Ohio where 
they lived with and cared for their ageing aunt and uncle until they 
passed away in 1916. 


The Jamesons had two children: Bessie was born Sept. 23, 
1893 and died April 8, 1952. She married Harrold C. Johnson of 
Wooster, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1917; they moved to Millington, Michigan 
in January, 1925 where the family still lives. They had a family 
of eight living children, all married and living in homes of their 
Own; names and dates of birth are: Laura Elizabeth (Orr), Oct. 10, 
1920; Robert Story Johnson, Sept. 23, 1922; Barbara Jane Johnson, 
(Roth), May 1, 1924; Donald Edward Johnson, Dec. 8, 1925; 
Harrold Jameson Johnson, Feb. 16, 1927; Bernard Leon Johnson, 
March 16, 1928; Richard Dunham Johnson, May 14, 1929; Ilo Jean 
Johnson (Pierce), July 7, 1930. Also seventeen grandchildren 
survive this mother: Bessie Jameson Johnson who was devoted 
to her home and family. 
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The second child of Story L. and Jennie Hayes Jameson, a 
son Don Hayes Jameson, was born March 26, 1896; he attended the 
schools in Bozeman, Mont., in Wooster, Ohio and Seattle, Wash.; 
was employed for several years as a shipping clerk with the Gal- 
braith Bacon and Co. in Seattle; later returned to Ohio where he 
operated an elevator in Apple Creek for H.G. Smith of Wooster, 
Ohio. At present he is an engineer with the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
of Akron and Barberton, Ohio. He lives at Doylestown, Ohio. On 
April 1, 1923 he was married to Latura Jane Fisher; they have two 
sons: Don Wilbur Jameson, I., born June 4, 1927 and Vance Jay 
Jameson, born July 1, 1931; these boys grewto manhood in and near 
Rettman, Ohio. Don Wilbur or ‘‘Jack,’’ was married Jan. 1, 1948 
to Helen Perry and they have three children: Toni Sue Jameson, 
Betty Jane Jameson and Don Allen Jameson, Il. 


The second son of Don Jameson, Vance Jay Jameson, lived the 
most of his life to date (1955) in Rettman, Ohio where he attended 
the public schools and graduated from high school. Soon after that 
he enlisted in the service and is now (1955) located at Camp Knox. 
He has been in the service for four years and the most of this time 
in Korea. He was married, Aug. 3, 1953, to Corrine Susanne 
Harrington of Rettman. They had no children. They were divorced 
November, 1955. Mr. Jameson married the second time, Estelle 
Reed of Barberton, May, 1958 and they have one daughter, b. July 
9, 1959. 


Jennie Hayes Jameson is the only one of the four living with 
One son, ten grandchildren and twenty great-grandchildren living. 
All her life she has been a member of the Presbyterian Church of 
Apple Creek, Ohio and active in church and social work. She, 
with her family, lived on the Grant farm for a number of years 
until the State of Ohio, in 1926, purchased the farm, together with 
some twenty others, as a site for and the education of the mentally 
ill patients. She moved to Apple Creek in 1926 where she lived 
until 1927 when she came to the Ohio Presbyterian Home for the 
Aged, located in central Ohio at Sidney where she still lives at the 
age of 82 (1955).”’ 


The above contributed by Mrs. Jennie Hayes Jameson. 


Note: *Donald Osborne Hays has this to say about the spelling 
of the family name: ‘‘It has always been my understanding that my 
father, Edward and his brother Wallace, decided that the letter ‘e’ 
looked better in Hays andaddedit — andthatmy grandfather, James 
Harvey, spelled it without the ‘e.’ Aunt Jennie, Mrs. Jennie Hayes 
Jameson, should know about this. At any rate both my sister 
Katharine and myself do spell it without the ‘e.’ 


*The second, third and fourth paragraphs, on the first page of 
their sketch, were contributed by Donald Osborne Hays. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


THE GENEALOGY: 


James Harvey Hayes (Hays), b. Nov. 2, 1845; d. Dec. 23, 1908, 
m. Florinda Harrold, 
b. July 28, 1841; d. Sept. 14, 1907. 
Their four children: 
ll-1. Edward C. Hayes, b. Oct. 4, 1871; d. Sept. 3, 1929, 
lIl-2. Jennie Hayes, b. March 22, 1873; d. March 11, 1959, 
3. Wallace Hayes, b. April 13, 1874; d. March 16, 1955, 
-4, Bessie Edith Hayes, b. May 20, 1876; d. March 19, 1904. 


. -1. Edward C. Hayes, 


m. Grace T. Osborne, April 27, 1903. 

Their two children: 

IlIl-1. Katharine Hayes, b. Feb. 26, 1904, 
IlI-2. Donald Osborne Hays, b. June 5, 1907. 


. Ti-1. II-1. Katharine Hayes, 


m. Edward Winslow Corson, Aug. 14, 1930. 

Their two children: 

IV-1. Edward Winslow Corson, Jr., b. April 21, 1933, 
IV-2. Richard Hays Corson, b. Nov. 1, 1938. 


IIl-1. II-2. Donald Osborne Hays, 
m. Mary Katherine Oliver, Aug. 30, 1937. 
There were no children. 


. I-2. Jennie Hayes, 


m. Story L. Jameson, Oct. 1, 1891, 
b. June 12, 1868; d. June 23, 1914. 
Their two children: 
IiI-1. Bessie Jameson, b. Sept. 23, 1893; d. April 8, 1952, 
IiI-2. Don Hayes Jameson, b. March 26, 1896. 


. 0-2. M-1. Bessie Jameson, 


m. Harold C. Johnson, Sept. 18, 1917, 

Their nine children: 

IV-1. William Johnson, b. Nov. 5, 1918; d. Dec. 12, 1936, 
. Laura Elizabeth Johnson, b. Oct. 10, 1920, 
. Robert Story Johnson, b. Sept. 23, 1922, 

. Barbara Jane Johnson, b. May 1, 1924, 

- Donald Edward Johnson, b. Dec. 8, 1925, 

. Harold Jameson Johnson, b. Feb. 16, 1927, 
. Bernard Leon Johnson, b. March 16, 1928, 
. Richard Dunham Johnson, b. May 14, 1929, 
. o Jean Johnson, b. July 7, 1930. 


PEPE EEE. 


I-1. H-2. II-1. IV-4. Barbara Jane Johnson, 


m. Arlo B. Roth, Sept. 14, 1944. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Edward Lee Roth, b. Feb. 17, 1945, 
V-2. Thomas Jay Roth, b. Aug. 24, 1946, 
V-3. Mary Elizabeth Roth, b. June 26, 1948. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


. O-2. W-1. IV-9. lo Jean Johnson, 


m. William R. Pierce. 


. 0-2. WI-2. Don Hayes Jameson, 


m. Latura Jane Fisher, April 1, 1923. 

Their two children: 

IV-1. Don Wilbur Jameson, II, b. June 4, 1927, 
IV-2. Vance Jay Jameson, b. July 1, 1931. 


-2. OI-2. IV-1. Don Wilbur Jameson, I, (‘‘Jack’’), 
m. Helen Perry, Jan. 1, 1949. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Toni Sue Jameson, b. Nov. 28, 1948, 

V-2. Betty Jane Jameson, b. Nov. 21, 1950, 

V-3. Don Allen Jameson, III, b. May 27, 1954. 


. 0-2. WI-2. IV-2. Vance Jay Jameson, 


m. ist. Corrine Susanne Harrington, Aug. 3, 1953. Divorced, Nov. ’55 
m. 2nd. Estella Mae Reed, May, 1958. 

Their one child: 

V-1. Lois Kay Jameson, b. July 9, 1959. 


IIl-3. Wallace Hayes, 
m. ist. Susan Alice Tucker, Feb. 8, 1898, 
d. 1925. 
Their two children: 
Ill-1. Isabella Marie Hayes, b. Jan. 29, 1899; d. Dec. 16, 1918, 
IiI-2. Marjorie Yvonne Hayes, b. March 9, 1907; d. Dec. 8, 1931. 
m. Edward Johnson, 1930, 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Susanne Marguarite Johnson, b. Nov. 26, 1931, 
m. Meredith Steven Pratt, Aug. 15, 1953. 


. O-3. Wallace Hayes, 


m. 2nd. Mrs. Harriet McKay, May 29, 1927, 
b. ; d. December, 1950. 


IIl-4. Bessie Edith Hayes, 
m. G. Clarence Hackett, Sept. 12, 1901, 
b. ; d. June 7, 1955. 
Their two children: 
IlI-1. Roy Hayes Hackett, b. May 31, 1902, 
Il-2. Harold Blosser Hackett, b. March 8, 1904. 


. I-3. M-1. Roy Hayes Hackett, 


m. Louise Graber, March 17, 1928. 

Their three children: 

IV-1. Gerald Roy Hackett, b. June 14, 1932, 
IV-2. Ronald Louis Hackett, b. Feb. 19, 1942, 
IV-3. Judith Lynn Hackett, May 12, 1945. 


. 0-4. HI-1. IV-1. Gerald Roy Hackett, 


m. Marjorie Steiner, Aug. 25, 1955. 
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I-1. II-4. II-2. Harold Blosser Hackett, 
m. Ina Johnson, Oct. 1, 1926. 
Their eight children: 

IV-1. Stanley Jay Hackett, 

. Rodger Wade Hackett, 

. Norma Faye Hackett, 

. Delano Clarence Hackett, 

. Gary Wayne Hackett, 

. Janette Elaine Hackett, 

. Jane Ann Hackett, 

. James Wallace Hackett. 
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I-1. II-4. II-2. IV-2. Rodger Wade Hackett, 
m. Ruth Louise Blosser, May 1, 1955. 


I-1. H-4. UI-2. IV-3. Norma Faye Hackett, 

m. Maurice Garber. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Laura Lee Garber, b. Dec. 8, 1952; d. Jan. 22, 1953, 
. Theodore Lee Garber, b. May 27,.1954. 


. 
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WI-1. Grandchildren of Bessie J. and Harold C. Johnson: 
. William Clyde Johnson, b. Jan. 13, 1943, 
. Robert Lee Johnson, b. Feb. 27, 1947, \ pwins, 
. Ronald J. Johnson, b. Feb. 27, 1947, f 
. Harold Danny Johnson, b. March 3, 1950, 
. Larry Erlen Orr, b. Nov. 19, 1948m 
. Bruce Lyle Johnson, b. July 30, 1952, 
. Dale Edward Johnson, b. July 30, 1952, 
. Linda May Johnson, b. May 8, 1950, 
Katherine Marie Johnson, b. Aug. 9, 1951, 

Sally Joan Johnson, b. July 10, 1949, 

Kenneth Bernard Johnson, b. Oct. 3, 1951, 

Deborah Ann Johnson, b. Jan. 14, 1952, 

Lynn Elaine Orr, b. Dec. 28, 1952, 

Carol Ann Pierce, b. March 4, 1955, 
IV-15. Patricia Sue Johnson, b. June 19, 1955. 
The above listing makes no attempt to identify the proper family con- 
nection, hence the numerals preceeding the names merely indicate the 
generation from James Harvey Hayes. 


i 
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The foregoing information was furnished by Mrs. Jennie H. Jameson and 
Donald Osborne Hays. 


Rev. Edward C. Hayes wrote (1908) from Greenboro, Ver., to 
the Centennial Committee and we quote a paragraph as follows: 


‘‘T wish for the old Church on this Centennial year, which is 
marked by this celebration, the very best things for the hundred 
years to come. I know but a fraction of its history for these 100 
years, but I feel sure that it is all good and grand. I wish for her 
the spirit that shall send more menintothe ministry of Jesus Christ 
the next hundred years than she has in the past century. I have 
counted at least seven men who have gone on from that Church into 
the ministry and that is only in my short memory. 

With kindest regards to all the good people of Huntsburg Con- 
gregational Church, I am, 

Yours truly, 
EC: Hayes.’’ 
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The Nathan H. Hemenway Family 


Nathan H. Hemenway, Jr. was the son of Nathan H. and Nancy 
Carroll Hemenway, Sr. who lived in Massachusetts. Nathan, Jr. 
married Rachel Spencer of New Hartford, Conn., May 16, 1844; 
the Rev. Charles Bentley officiating. The younger Hemenways 
came to Ohio where he, Nathan H. Hemenway, Jr., died in Mont- 
ville Jan. 4, 1847 leaving one son: Howard Spencer Hemenway, 
born April 18, 1842 in Bristol, Conn. He died March 14, 1919 in 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Howard S. Hemenway married as his first wife, Louisa Diana 
Matthews, daughter of Hiram S. and Diana Hulbert Matthews of 
Thompson, Ohio, who were among the first settlers, including the 
Pomeroys, Bartletts, Trasks and other related families. This 
marriage was Dec. 7, 1865. Louisa Matthews was born Jan. 7, 
1845 and died Nov. 18, 1885 in Montville, Ohio. Their only son 
was Hiram Howard Hemenway. 


Howard S. Hemenway married, as his second wife, Ellen 
Luthera Strong, Aug. 18, 1887 in Huntsburg, Ohio. Ellen was the 
daughter of Edmund and Fidelia Bartlett Strong. No children were 
born to this marriage, but they adopted a little girl, Carrie Myers, 
~who came to them at the age of eight years. She was educated in 
the Geauga County schools and in Huntsburg High School. She was 
born Sept. 15, 1883 and married George Hanson Rhodes, July 2, 
1902. Mr. Rhodes was the son of Leander Rhodes of Montville, 
Ohio. 


Hiram Howard Hemenway was educated in the public schools 
of Geauga County and attended the New Lyme Institute, New Lyme, 
Ohio. Hiram married as his first wife: Christine Nelson, daughter 
of Louis and Hannah Johnson Nelson. Christine was born in 
Sweeden, May 1, 1862 and educated there and in New York City 
in a School of Designing. 

Three children were born to Hiram H. and Christine N. 
Hemenway: Ethel Louise, Edith Augusta and Roy Spencer Hemen- 
way. Ethel Louise Hemenway married Bert Lester Drake, twin 
brother of Bernie and son of John Davenport and Mary Virginia 
Munson Drake on the old Drake homestead, Huntsburg, Ohio. Bert 
took a nurses’ training in a Cleveland Hospital. To this couple two 
children were born: Robert Nelson Drake in Huntsburg and who 
served in the Merchant Marine during World War II; and Richard 
Hemenway Drake who was educated in the public schools and at 
Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. He also served in the Merchant 
Marine during World War II and received his Master’s papers in 
1949. He took his first ship, the ‘‘Blackstone,’’ a 10,000 ton tanker, 
into Norfolk, Va. On June 26, 1952 he married Bertha Medine of 
New York City. 


Edith Augusta Hemenway was schooled in the Art of Design. 
She married Harry Ray Matheny, Nov. 27, 1912, who was the son 
of Rev. Loring Glazer Matheny and Hanna Martin Matheny of Nelson- 
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ville, Ohio. Harry R. Matheny wasbornin Athens County, Ohio and 
educated in the public schools and Ohio University at Athens, Ohio 
as an engineer, as was his father. Mr. Matheny became General 
Manager of the Highland Park Plant and Vice President of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich. To Harry R. and Edith H. 
Matheny four children were born: Harry Richard, Jean Elizabeth, 
Ann Christine and William Loring Glazer Matheny. 


Harry Richard Matheny was born in Nelsonville, Ohio and, 
Jan. 30, 1944 married Ruth Bailey of Chicago, Dlinois. He enlisted 
in the Army in 1942 and served as an engineer in the Ordinance 
Division. He was educated in the public schools of Detroit, at the 
University of Arizona and Michigan State College. Their one child 
is: Richard Loring Matheny. 


Jean Elizabeth Matheny was born in Detroit, Mich. and educated 
in the public schools of Michigan and Ohio and the Literary School 
of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Mich. She married, 
June 11, 1938, Dr. William F. Northrup, Jr. son of Dr. William F. 
and Jessie Wycoff Northrup, Sr. of Detroit, Mich. Their three 
children are: William F. Northrup, II., Peter Wyckoff Northrup 
and Christopher James Northrup. (Please see the Genealogy for 
dates of birth.) 

Ann Christine Matheny was born in Warren, Ohio and educated 
in the Ohio and Michigan schools, at the School of Architecture, 
Art and Design, Albion College and the University of Michigan. On 
Dec. 24, 1945 she married Robert Field Zemer of Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Zemer was educated as a Chemical Engineer at Cornell and 
Wayne Universities. He served as an Ensign in the Navy in World 
War Il. Their three children are: Penelope Ann born in Missoula, 
Mont., Deborah Nelson born in Detroit, Mich. and Carolyn Hemen- 
way born in Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 

William Loring Glazer Matheny was born in Warren, Ohio; was 
educated in the schools of Ohio and Michigan; graduated from 
the Detroit College of Law in June, 1952 and from the University 
of Michigan. He married, Jan. 30, 1953, Freua Schube, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Percy Schube of California. William served as 
an Ensign in the Navy, on a Mine Sweeper, in the Islands of the 
Pacific, during World War II. 


Roy Spencer Hemenway, son of Hiram Howard and Christine 
N. Hemenway, was born in Montville, Ohio and attended the schools 
at Wooster and Girard, Ohio. He servedthree years in the Infantry, 
in an Anti Aircraft Gun Battery ofthe Army of Occupation in Siberia, 
Phillipines and at Ft. Scott, California. 


Hiram Howard Hemenway married as his second wife, Mrs. 
Stella Quayle Grant of Windsor, Ohio. They had no children, but 
Mrs. Hemenway had a daughter by a previous marriage: Esther 
Grant who married Theodore Bird of Girard, Ohio. 


References furnished by Edith Hemenway Matheny, Carrie 
Hemenway Rhodes, Ethel Hemenway Drake. Sources: Family 
Bible, Library references, Strong Family Histories, verbal facts 
from those living and the Genealogical Library, Los Angeles. 
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THE NATHAN H. HEMENWAY FAMILY 


Nathan and Nancy Carrol Hemenway, Sr., 
Their son was: 
Ii-1. Nathan H. Hemenway, Jr., b. Oct. 4, 1810; d. Jan. 4, 1848, 
m. Rachel Spencer, May 16, 1841, 
b. May 17, 1820; d. Sept. 28, 1868. 
Their one son was: 
III-1. Howard Spencer Hemenway, b. April 18, 1843; d. March 14, 
1919. 


. -1. WI-1. Howard Spencer Hemenway, 


m. 1st. Louisa Diana Matthews, Dec. 7, 1865, 
b. Jan. 7, 1845; d. Nov. 18, 1885. 
Their son was: 
IV-1. Hiram Howard Hemenway, b. Nov. 22, 1867; d. May 21, 1933. 


II-1. MI-1. IV-1. Hiram Howard Hemenway, 
m. lst. Christine Nelson, June 16, 1889, 
b. May 3, 1862 in Sweeden; d. May 11, 1903 in Montville, Ohio. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Ethel Louise Hemenway, b. Aug. 8, 1890, 
V-2. Edith Augusta Hemenway, b. June 18, 1893, 
V-3. Roy Spencer Hemenway, b. March 28, 1901. 


II-1. II-1. IV-1. V-1. Ethel Louise Hemenway, 
m. Bert Lester Drake, Jan. 27, 1910. 
Please see the J. D. Drake Sketch for this genealogy. 


II-1. DI-1. IV-1. V-2. Edith Augusta Hemenway, 

m. Harry Ray Matheny, Nov. 27, 1912. 

Their four children: 

VI-1. Harry Richard Matheny, b. Feb. 14, 1914, 

VI-2. Jean Elizabeth Matheny, b. Dec. 29, 1916, 

VI-3. Ann Christine Matheny, b. May 4, 1924, 

VI-4. William Loring Glazer Matheny, b. Aug. 15, 1925. 


Il-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-2. VI-1. Harry Richard Matheny, 


m. Ruth Bailey, Jan. 30, 1944. 


Their one child: 
VIl-1. Richard Loring Matheny, b. June 16, 1945. 


T-1. [I-1. IV-1. V-2. VI-2. Jean Elizabeth Matheny, 
m. Dr. William F. Northrup, Jr., June 11, 1938. 

Their three children: 

VII-1. William F. Northrup, III, b. Jan. 5, 1942, 
VII-2. Peter Wycoff Northrup, b. Jan. 15, 1945, 
VII-3. Christopher James Northrup, b. Mar. 25, 1947. 


. I-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-2. VI-3. Ann Christine Matheny, 


m. Robert Field Zemer, Dec. 24, 1944. 

Their three children: 

VII-1. Penelope Ann Zemer, b. Mar. 17, 1946, 
VII-2. Deborah Nelson Zemer, b. May 14, 1948, 
VII-3. Carolyn Hemenway Zemer, b. Jan. 23, 1950. 
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II-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-2. VI-4. William Loring Glazer Matheny, 
m. Freua Schube, Jan. 30, 1953. 


II-1. WI-1. IV-1. Hiram Howard Hemenway, 

m. 2nd. Mrs. Stella Quayle Grant, 

No children. Mrs. Hemenway’s daughter by a former marriage: 
Mrs. (Esther Grant) Theodore Bird, Girard, Ohio. 

Mrs. Bird was born Sept., 1903. 


II-1. II-1. Howard Spencer Hemenway, 
m. 2nd. Ellen Luthera Strong, 
b. Aug. 18, 1887; d. Jan. 11, 1916. 
They had no children of their own, but adopted Carrie Myers. 
IV-2. Carrie Myers Hemenway, b. Sept. 15, 1883. 


II-1. III-1. IV-2. Carrie Myers Hemenway, 
m. George Hanson Rhodes, July 2, 1902, 

b. April 25, 1880. 
Their six children: 
V-1. Cecile Celestia Rhodes, b. Feb. 29, 1904, 
V-2. Hildegarda Belle Rhodes, b. Sept. 18, 1905, 
V-3. Della Marie Rhodes, b. Feb. 7, 1908, 
V-4. Vada Genevieve Rhodes, b. Sept. 16, 1913, 
V-5. Leander George Rhodes, b. Oct. 16, 1915, 
V-6. Richard Royal Rhodes, b. June 18, 1924. 


II-1. II-1. IV-2. V-1. Cecile Celestia Rhodes, 
m. Fred W. Grundman. 


II-1. II-1. IV-2. V-2. Hildegarda Belle Rhodes, 
m. lst. William Jordan, Deceased. 
m. 2nd. C. John White. 


II-1, IfI-1. IV-2. V-3. Della Marie Rhodes, 
m. Walter C. Townsend. 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Richard Walter Townsend, 

VI-2. Raymond George Townsend. 


II-1. WI-1. IV-2. V-3. VI-2. Raymond George Townsend, 
m. Barbara Marsch. 

Their one child: 

VII-1. Raymond George Townsend, Jr. 


II-1. IlI-1. IV-2. V-4. Vada Genevieve Rhodes, 
m. William R. Cermak. 

Their one child: 

VI-1. Robert William Cermak. 


. l-1. II-1. IV-2. V-5. Leander George Rhodes, 


m. Ethel Mae Andrews. 
Their three children: 

VI-1. David Lee Rhodes, 
VI-2. Terry Lynn Rhodes, 
VI-3. Robert Russell Rhodes. 


I-1. H-1. WI-1. IV-2. V-6. Richard Royal Rhodes, b. June 18, 1924; 
d. Jan. 17, 1945. 


Mr. Rhodes died of wounds received in Belgium during World War II. 
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The Kaspar Hofstetter Family 


Kaspar Hofstetter was born in Asch Bermensdorf, Switzerland, 
Jan. 6, 1877 to Jacob and Anna Barbara Hofstetter. 


Mrs. Hofstetter, Nee Augusta Justine Kresin, was born in 
Schoneberg, Germany, Nov. 6, 1881 to August and Carolina Kresin. 


Kaspar and Augusta met while Kaspar was a cheese maker in 
Germany. They were married in Schoneberg, Nov. 19, 1899 and 
came to Cleveland, Ohio following their marriage and where they 
resided until 1905, when they moved to the farming community of 
West Richfield, Ohio. They remained there until 1909, at which 
time they took their six children and returned to Germany. They 
remained overseas less than a year and were ready to come back 
to the United States to make their permanent home. They arrived 
in Huntsburg, Ohio in February, 1910, seeking a community where 
they could establish themselves in farming. In 1912 the family 
moved to Windsor Mills, Ohio where they lived until 1915 when they 
returned to Huntsburg. Here was the choice community of their 
adopted country; the land where they might follow their desire to 
farm, rear and educate their children. Five more children were 
added to the family following their arrival in Huntsburg in 1910. 


During their successful years of dairy farming Mr. Hofstetter 
was an active member of the Huntsburg Grange, Pomona Grange 
and Farm Bureau; he also served his community as Township 
Trustee. In 1945 Mr. Hofstetter was forced, by ill health, to re- 
tire from farming. 


On Nov. 19, 1949 Mr. and Mrs Hofstetter celebrated their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary with ten of the eleven children pre- 
sent. Mr. Hofstetter died Feb. 24, 1950 in Chardon, Ohio Inter- 
ment was in the Huntsburg Cemetery, Huntsburg, Ohio. Mrs. 
‘Hofstetter now resides quietly in Chardon, Ohio. Besides her 
eleven children, she has 28 grand-children and 34 great-grand 
children (Sept. 1957). 


The eleven children of Kaspar and Augusta Hofstetter: 
IlIl-1. Lena Augusta Hofstetter, b. Oct. 1, 1900, 
IlIl-2. Kaspar Edward Hofstetter, b. Oct. 16, 1901, 
IiI-3. Bertha Justina Hofstetter, b. Sept. 14, 1902, 
IlI-4. Frieda Elizabeth Hofstetter, b. Oct. 6, 1903, 
IlI-5. Emma Barbara Hofstetter, b. March 4, 1905, 
Il-6. Augusta Carolina Hofstetter, b. Oct. 4, 1906, 
Il-7. Carl Gottlieb Hofstetter, b. March 27, 1911, 
IlI-8. Henry William Hofstetter, b. Sept. 10, 1914, 
IlI-9. Edwin Thomas Hofstetter, b. Aug. 12, 1918, 
Ill-10. Edna Roberta Hofstetter, b. March 23, 1922, 
I-11. Edith June Hofstetter, b. June 19, 1925. 
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IiI-1. Lena Augusta Hofstetter was born in Cleveland, Ohio; attended school 
in West Richfield, Ohio, Germany, Windsor Mills, Ohio, and Huntsburg, 
Ohio Public Schools; married Charles Harrington of Huntsburg, Ohio, 
March 5, 1925; present residence: Middlefield, Ohio. 

Charles and Lena have three children: 

IV-1. Barbara Ann Harrington, b. Nov. 30, 1925, 
IV-2. Charlene Ruth Harrington, b. Jan. 25, 1928, 
IV-3. Richard Charles Harrington, b. May 18, 1929. 


IiI-1. IV-1. Barbara Ann Harrington, 
m. Karl George Goff, July 7, 1948, 
b. Oct. 3, 1921. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Cynthia Goff, b. Feb. 22, 1950, 
V-2. Karl Allen Goff, b. March 19, 1952, 
V-3. Constance Goff, b. Sept. 23, 1954, 
V-4. Kenneth George Goff, b. Dec. 31, 1955. 


IiI-1. IV-2. Charlene Ruth Harrington, 
m. Edward McGurer Gibbs, May 23, 1948, 
b. Feb. 17, 1930. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Jeffrey Edward Gibbs, b. July 22, 1951, 
V-2. Judith May Gibbs, b. May 29, 1953, 
V-3. Jerry Wayne Gibbs, b. Dec. 6, 1954. 


IlI-1. IV-3. Richard Charles Harrington, 
m. Helen Leonor Hills, Sept. 10, 1950, 
b. Sept. 20, 1928. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Paula Rae Harrington, b. July 19, 1951, 
V-2. David Richard Harrington, b. April 25, 1953, 
V-3. Ruth Ann Harrington, b. Sept. 19. 1954, 
V-4. Vicky Lee Harrington, b. Aug. 9, 1955. 


IlI-2. Kaspar Edward Hofstetter was born in Cleveland, Ohio; attended 
school in West Richfield, Germany, Windsor Mills and Huntsburg 
Public Schools; married Thelma Woodard of Cleveland, Ohio, March 
30, 1929. They reside in Huntsburg, Ohio; occupation Dairy Farming. 
They have five sons, four daughters and ten grandchildren as follows: 
IV-1. Neil Carroll Hofstetter, b. Feb. 28, 1930, 

. Corinne Loretta Hofstetter, b. May 22, 1931, 

. Loren Milton Hofstetter, b. July 2, 1933, 

. Janet Laura Hofstetter, b. Sept. 16, 1935, 

. Kaspar Duane Hofstetter, b. Aug. 17, 1937, 

. Wanda Karen Hofstetter, b. Nov. 30, 1943, 

. Don Ray Hofstetter, b. Feb. 7, 1947, | ee 

. Dan Lee Hofstetter, b. Feb. 7, 1947, / 

. Nona Marie Hofstetter, b. Dec. 18, 1954. 


qaagaadz 


II-2. IV-1. Neil Carroll Hofstetter, 
m. Lillian Helen Sangrik, Aug. 25, 1951, 
b. Aug. 21, 1931. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Gary Wayn Hofstetter, b. Feb. 20, 1954, 
V-2. Linda Gay Hofstetter, b. May 16, 1956. 
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lI-2. IV-2. Corinne Loretta Hofstetter, 
m. Eugene Lawrence Ziegler, July 21, 1951, 
b. Sept. 16, 1932. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Gail Marie Ziegler, b. Nov. 14, 1952, 
V-2. Kay Susan Ziegler, b. July 13, 1955, 
V-3. Rita Karen Ziegler, b. March 28, 1957. 


I-2. IV-3. Loren Milton Hofstetter, 
m. Maxine Tucker, May 30, 1953, 
b. March 8, 1935. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Michael Loren Hofstetter, b. July 8, 1954, 
V-2. Cynthia Lee Hofstetter, b. Nov. 21, 1955, 
3. Mark Stephen Hofstetter, b. Nov. 22, 1956, 
-4. Deborah Gay Hofstetter, b. March 27, 1958; d. Aug. 20, 1958. 


HI-2. IV-4. Janet Laura Hofstetter, 
m. Lewis Terry Kirk, July 28, 1955, 
b. April 11, 1934. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Rodney Ryan Kirk, b. March 2, 1956, 
V-2. Randy Allen Kirk, b. April 7, 1957. 


IfI-3. Bertha Justine Hofstetter, born in Cleveland, Ohio; attended school 
in West Richfield, Ohio, Germany, Windsor Mills, Ohio, and Huntsburg 
Public Schools; married Owen L. Halstead of Middlefield, Ohio, October 
7, 1926 and, though her husband is deceased, she continues to live in 
Middlefield, Ohio. 

Their two sons are: 


IV-1. Phillip Earl Halstead, b. Sept. 19, 1929, 
IV-2. Thomas Carl Halstead, b. Nov. 23, 1931. 


Ii-3. IV-1. Phillip Earl Halstead, 
m. Shirley Ann Estep, July 5, 1953, 
b. Sept. 3, 1935. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Mona Ann Halstead, b. May 31, 1954, 
V-2. Phillip Owen Halstead, b. Sept. 22, 1956. 


QI-3. IV-2. Thomas Carl Halstead, 
m. Margaret Mary Kneier, April 11, 1953, 
b. July 1, 1930. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Janet Lynn Halstead, b. Aug. 14, 1956. 


lll-4. Frieda Elizabeth Hofstetter, born in Cleveland, Ohio; attended Windsor 
Mills, Huntsburg and Chardon Public Schools; graduated from the Kent 
Normal School and Ohio State University School of Optometry; married 
Leon E. Shute of Middlefield, Ohio, July 13, 1929. Mr. Shute is deceased 
and she lives in Middlefield, Ohio; occupation: Optometrist. No children 
were born to this union, but Mrs. Shute adopted: 

IvV- ee Louise Shute, (Child by his first marriage) b. Mar. 25, 
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IlI-4, IV-1. Kathleen Louise Shute, 
m. Claude L. Shreiner, Jr., Jan. 23, 1948, 
b. Sept. 18, 1925. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Robert D. Shreiner, b. Sept. 12, 1945 (Adopted), 
V-2. William Watson Shreiner, b. March 10, 1949, 
V-3. Sharon Lynn Shreiner, b. Dec. 14, 1950, 
V-4. Linda Lee Shreiner, b. Sept. 5, 1955. 


IlI-4. Frieda H. Shute, 
m. 2nd. John Frederick Brotz, Nov. 3, 1956. 


Ill-5. Emma Barbara Hofstetter, born in Cleveland, Ohio; attended Windsor 
Mills, Huntsburg and Chardon Public Schools; graduated from the 
Western Reserve University School of Nursing; married William R. 
Carmany of Bedford, Ohio. March 24, 1933; resides in Bedford, Ohio. 
Mr. Carmany passed away Nov. 2, 1957. This couple had four children 
and six grandchildren: 

IV-1. Fats Jane Carmany, b. Nov. 15, 1919 (By husband’s first mar- 
riage), 

IV-2. Anna Dean Carmany, b. Dec. 19, 1921 (By husband’s first mar- 
riage), 

IV-3. Margaret Louise Carmany, b. Jan. 2, 1935, 

IV-4. William Graham Carmany, b. Aug. 15, 1936. 


IiI-5. IV-1. Betty Jane Carmany, 
m. Alanson T. Douglass, Oct. 14, 1943, 
b. Oct. 17, 1914. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Linda Lee Douglass, b. Nov. 19, 1944. 
V-2. Elizabeth Carol Douglass, b. Jan. 9, 1952. 


IlI-5. IV-2. Anna Dean Carmany, 

m. Frank S. Gadomski, Feb. 1, 1946, 

b. May 27, 1924. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Stephen Alan Gadomski, b. Oct. 15, 1946, 
V-2. Marilyn Jean Gadomski, b. July 5, 1948, 
V-3. William Lynn Gadomski, b. June 2, 1951, 
V-4. Thomas Paul Gadomski, b. July 3, 1952. 


IlI-5. IV-3. Margaret Louise Carmany, 
m. Neil Douglas McBride, June 15, 1957, 
b. July 29, 1934. 


IlI-6. Augusta Carolina Hofstetter was born in West Richfield, Ohio; 
attended Windsor Mills and Huntsburg Public Schools; graduated from 
the Western Reserve University School of Nursing; married John C. 
Daly of Warren, Illinois, June 16, 1943. The Dalys reside in Warren, 
Ill. where Mr. Daly is engaged in farming. They have no children. 


IlIl-7. Carl Gottlieb Hofstetter, was born in Huntsburg, Ohio; attended Hunts- 
burg Public School; is a graduate of Bowman Technical School; married 
Roseanna Holleran of Austinburg, Ohio, May 2, 1936; resides in Middle- 
field, Ohio; is the owner and manager of Karl’s Jewelry Store in Middle- 
field; 

They have two sons: 
IV-1. Carl Gottlieb Hofstetter, Jr., b. March 8, 1937, 
IV-2. James Richard Hofstetter, b. Dec. 26, 1947. 
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III-8. Henry William Hofstetter was born in Windsor Mills, Ohio; attended 
Huntsburg Public School, Western Reserve University and Kent State 
University; graduated from Ohio State University School of Optometry 
with the degrees of B. Sc. and M.Sc., also PhD in Physiological Optics; 
married Frances Jane Elder of Monrovia, California, July 5, 1941; 
resides in Bloomington, Indiana; he is Director of the College of Optom- 
etry of the University of Indiana. 

They have two daughters: 
IV-1. Ann Kresin Hofstetter, b. April 19, 1945, 
IV-2. Susan Claire Hofstetter, b. June 25, 1948. 


III-9. Edwin Thomas Hofstetter was born in Huntsburg, Ohio; attended Hunts- 
burg Public School; graduated from Ohio State University and John 
Marshall School of Law; married Anna May Booth of Kirtland, Ohio, 
March 28, 1941; resides in Chardon, Ohio; is Attorney at Law; member 
of the Board of County Commissioners of Geauga County, Ohio; they have 
three children: 

IV-1. Beth Marie Hofstetter, b. May 19, 1942, 
IV-2. Edwina Kay Hofstetter, b. Dec. 15, 1945, 
IV-3. William Clay Hofstetter, b. April 28, 1950. 


III-10. Edna Roberta Hofstetter was born in Huntsburg, Ohio; attended Hunts- 
burg Public School and Dyke School of Business; graduated from the 
Watch Tower Bible School of Gilead in Lansing, N. Y. in 1956; married 
Kenneth R. Savoy of Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1943; resides in Dallas, 
Texas; they had one son: 

IV-1. Emanuel Arden Savoy, b. Jan. 12, 1948; d. May 7, 1951. 


III-11. Edith June Hofstetter, was born in Huntsburg, Ohio; attended Hunts- 
burg Public School and Ohio State University; married Hubert Shaw 
Rhodes of Windsor, Ohio, June 30, 1946; resides in Jefferson, Ohio; 
They have two children: 

IV-1. Gerald Lee Rhodes, b. Sept. 1, 1947, 
IV-2. Carol Diane Rhodes, b. Jan. 27, 1949. 


The foregoing facts were furnished by Mrs. Wm. R. Carmany. 


a ee re > 


The Hofstetter Family about 1920 — back row L-R: Emma, Frieda, ; 
Kasper, Bertha, Lena, Augusta; front row L-R: Carl, Mr. Hofstetter, 
Edwin, Mrs. Hofstetter, Henry. 
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The Ira Hughes (Hues, Huse) Family 


Mrs. Gladys Hughes Duggan, grand-daughter of Israel F. 
Hughes, submits a few observations on the life of her grand-father 
Israel F. Hughes and his parents which are most interesting and 
taken largely from a Biographical History of Northeastern Ohio. 
Embracing the Counties of Ashtabula, Geauga and Lake, The Lewis 
Publishing Company, Chicago, 1893. 


Israel F. Hughes was a typical pioneer and one honored and 
respected by his acquaintances; a leader in his community. He 
was born in Greene County, N. Y., March 13, 1826, the son of Ira 
and Sarah Serrin Hughes. Ira’s father was Israel Hughes of Con- 
neticut who was a soldier in the War of the Revolution and died in 
the service. 


In 1834 Ira and family moved, by way of the Erie Canal and 
Lake Erie to the infant city of Cleveland, Ohio, thence to Huntsburg, 
Ohio where he bought land which had only ten acres cleared and the 
only improvement, a log house. Ira and his sons began at once to 
clear the land and make it ready for cultivation while Mrs. Hughes 
did her part in spinning and weaving all the family clothing; rearing 
eleven of the thirteen children born to them. Mrs. Hughes’ maiden 
name was Sarah Serrin. She was born January 6, 1799 in Greene 
County, N. Y. She died in Huntsburg, September 15, 1863. She was 
a member of the Baptist Church. 


Ira Hughes’ ancestors were Democrats and in early life he 
supported that party, but, changing his ideas of government, he 
joined the Free-Soil Party; later the Whigs and finally the Repub- 
lican Party. 


Ira’s sons: Harrison, Ira and Howard, took an active part in 
the Civil War, enlisting, September 10, 1861, in the 41st Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. Harrison was killed at Murfreesborough and 
buried on the battlefield. Ira was killed May 7, 1864 near Dallas 
at the start of the Atlanta Campaign; place of burial is unknown. 
Howard survived the War. 


Israel, the third son, attended school in Green County, N. Y. 
and, coming to Huntsburg, was a pupil in the log school house. At 
14 years of age he worked for wages and gave them toward payment 
for the home farm. At 21 he struck out for himself and, March 26, 
1851, married Mary A. Scott who wasbornat Rome, Ashtabula Co., 
Ohio. Her parents, Joseph and Mary A. (Faunce) Scott were natives 
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of New York State and pioneers in Ashtabula County. After his 
marriage Israel worked as a carpenter for years and then bought 
his father’s farm, the 125acres two miles west of Huntsburg Center. 
He was a Republican and served as Township Trustee. He was a 
member of the I. O. O. F. Lodge and of the Methodist Church. 


Mrs. Duggan further says this of her grandfather, Israel F. 
Hughes and her father, Friend J. Hughes: 


“One thing I remember particularly about my grandfather, 
Israel F. Hughes, he never turned anyone away from his door, but 
let anyone who came along into his home without question, to stay 
as long as they wished. 


‘“‘My father, Friend J. Hughes, taught school in one of the early 
schools of Huntsburg which was located on the corner of what is 
now Mayfield and Princeton Roads and on land which later became 
a part of his farm. He later raised thoroughbred sheep which he 
shipped all over the United States and Canada. He was a ‘pillar’ of 
the Methodist Church and taught a Sunday School class there for 
many years and was Superintendent of the Sunday School for twenty- 
five years.’’ 


Mrs. Tilla Hughes Neff explains that there have been various 
ways of spelling the family name such as Hues, Huse and, finally 
the accepted one of, Hughes. 


THE GENEALOGY: 


Ira Hughes, 

b. Feb. 22, 1796 in Durham, Green County, N. Y.; d. Jan 18, 1878, 

‘‘Buried in Huntsburg Cemetery,”’ 

m. Sally Serrin, b. Jan. 6, 1799; d. Sept. 16, 1867, ‘‘Buried in the 
Huntsburg Cemetery.’’ : 

Their thirteen children: 

II-1. James Huse, b. July 10, 1823 in Durham, N.Y.; d. Oct. 18, 1823, 

1-2. Amos Serrin Huse, b. July 6, 1829; d. Feb. 21, 1898 in Windsor, 
Ohio where he lived. 

Il-3. Israel Ferris Hughes, b. March 13, 1826; d. Feb. 4, 1916, 

II-4. Lucy Ann Hughes, b. May 13, 1827; d. May 19, 1919 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., 

m. Ira Millett and lived in Adrian, Mich. 

Il-5. Hiram Hughes, b. Dec. 14, 1827; d. March 9, 1926. ‘‘Served as 
a teamster in the Civil War and about 1868 moved, with five families, 
to Decatur, Mo.’’ 

II-6. Howard Malcolm Hughes, b. July 11, 1830; d. Oct. 17, 1917, 

1-7. Edward Hughes, b. April 4, 1832; d. April 23, 1832, 

Ii-8. Ewin Hughes, b. April 4, 1832, 

1-9. Joel Tyler Hughes, b. Aug. 19, 1833; d. May 6, 1855. Buried in 
Huntsburg Cemetery, 

1l-10. Ira Lucas Hues, b. March 27, 1837; d. Feb. 19, 1839, 

Enlisted in Co. G, 41st Ohio Volunteer Infantry; buried in Chattanooga 
Cemetery. 

1-11. Orin Hues, b. March 27, 1837; d. Feb. 19, 1839, 

II-12. Sarah Jane Hues, b. Feb. 18, 1839; d. Feb. 14, 1855, 

I-13. Harrison Tyler Hues, b. Feb. 5, 1841. d. Dec. 31, 1862. Enlisted 
in Co. G, 41st Ohio Volunteer Infantry, Hanson’s Brigade and was 
killed at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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II-3. Israel Ferris Hughes, 
m. Mary Ann Scott, March 26, 1861, 
b. Aug. 13, 1852; d. May 4, 1932. 
Their seven children: 
IlI-1. Edgar F. Hughes, b. March 11, 1852; died young, 
IlIl-2. Lillian Hughes, b. Dec. 11, 1855, 
IM-3. Friend J. Hughes, b. Jan. 23, 1856; d. 1948, 
IlIl-4. Adelbert Hughes, b. Oct. 5, 1860, 
III-5. Ina Mae Hughes, b. May 20, 1867, 
IlI-6. Mertia Ann Hughes, b. Sept. 30, 1871, 
IlI-7. Lina Belle Hughes, b. Sept. 30, 1871. 


II-3. [I-2. Lillian Hughes, 

m. Walzo White. 

Their one child: 

IV-1. Mabel White, b. ; d. 1955. 


. O-3. 1-2. IV-1. Mabel White, 


m. Ellis Wilmot of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Their nine children: 
V-1. Bruce Wilmot, 


V-2. Marjorie Wilmot, 

m. John Maynard, Chardon, Ohio, 
V-3. Kathryn Wilmot, 
m. Paul Harrison, Cleveland, Ohio, 
V-4. Roy Wilmot, lives in Windsor, Ohio, 
V-5. Richard Wilmot, lives in Cleveland, Ohio, 
V-6. Robert Wilmot, lives in Cleveland, Ohio, 
V-7. William Wilmot, lives in Cleveland, Ohio, 
V-8. Donald Wilmot, lives in Cleveland, Ohio, 
V-9. Evelyn Wilmot, Deceased. 


. 0-3. II-3. Friend J. Hughes, 


m. Flora Pinney, Nov. 8, 1885, 
b. Nov. 22, 1868; d. 1946. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Glenna Lucille Hughes, b. June 20, 1889, 
IV-2. Gladys Ethelind Hughes, b. Jan. 20, 1895. 


Il-3. II-3. IV-1. Glenna Lucille Hughes, 
m. Harvey W. Peck, July 30, 1907. 
There are no children. 


. 0-3. M1-3. IV-2. Gladys Ethelind Hughes, 


m. Claude R. Duggan, Oct. 31, 1914. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Doris Juen Duggan, b. Nov. 29, 1926, 
V-2. Jack Phillip Duggan, b. Nov. 22, 1929. 


. I-3.. WI-3. IV-2. V-1. Doris June Duggan, 


m. Robert W. Dean, Feb. 1, 1947. 

Their three children: 

VI-1. Robert Bruce Dean, b. Jan. 16, 1948, 
VI-2. Martha Jane Dean, b. Feb. 21, 1949, 
VI-3. Catheryn Lorraine Dean, b. May 5, 1950. 
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II-3. II-3. IV-2. V-2. Jack Phillip Duggan, 
m. Carol Parker Williams, Dec. 17, 1955. 
Their one child: 

VI-1. Ronald Claude Duggan, b. Oct. 30, 1958. 


II-3. WI-4. Adelbert Hughes, 
m. Orpha Moore, (Their home is in Enid, Oklahoma). 
Their three children: 
IV-1. Zelda Hughes, 

m. Sears. They live in Hunter, Oklahoma. 
IV-2. Clella Hughes, married and lives in Boston, Mass. 
IV-3. Thelma Hughes, Deceased. 


II-3. III-5. Ina Mae Hughes, 
m. Harlow Alden of Alliance, Ohio. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Priscilla Alden, 
m. Reid Homerick of Fostoria, Ohio. 


. II-3. MI-7. Lina Bell Hughes, 


m. Myrtus Thompson, 
Their one child, adopted: 
IV-1. Beatrice Thompson, Deceased. 


II-6. Howard Malcolm Hughes, 

m. Sally Ann Locy, July 11, 1850. 

Their nine children: 

III-1. Orrin Hughes, b. 1851, Lived one day, 

IlI-2. Viola Maria Hughes, b. July 11, 1852; d. Aug. 13, 1944, 
Ill-3. Ida Eoline Hughes, b. Oct. 22, 1854; d. Aug. 13, 1916, 
III-4. Milo Howard Hughes, b. Nov. 17, 1857; d. March 26, 1948, 
IlI-5. Locy Lincoln Hughes, b. March 24, 1860; d. Dec. 20, 1939, 
III-6. Mary Amelia Hughes, b. Feb. 6, 1865; d. Dec. 12, 1937, 
IlI-7. Earl Everett Hughes, b. Dec. 2, 1866; d. Oct. 19, 1956, 
IiI-8. Tilla Leona Hughes, b. Dec. 20, 1869; 

Ill-9. Vern Charles Hughes, b. Jan. 21, 1872; d. Feb. 28, 1943. 


II-6. IlI-8. Tilla Leona Hughes, 
m. George Oliver Neff, July 2, 1899, 
b. Feb. 17, 1863; d. Feb. 11, 1947. 


Mrs. Neff lives in Lakewood, Ohio. 


The above information was furnished by: Mrs. Tilla H. Neff, Mrs Harvey 
W. Peck, Mrs. Claude R. Duggan. 


Whether these sheep are descendants of 
the famous Hughes strain, is not known; 
they are, at least, typical of those found 
in Geauga County. 
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The Ed Jones Family 


I-1. Ed Jones, b. 1845; d. 1913, 
m. Susan Powell, 1874, 
b. 1853; d. 1894. 
Their three children: 
II-1. Anna Eliza Jones, b. June 19, 1877; d. June 10, 1959, 
II-2. Henry Jones, b. June 26, 1878, Deceased, 
II-3. Arthur Powell Jones, b. April 14, 1887; d. Feb. 3, 1960. 


I-1. II-1. Anna Eliza Jones, 
m. Calvin A. Wooten, June, 1896. 
Their two children: 
IlI-1. Calvin A. Wooten, Jr., b. April 14, 1897, 
m. Susie Joyner, 1926. 
IlI-2. M. Josephine Wooten, b. Aug. 27, 1899, 
m. Thomas Paige Harris, Aug. 11, 1951. 


I-1. 1-3. Arthur Powell Jones, 
m. lst. Virgie Jeffers, Divorced; 
m. 2nd. Virginia King, Sept. 5, 1931, 
b. Aug. 7, 1900; d. March 9, 1956. 


The Ed Jones residence was one mile north of Huntsburg 
Center, opposite the Aden Evans home. Mrs. Susan Jones was 
noted for her expert ability as a seamstress. 


Anna Eliza Jones Wooten lived in New York City; her eldest 
child, Calvin A. Wooten, Jr. is employed in the Postal Transporta- 
tion Service in New York City. Her younger child, Mrs. M. Jose- 
phine Harris, is a School Teacher in the Elementary Division, New 
York City. Mrs. Anna Eliza Wooten passed away June 10, 1959 at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Thomas Paige Harris. Just the 
summer before she had visited friends and relatives on the West 
Coast. Arthur Powell Jones was killed while crossing an inter- 
section in Painesville, Ohio, February 3, 1960. 


The above information was furnished by Mrs Anna Eliza Wooten, 
Mrs. Thomas Paige Harris, and Arthur Jones. 
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The Philander File Family 


This Sketch begins with Philander Kile, because he was the member of 
the Kile Family who first migrated to Huntsburg and to establish the genea- 
logy we started with his grandfather, George Kile. 


I-1. George Kile, born in Germany; died in White Plains, N. Y., 
m. Polly Tucker, in White Plains, N. Y., 
b. in England; d. in New York City. 
Their seven children: 
II-1. George Kile, 
II-2. Joseph Kile, b. March 5, 1777 in White Plains, N. Y.; d. July 3, 
1855 in Huntsburg, Ohio. . 
II-3. Hannah Kile, 
IIl-4. Phebe Kile, 
II-5. Elizabeth Kile, 
II-6. Anna Kile, 
IIl-7. Polly Kile. 


I-1. 0-2. Joseph Kile, 

m. Ann Discon, in 1781 in New Fairfield, Conn. 
b. May 17, 1781 in New Fairfield, Conn.; d. Aug. 30, 1858 in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio. 

Their eleven children: 

IlI-1. Alvin Kile, b. July 6, 1799 in New Fairfield, Conn., 

IlI-2. Abigail Kile, 

IiI-3. Vilitta Jane Kile, b. Aug. 12, 1826; d. Feb. 4, 1880. 

II-4. Polly Kile, 

I-5. George Kile, 

IlI-6. Philander Kile, b. May 23, 1815; d. Dec. 20, 1865, 

IiI-7. Philena Kile, b. May 23, 1815; d. 

IiI-8. Polly Ann Kile, 

IlIl-9. Orange Kile, 

IiI-10. Joseph Kile, 

IlI-11. Rebecca Kile, d. at the age of 20 years. 


Joseph and Ann Discon Kile lived in Harpersfield, Delaware County, 
N. Y. in 1804. In 1818 they lived in Jefferson, Schoharie County, N. Y. 
In 1827 they moved to Huntsburg, Ohio. 


I-1. 1-2. WI-1. Alvin Kile, 

m. Lucena Beardsley in 1822, 
b. 1799. 

Their four children: 

IV-1. Esther Kile, 

IV-2. Vilitta Jane Kile, b. Aug. 12, 1826 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Feb. a 
1880 in St. Petersburg, Florida, 

IV-3. Eddy Kile, 

IV-4. Philena Kile. 


I-1, II-2. MI-1. IV-2. Vilitta Jane Kile, 
m. Henry Martyn Loud, May 25, 1845 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


ae additional information on this family, please see the Austin Loud 
etch. 
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I-1. 


. II-2. II-6. Philander Kile, 


m. Sarah Clark, Sept. 19, 1838, 
b. May 21, 1817; d. May 15, 1886. 
Their five children: 
IV-1. Horatio P. Kile, b. Jan. 30, 1839; d. Sept. 6, 1924, 


IV-2. Lucy A. Kile, b. Dec. 16, 1840; d. Dec. 22 1894, 
IV-3. Philena Kile, b. May 12, 1844; d. Jan. 13, 1916, 
IV-4. George W. Kile, b. Nov. 13, 1846; d. Aug. 22, 1928, 
IV-5. Nellie E. Kile, b. 

. Ii-2. IlI-6. IV-1. Horatio P. Kile, 
m. Elizabeth Armstrong, April 3, 1866, 

b. Oct. 14, 1845; d. July 31, 1913. 

Their seven children: 
V-1. Lucy Elizabeth Kile, b. April 3, 1867; d. Oct. 30, 1941, 
V-2. Mary Ellen Kile, b. Jan. 23, 1869; d. May 27, 1949, 
V-3. Anna Belle Kile, b. Sept. 1, 1872; d. Oct. 10, 1933, 
V-4. Susie M. Kile, b. March 29, 1874, 
V-5. Sarah Mabel Kile. b. June 5, 1877; d. May 24, 1880, 
V-6. Horatio Burton Kile, b. May 25, 1882, 
V-7. Philena Blanch Kile, b. Oct. 12, 1888; d. Jan. 14, 1914. 


Quoting from a Geauga County Newspaper: Capt. (H. P.) Kile 
was Huntsburg’s first volunteer to enroll for service in the army 
in response to President Lincoln’s first call for 75,000 volunteers. 
The first company from Geauga County was organized at Chardon, 
April 17, 1861. Itwas knownas the Geauga Rifles, and was assigned 
to the 19th Ohio. It saw service in West Virginia under Gen. 
Rosecrans. Young Kile was appointed 3rd Sergeant. After his dis- 
charge Aug. 26, 1861, he reenlisted on Sept. 10 for three years in 
Co. G, 41st O. V. I. — He was promoted to 1st Lieutenant in Jan- 
uary, 1862 and to Captain of Co. H on March 24, 1863. He was 
discharged at Pulaski, Tenn., Nov. 10, 1864, at the expiration of 
his term of service. 


The 41st was at all times up in front of offense and defense 
during all the years of service, and Capt. Kile was present in all 
its campaigns up to the time of his discharge. He is commended 
by Gen. Hazen in his Narrative for gallant conduct in leading a 
successful charge in command of the left wing of the regiment in 
the Atlanta campaign. 


In civil life Capt. Kile had held many positions of trust — post- 
master and assistant postmaster, Justice of the Peace, township 
treasurer, and many years on different boards of education; also 
president of the Geauga County Soldiers and Sailors Association, 
and president of the 41st Ohio Regiment. He was for several 
years a member of the County Board of Elections.’’ 


. I-2. II-6. IV-1. V-4. Susie M. Kile, 


m. Orlando S. Cramblet, Dec. 31, 1896, 
b. Dec. 3, 1872; d. Jan. 15, 1951. 
Their four children: 
VI-1. Thelma E. Cramblet, b. Dec. 30, 1897, 
VI-2. George H. Cramblet, b. June 12, 1900; d. July 6, 1904, 
VI-3. Martha L. Cramblet, b. Aug. 14, 1906, 
VI-4. Viola R. Cramblet, b. April 17, 1911. 


II-2. II-6. IV-1. V-4. VI-3. Martha L. Cramblet, 
m. ist. Harry S. House, Aug. 6, 1927, in Kingsville, Ohio. 
b. May 22, 1906; d. Feb. 14, 1954. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1, 


Their three children: 

VIilI-1. Harry S. House, Jr., b. June 27, 1932, 
Vil-2. Melvin R. House, b. Sept. 18, 1934, 
Vll-3. Raymond E. House, b. Oct. 29, 1938. 


Ul-2. M-6..1V-10 V-4 2ViEs.vVu-f Harrys House, or., 
m. Dorothy Kennedy, Oct. 6, 1951, 
b. July 22, 1933.. 
Their two children: 
VIll-1. Harry S. House, III, b. Jan. 20, 1954, 
VIll-2. Sharon House, b. May 17, 1956. 


ll-2. I-6. IV-1. V-4. VI-3. VU-2. Melvin R. House, 

m. Patricia Long, May 25, 1955, in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
b. Feb. 17, 1936. 

Their four children: 

VIII-1. Melvin R. House, Jr., b. Dec. 24, 1955, 

VIII-2. Robyn House, b. April 19, 1957, 

VIll-3. Chrissie House, b. Feb. 8, 1959, 

Vill-4. Barbara House, b. May 27, 1960. 


l-2. l-6. IV-1. V-4. VI-3. Martha Cramblett House, 
m. 2nd. Edward J. Koenig, March 9, 1962, 
b. Dec. 10, 1902. 


IIl-2. I-6. IV-1. V-4. VI-4. Viola R. Cramblett, 


‘m. William F. Wollpert, Sept. 5, 1931 in Wickliffe, Ohio, 


b. Nov. 25, 1910. 
Their one child: 
VII-1. Neil K. Wollpert, b. June 24, 1938, 
m. Bette McKirgan, Dec. 24, 1955 in Mentor, Ohio, 
b. Dec. 16, 1935. 
Their one child: 
VIII-1. Leslie Susan Wollpert, b. Nov. 13, 1960. 


. 0-2. MI-6. IV-1. V-6. Horatio Burton Kile, 


m. Jane Elgia Leslie, Jan. 1, 1905, 
b. May 5, 1882. 
Their are no children. 


. Ii-2. Il-6. IV-2. Lucy A. Kile, 


m. Oren M. Barnes, Jan. 1, 1861. 
For this complete Sketch please turn to the Oren M. Barnes chapter. 


II-2. IlI-6. IV-3. Philena Kile, 

m. E. J. Kinney. 

It is regrettable that we do not have a Sketch of this and the Milton 
Kinney families. 


. [1-2. WI-6. IV-4. George W. Kile, 


m. Emma Kinney, 1871, 

b. April 20, 1863; d. Dec. 21, 1936. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Jennie Kile, b. Feb. ry 1876; d. Aug. 26, 1958, 
V-2. Horatio G. Kile, b. June 19, 1879; d. Jan. 23, 1903, 
V-3. Fred E. Kile, b. Dec. 6, 1887; d. March 11, 1954. 


Il-2. M-6. IV-4. V-1. Jennie Kile, 
m. Oren M. Barnes, June 19, 1898. 


peace turn to the Oren M. Barnes Sketch for more complete informa- 
ion.. 
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IIl-2. TI-6. IV-4. V-2. Horatio G. Kile, 
m. Ednah F. Booth, June 20, 1900. — 
b. Feb. 26, 1880; d.. April 2, 1950. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Horatio G. Kile, Jr., b. Dec. 21, 1902, 
m. Kathryn Morse, June 11, 1923, 
b. Dec. 15, 1901. 
Their two children: 
VII-1. George H. Kile, b. March 7, 1924, 
VII-2. Jane M. Kile, b. Nov. 13, 1926. 


IIl-2. W-6. IV-4. V-2. VI-1. VII-1. George H. Kile, 
m. Jeanne M. Foster, Sept. 29, 1946, 
b. Nov. 21, 1927. 
Their three children: 
VI0-1. David G. Kile, b. Aug. 29, 1947, 
VIill-2. Kathy J. Kile, b. Oct. 18, 1948, 
VIlI-3. Patti A. Kile, b. Feb. 18, 1957. 


. 1-2. Il-6. IV-4. V-2. VI-1. VII-2. Jane M. Kile, 


m. William N. Byrn, Sept. 12, 1947, 
b. May 3, 1925. 
Their two children: 
VIlI-1. Robin K. Byrn, b. Nov. 26, 1952, 
VIlI-2. Becky A. Byrn, b. Oct. 27, 1954. 


II-2. lI-6. IV-4. V-3. Fred E. Kile, 
m. Louise Kienle, July 14, 1927, 

b. Nov. 30, 1893. 
There were no children. 


. 1-2. IWI-7. Philena Kile, 


m. Horace Tucker of Painesville, Ohio. 
Please turn to the Moses Tucker Sketch for a more complete account. 


. H-2. I-8. Polly Ann Kile, 


m. Horace Strong, 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Orestes Strong, 
IV-2. Resco Strong. 


It is interesting to also note the following facts about Ann Discon, the 


wife of II-2. Joseph Kile: 


I-1. 


Discon, Father of Ann Discon, 

m. Abigail Lovelace in New Fairfield, Conn., 

b. in New Fairfield, Conn.; d. 1826 in Jefferson, N. Y. 
Their six children: 
Il-1. Francis Discon, 
IIl-2. Alfred Discon, 
II-3. Ann Discon, 
IIl-4. Rebecca Discon, 
II-5. Molly Discon, 
IIl-6. Phebe Discon. 


The facts in this Sketch were furnished by: Mrs. Jennie Kile B. McCal- 
mont, Horatio Burton Kile, Edward E. Loud, Mrs. Susie Kile Cramblett, 
Horatio G. Kile, Jr. 
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REMINISCENCES OF HUNTSBURG AND THE KILE FAMILY 
by Philena Kile 


My father (Alvin Kile) and Mr. Gray, with one horse between 
them, started from Harpersfield, Delaware County, N. Y. walking 
and riding through to Ohio. Mr. Gray, when riding one day got 
into a marsh and Father had to build a bridge out to him to pry 
out the horse. My father went to Cleveland, but said that there 
were too many pale faces as well as malaria, so he went back to 
Huntsburg and located there. A Mr. Hunt owned the town and my 
father purchased one hundred acres of land, for which he paid 
three dollars an acre. He cleared a piece on which to plant wheat, 
and also apiece on whichto buildtheir home. In the fall he returned 
to his home in the East, where he taught school the following winter. 


In the month of March, 1826, he again set out for Ohio, taking 
with him his wife and little daughter. It was the worst time of the 
year in which to make the journey, when frost was heaving the ground 
and the roads broken up. Mother said she had to drive most of the 
way. They took with them a yoke of oxen to help them over diffi- 
cult places. Vilitta was born in August, 1826. Mr. Scott hada 
double log house and my parents moved in with them until they 
could build one for themselves. 


They were busy through the summer, clearing and putting in 
something on which to live, and it was late fall before their 
house was finished. It was built extra nice, with a brick chimney 
and a brick oven. My father hewed the logs for the house and 
Shaved the shingles that covered the roof. My mother said, The 
very day they finished the chimney and before they had time to 
clean up the mess of mortar that was scattered all over the hearth, 
a Methodist preacher drove up, told who he was, and said he had 
come to stay all night. Mother told him that he could get good 
accomodations at the next neighbor’s. He started to go around the 
house and met my father, who told him he could stay just as well 
as not. This was the first preacher to visit this section, and he 
had expected to hold services in a log schoolhouse just across the 
road from our place. Mother told him she could not get him any 
supper until he got back in the evening. When the preacher re- 
turned and as my father watched him scrape the snow and frozen 
mud from his leggins, he thought, ‘‘Surely this man would not do 
this just for fun;’’ and this was the means of his conversion. My 
parents slept in the trundle bed and gave theirs to the preacher. 
After this their house was a preaching place for a long time. 
Poor Mother, with her little babies! But she was always hopeful 
and was never homesick a day. Esther was four years old at this 
time and she remembered crossing the North River. There was 
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water on top of the ice and the ice would crack when they drove 
over it. My mother would not ride. A bridge was being built near 
by and the workmen helped her to cross on the stringers. They - 
were three weeks on the road and some of the way they followed 
only marked (blazed) trees. 


There was no grass for the cow, but plenty of leaks in the 
woods, so they had to eat some too or they could not otherwise use 
milk and butter. When the corn gothard enough they would ‘‘joint’’ 
it on a carpenter plane, boil it all day, and eat it with milk. This 
was called samp. The wheat my father would thresh out with a 
flail, take a bushel on his back and go to the mill at Chagrin Falls 
to have it ground into flour. That was a distance of twenty miles 
and part of the way by blazed trees. They would also make this 
journey with a sled drawn by oxen, summer as well as winter, 
until they subsequently acquired a two wheeled cart. 


Mr. Hunt kept a nursery and urged everyone to set out an ~ 
orchard as soon as possible, so our people soon had their trees © 
growing and better fruit I never ate. Many of the trees are still 
bearing after seventy or more years of service. 


Our barn was the first one to be raised without whiskey. They 
told my father that it could not be done, but he said, ‘‘You’ll see.’’ 
Mother made biscuit and cake and the building went up without 
the help of liquor. That was the first temperance gathering in our 
community. My father went to one raising where one of the men 
drank too muchand did not gethome. Every one joined in the search 
but they could not find the lost man. That night my father dreamed 
he saw a light and the next day he followed the direction in which 
he had seen it and found the man. This so impressed my father 
that he swore off drinking liquor as a beverage, and forever after 
kept his pledge. You know if he made up his mind, one might as 
well try to move the Rock of Gibralter as to endeavor to change 
him. 


_ My people were a long time in paying for their home, because 
the only money came from salts which they made from ashes pro- 
duced from the timber burned in clearing the land; but in 1837 
they had the farm cleared and paid for, and bought fifty acres more. 
We went to live in Farmington that year and my father took a dairy 
of twenty cows. He kept cows from that time as long as he lived. 


Your mother had a pet pig. The schoolhouse was a mile anda 
half away, but if we went through the pasture it was much nearer. 
Piggy always wanted to go as far ashe could. Sometimes we would 
run away from him and he would run too, squealing like mad. One 
day when he had caught up with your mother, he took her hand in 
his mouth and would not let go ofit, the result being that for a time 
she had a very bad hand. Soon after, when your mother was away 
from home, the pig was disposed of. 
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When we moved back to Huntsburg three years later my 
eldest sister, Esther, went to learn the milliner’s trade, but it 
gave her such a pain in her side that she did not follow it long. 
It was very tedious binding and cutting the oats, bleaching them and 
splitting the straw. Furthermore she could not ride horseback. 
We spun wool in the summer and went to the Center Select School 
in the winter. That was where Henry M. Loud first met Vilitta 
Jane Kile. He walked home with her one evening and she got her 
feet wet and he spent the evening at the house. That was when she 
got inflamatory rheumatism and had to be lifted in sheets fora 
long time. She was married to Henry before she was able to sit 
up all day. Henry lived ina large house. While there, they lived 
in their own rooms and kept house by themselves. 


Henry joined the Methodist Church when he was eleven years 
old. Alvin Kile was classleader and on Monday morning after he had 
asked to join, Alvin went to the shop to get some blacksmithing 
done and said: ‘‘Henry, did your folks know you were going to join 
the Methodists?’’ He said, ‘‘Yes sir,’’ and he was admitted. 


My father had many good traits. There never could be too 
much company to suit him, and our house was like a hotel. What 
would you think today to keep thirty or forty people over Quarterly 
Meeting time? My mother would part the beds and make ‘‘field 
beds’’ on the floor — the men downstairs and the women and child- 
ren above. Bread, pies, puddings, roasts, legs of mutton etc. were 
placed in the big oven, before we all went to church on Saturday. 
When they got home everything would be done and ready, and no 
trouble at all. There would be very little sleep; some would be 
praying and singing all night. The dear old saints, those were 
happy days! 


Mother and her brother, Enoch, sang in the church choir when 
they were young. They had no fires in the churches then, and in 
the winter they carried their foot-stoves. Mother told us that at 
that time she had a black silk, fur-bound dress, and a red broad- 
cloth coat with cape. She was married in a changeable silk, red 
and blue, and kept the dress for many years. She had good clothes, 
for she spun yarn and bought them. She taught school when sixteen 
and was the first girl in that section to be granted a certificate 
to teach. With her spinning wheel she made the linen for summer 
and all the woolen cloth for winter. She wove cloth for neighbors, 
besides all the cloth for coats, pants, dresses, shawls and sheets, 
for her family as long as I lived at home. 


UNWISE 


To let friendship die away by negligence and silence is 
certainly not wise. It is voluntarily tothrow away one of the 
greatest comforts of this weary pilgrimage. 

Samuel Johnson. 
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The Name and Family of Leland 


by George W. Leland 


Mrs. William (Nancy) Leland, William Leland, 


Born October 30, 1830, Born March 9, 1829, 
Died February 22, 1910 Died March 27, 1898 


The name of Leland is said to have been derived from the 
residence of its first bearer at the ‘“‘layland,’’ that is, fallow or 
unplowed land. It is found on ancient English records in various 
forms of Laylande, Leylande, Leeland, Lealand, Layland, Leyland 
and Leland, of which the last is the form most generally accepted 
in America today. 


Families bearing the name were to be found at early dates in 
the English Counties of Lancaster, York and London, as well as 
various parts of Ireland at slightly later dates and were, for the 
most part, of the landed gentry and yeomanry of Great Britain. 


Among the earliest records of the name in England were those 
of Johennes Leland of Yorkshire in 1379, John Leland of London in 
the early sixteenth century, cametoAmerica. In 1652 he was living 
at Dorchester, whence he later removed to Medfield, Mass. By 
his wife: Margaret Babcock, he was the father of six children: 
Hopestill (died young), Margaret, Experience, Another Hopestill, 
Ebenezer and Eleazer. MHopestill Leland, son of Henry, was first 
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married in 1678 to Abigail Hill by whom he had issue of: Henry, 
Hopestill, Abigail and John. By his second wife, Patience Hol- 
brook, he had further issue of: William, Eleazer, Joseph, Issac, 
Joshua and Margaret. 


Ebenezer Leland, second son of Henry, made his home at 
Sherborn, Mass. and was the father, by his first wife Deborah: 
of Deborah, Ebenezer, Timothy, James and Susannah; by his second 
wife Patience Sabine, he is believed to have had further issue of 
Patience, Martha, Isaac, Sibella or Sybil and Amariah; and it is 
probable he hada third wife named Mary Hunt, but no more children. 


Eleazer Leland, third and probably the youngest son of Henry, 
made his home at Sherborn and Medfield, Mass., by his wife Sarah, 
whom he married about 1690, he probably left no issue; although it 
is possible that children were born to them between the time of 
his will 1691 (in which he names no children) and that of his death 
in 1703. 3 


The descendants of these various branches of the family in 
America have spread to pratically every State of the Union and 
have aided much in the growth of the country, as their ancestors 
aided in the founding of the Nation. They have been noted for their 
energy, industry, integrity, piety, perseverance, fortitude, patience, 
resourcefulness, initiative, courage, loyalty and leadership. 


Among those ofthe Lelands who foughtinthe War of the Revolu- 
tion were: Ensign Ebenezer, Lieutenant Joseph, Quartermaster 
Sergeant David, Sergeant Ebenezer, Captain Henry, Chaplain Joseph, 
Ensign Joshua, Corporal Samuel, Sergeant Solomon, Corporal 
Thomas and numerous others from Massachusetts alone. 


John, Thomas, James, Joseph, Ebenezer, Hopestill, Eleazer, 
Henry, Joshua, William, Oscar, Fayette and George are the Chris- 
tian names most favored by the family for its male members. 


Two of the many members of thefamily who have distinguished 
themselves in America in more recent times were: Charles God- 
frey Leland, noted author, who was born in Philadelphia in 1824 
and died in Italy in 1903 and Samuel Phelps Leland, born in 1862, 
a lawyer and welknown lecturer who died in 1928. 


The Coat-of-Arms most generally given as belonging to the 
Ancient and Honorable English Family of Leland is described as 
- follows: . 


Arms: ‘‘Gules, on a Saltire argent, three palets, azure, a 
cheif or.’’ 


Crest: ‘‘A crow, rising, transfixed with an arrow.’’ 
(Arms taken from Burk’s General Armory, 1884.) 
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Henry Leland, m. Margaret Babcock, 
Il-1. Ebenezer Leland, m. Name not known, ms 
III-1. James Leland, the 1st., m. Hanna Larnard, Keland 
IV-1. James Leland, the 2nd., m. Lucy Warren,. 
V-1. James Leland, the 3rd., m. Anna Gale, 
VI-1. James Leland, the 4th., m. Elizabeth Larnis. 


IIl-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. James Leland, 
m. Elizabeth Larnis. 

Their three children: 

VII-1. Lewis W. Leland, 

VIil-2. Gale Leland, 

Vil-3. Samathria Leland. 


. T-1. MI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. Lewis W. Leland, 


m. Persis Hall, 

b. ; d. Oct. 6, 1884. 
Their four children: 
VIll-1. Elizabeth Leland, b. Feb. 9, 1827; d. Feb. 6, 1900, 
VUlI-2. William L. Leland, b. March 9, 1829; d. March 27, 1898, 
VIll-3. Major Leland, b. March 31, 1837; d. June 1, 1909, 
VIll-4. Daniel Leland, b. No record, d. Feb., 1871. 


Lewis W. Leland came to Ohio from Connecticut or Massachusetts in 
1825 and settled on a farm known as Lot 99-Huntsburg where he followed 
his trade as a cooper, in connection with farming, until death. 


I-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VU-1. VUI-1. Elizabeth Leland, 
m. Abram Segar, 
b ; d. Feb. 15, 1874, 


| Their two children: 


I-1. 


IX-1. Lewis Segar, m. Nellie Tyler, No children, 
IX-2. Persis Segar. 


. 0-1. M-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VUl-1. VII-1. IX-2. Persis Segar, 


m. 1st. Riley Curtis, 

Their four children: - 

X-1. Lily Curtis, m. Delbert Whitcomb, 6 children, 
X-2. Eva Curtis, m. Eilber Labar, 1 boy, 

X-3. Elmer Curtis, m. Agnes Strafford, 4 children, 
X-4. Abe Curtis, m. Mary Dayton, 2 children. 


Il-1. M-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VI-2. William L. Leland, 
m. Nancy Maynard, May 30, 1851, 
b. Oct. 30, 1830; d. Feb. 22, 1910. 
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‘‘William L. Leland settled on what is known as Lot 83, 146 acres, on 
Clay Street, two miles north of the Huntsburg-Claridon Road (now Route 
322) and bought Lot 50, 50 acres, later. A carpenter by trade, he built 
many of the first frame houses and barns in Huntsburg, Claridon and 
Montville. Along with his farming, he did his own wagon and black- 
smithing; shod his own horses.’’ 

Their four children were: 

IX-1. Oscar W. Leland, b. Dec. 8, 1852; d. May 22, 1888, 

IX-2. Ella L. Leland, b. July 25, 1854; d. Oct 31, 1929, 

IX-3. Clinton E. Leland, b. Feb. 22, 1856; d. Aug. 15, 1891, 

IX-4. Fayette A. Leland, b. Jan. 31, 1860; d. June 25, 1939. 


I-1. IIl-1. MI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VU-1. VUI-2. [X-1. Dr. Oscar W. Leland, 

m. Mallissa Allen, Dec. 17, 1875, 
b. Dec. 12, 1852; d. Dec. 24, 1928. 

‘“‘Oscar W. Leland followed cheese making; later boughta farm in Clari- 
don; sold that and bought a general mercantile store in Mesopotamia; 
sold that and studied medicine; graduated from Oberlin College and had 
his office in Cleveland, Ohio. This he followed until his death, witha 
good practice.”’ 
Their three children were: 
X-1. Ella L. Leland, b. Jan. 1, 1876; d. April 5, 1895, 
X-2. Eva P. Leland, b. July 21, 1879, 
X-3. George W. Leland, b. Dec. 2, 1880. 


I-1. H-1. W-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VUl-1. VI0-2. [X-1. X-3. George Leland, 
m. lst. Margarett Ruedi, Feb. 6, 1904. 
‘“‘George W. Leland lived with his grandparents, the William Lelands, 
until a young man; learned the cabinet trade and followed it until re- 
tirement. He helped finish such buildings as: the Woolworth and New 
York Central R. R. Buildings (N. Y.C.), the White Hall Building, (N. 
Y.C.) and the State Capitol Building in Lincoln, Nebraska.’’ 
Their two children were: 
XI-1. Howard R. Leland, b. April 13, 1905, 
XI-2. Robert B. Leland, b. Sept. 22, 1908; d. Jan. 26, 1959. 


I-1. H-1. M-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VUl-1. VMI-2. IX-1. X-3. XI-1. Howard 
R. Leland, 

m. Beatrice Hunt, Aug. 14, 1929, 

b. May 6, 1910. 

Their three children were: 

XII-1. Catherine Leland, b. Feb. 23, 1930, 

XII-2. Kenneth Leland, b. Nov. 21, 1935, 

XI-3. David Leland, b. Oct. 5, 1939. 


I-1, H-1. MI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VIl-1. VIMI-2. IX-1. X-3. XI-2. Robert 
B. Leland, 
m. Faye Ruedi, Dec. 21, 1932, 
b. July 24, 1911, 
Their one child was: 
XII-1. Robert B. Leland, Jr., b. Oct. 25, 1935. 


I-1, O-1. M-1. W-1. V-1. VI-1. VI-1. VII-2. IX-1. X-3. George W. Leland, 
m. 2nd. Etta McCain Veselius of Lincoln, Neb., Dec 23, 1920. 
b. Feb. 6, 1883; d. May 26, 1963. 


I-1. H-1. M-1. IV.-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VII-2. IX-2. Ella L. Leland, 
m. Rufus E. Taylor, March 10, 1880, b. June 6, 1859; d. Jan. 31, 1930, 
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I-1. 


Their two children were: 
X-1. Esther Taylor, b. Dec. 2, 1880; d. Jan. 9, 1894, 
X-2, Mildred Taylor (Adopted), b. Nov. 14, 1900, 

m. Arthur Pochel, June 6, 1928. 


Ii-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VII-2. [X-3. Clinton E. Leland, 
m. lst. Addie Lowry, 1885, — 
b. ; d. Aug., 1888. 
m. 2nd. Jennie Gardner, June 2, 1889. 
Their one child: 
X-1. Phelps Leland, Died as an infant. 


. Tf-1. OI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VUl-1. VI0-2. [X-4. Fayette A. Leland, 


m. ist. Francis Warren, Jan. 1, 1885, 

b. May 27, 1858; d. Feb. 4, 1938. 
‘Fayette stayed on his father’s farm, Lot 83, Huntsburg, where he bred 
Holstein cattle; kept a large dairy and manufactured pure maple pro- 
ducts and did general farming until 1908, when he sold the farm and 
moved to Findlay, Ohio, where he studied Optometry and which he prac- 
ticed until his retirement.’’ 
Their one child was: 
X-1. Clinton W. Leland, b. Jan. 29, 1892; d. Sept. 8, 1960. 


. W-1. M-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. Vil-1. VII-2. [X-3. X-1. Clinton W. Leland, 


m. ist. Sue Steiner, March 21, 1918, 

b. Feb. 5, 1888. 
‘‘Clinton graduated from the Huntsburg High School; studied Optometry 
which he practiced in connection with his jewelry store in Salem, Ohio.’’ 
No children. 
m. 2nd. Margie Straughn, Sept. 11, 1926, 

b. June 21 1904. 
No children. 


_ U-1. M-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VU-1. VII-2. IX-4. Fayette A. Leland, 


m. 2nd. Addie Rooney, Jan. 15, 1914, 
b. Aug. 22, 1877; d. June 25, 1942. - 


Their one child was: 


X-1. Georgette Leland, (Adopted), 


m. Herman Godfrey. 


_ I-1. I-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VII-3. Major Leland, 


m. Minerva Austin, 1859. 
‘‘Major was in the laundry business in Painesville, Ohio. Served all 
all through the Civil War.’’ 
Their one child was: 
IX-1. Alfred Leland, b. Oct. 15, 1861; d. Feb. 26, 1957, 

m. Ellen Cay, 1886, 

b. Aug. 26, 1868. 
No children. 


. O-1. OI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VU-1. VII-4. Daniel Leland, 


m. Emma Worrington, 

‘‘Daniel was a farmer by trade.’’ 

Their three children were: 

IX-1. Arthur Leland, m. Hilda Strong, 

IX-2. Will Leland, Not married, (No other record) 
IX-3. Henry Leland, Not married, (No other record). 
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I-1, 


I-1. 


_-1. W-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-2. Gale Leland, 


m. Polly Phelps. 

Their five children: 

VIlI-1. James Leland, the 5th, b. 1827, 
VuI-2. Anne Leland, b. 1829, 

V10-3. John Leland, b. 1835, 

VIll-4. Samuel Leland, b. 1838, 

VI-5. Albert Leland, b. 1843; d. 1884. 


U-1. ll-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-2. VIII-1. James Leland, 5th, 
m. Not known. 


U1. W-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VU-2. VIU-2. Anne Leland, 


m. Not known whom. Had two children. 


. I-1. W-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-2. VII-3. John Leland, 


m. Cornelia Alderman. 

Their two children: 

IX-1. Lloyd Leland, b. Jan. 22, 1860, 
m. ist. Minnie Wood, 
m. 2nd. Jessie Gillespie. 

IX-2. Thayer Leland. 


. O-1. W-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. Vil-1. VII-4. Samuel Phelps Leland, 


m. Ist. Carrie 
m. 2nd. Ella Ladd (Formerly wife of Representative Ladd of Mass.) 
No children. 


IIl-1. MI-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VUI-2. VII-5. Dr. Albert Leland, 
m. lst. Mary Daton, 

No children. 

m. 2nd. Minerva Wood, 


No children. 


. -1. Hl-1. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-3. Samathria Leland, 


m. Tarramith Warren. 

Their ten children: 

VUI-1. Mary Leland, b. 1824, 
VI0-2. Sarah Leland, b. 1826, 
VI0-3. Anna Leland, b. 1828, 
VUI-4. Polly Leland, b. 1830, 
VI-5. Charles Leland, b. 1832, 
Vill-6. Lydia Leland, b. 1836, 
VIl-7. Amelia Leland, b. 1838, 
VIlI-8. George Leland, b. 1839, 
VII-9. Sally Leland, b. 1841, 
VUI-10. Horace Leland, b. 1843. 


The above facts were furnished by George W. Leland with Dr. C. W. Leland 
assisting. A comprehensive Family Tree was prepared and blue printed by 
Mr. George W. Leland, in 1947. 
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The Austin Loud Family 


by Edward E. Loud 


Edward E. Loud says in a letter to the compiler of this book 
dated September 18, 1958: 

By way of preface to the following sketch of the lives of Austin 
Loud and Henry Martyn Loud, his son, the following might be of 
interest. 


This summer I made a trip through the Huntsburg country to 
visit what had been the scene of my ancestor’s life during pioneer 
days. I found Huntsburg a delightful little village, unspoiled and in 
the midst of lovely country, somewhat like the country from which 
the early settlers had come in New England. While Huntsburg 
must be smaller than in those times, it has an air of permanence 
which is not surprising in view of the fact that many of the present 
residents live on the Same land that was carved out of the wilder- 
ness by their forefathers over one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The tablets in the local cemetery seem to indicate that many of the 
pioneers came from Westhampton, Mass. This was the case with 
Austin Loud and his family. 


I was interested in knowing how they made the trip, for it so 
chances that I, myself, now live in the Berkshires of Western 
Massachusetts which is about 45 miles west of Westhampton, and 
I know somewhat of the typography of the country thereabouts. I 
investigated the history of other families and found that my ances- 
tors in 1833 must have gone by oxen and ‘prairie Schooner’ over- 
land about 150 miles to Albany, N. Y. The Erie Canal had been 
Opened in October, 1825 so the wagons were loaded onto barges 
and hauled to Buffalo. There they were loaded on steamers and 
landed at a point.gn the south shore of Lake Erie nearest to the 
point of destination in Ohio. I do know that Austin and family 
took a ship from Buffalo to Fairport, Ohio, three miles from 
Painesville. It is however a matter of record that some families 
drove on the sandy beach from Buffalo around to Ohio and some 
individuals even walked all the way. 


Austin Loud seemed to have a talent for building churches and 
the first thing he turned his hand to was the furnishing of the lumber 
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for the Morman Temple in Kirtland, Ohio. This building is worth 
visiting, for it is remarkable considering it was built at a time 
when one would not expect such talent in the line of wood carving 
and cabinet work to be available. It is interesting to note that 
Kirtland, at that time, had a population of 3000, but that Cleveland 
was only about half that. At Kirtland and Huntsburg time has more 
or less passed by, but the growth of Cleveland is a different matter. 
The Kirtland mill pond became a nuisance about ten years ago and 
the dam was blown up. 


To complete my inspection of early scenes I went, last week, 
to Westhampton, Mass. The scenery thereabouts is similar, but 
much more spectacular than around Huntsburg, which incidently 
is called ‘‘The Berkshires of Ohio.’’ Westhampton is a village 
much the same size as Huntsburg and as unspoiled. It must be 
smaller than in 1833, but time has also marched by there. To my 
delight I found that the homes of my ancestors still stand. The 
oldest, built in 1780 by Caleb Loud and in which Austin was born, 
is now occupied by Howard Francis Loud and family and he operates 
the same wood-working business that Austin Loud left when he 
departed in 1833 for Ohio. Next door his mother lives in the house 
converted into a residence from the old mill with the water wheel. 
Francis Loud, Austin’s younger brother, made this alteration many 
years after 1833. The mill stream still flows right by the house 
although the pond and the dam were destroyed in the hurricane of 
1938. In passing I might say that a very beautiful Congregational 
Church, built in the early part of the 19th century, still stands in 
Westhampton and, I was told that the family had built this and about 
20 other churches in the vicinity of the town. Mills, building and 
wood-working still run in the family. Across the road from the 
old mill stands the house of Austin Loud where my grandfather, 
Henry Martyn Loud, was born as well as several other children 
born before the move to the West. In the cemetery are the graves 
of all the early people who did not migrate to Ohio. 


Why did these settlers leave such beautiful country in Massa- 
chusetts for unknown lands of Ohio? In those days the eastern 
states had reserves in the then far and wilderness West which 
they were anxious to have settled and thus sell the land. The 
Connecticut Land Company seems to have been active around the 
‘‘Hamptons’’ of Massachusetts and there existed what was called, 
‘‘Western Fever’’ which struck a great many of the venturesome 
people. The ‘‘Hamptons’’ in 1833 had been occupied for over one 
hundred years and in such hilly country the easy farm land lay in 
the valleys. As population expanded it must have been increasingly 
difficult to earn a living for large and growing families forced to 
move into the hills. As one family told another and urged them to 
join them in the West, it is no wonder that Huntsburg became pop- 
ulated with people from Westhampton, Northampton and East- 
hampton, Mass. And it was a fortunate thing for Ohio, for they 
were all fine people. 
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Family of AUSTIN LOUD, Ist child of Caleb, Jr., and Jerusha Clark Loud. 


I-1. Austin Loud, b. Nov. 3, 1797; d. Feb. 10, 1852, 

m. Mehetable Bartlett, Dec. 11, 1821, 
b. May 18, 1798; d. Feb. 4, 1880. 

Their nine children: 

II-1. Sarah Fisher, b. May 9, 1823 in Westhampton, Mass., 

II-2. Henry Martyn, b. May 11, 1824 in Westhampton, Mass.; d. Apr. 13, 
1905, 

II-3. Harriet Newell, b. Nov. 27, 1826in Westhampton, Mass.; d. Jan. 8, 
1838, 

II-4. Sophia, b. Dec. 22, 1828 in Westhampton, Mass., 

II-5. Alanson Rust, b. Sept. 28, 1830 in Westhampton, Mass., 

II-6. Elvira Rust, b. Dec. 28, 1832 in Kirtland, Ohio, 

IIl-7. Charles Austin, b. Aug. 25, 1835 in Kirtland, Ohio, 

II-8. Harriet Victoria, b. Feb. 17, 1839 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

II-9. William Harrison, b. Jan. 18, 1841in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Mar. 16, 
1887. 


I-1. II-2. Henry Martyn Loud, 

m. Vilitta Jane Kile, May 25, 1845, 
b. Aug. 12, 1826; d. Feb. 4, 1880. 

Their seven children: 

IlI-1. Mary Lucena, b. Oct. 31, 1846 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Oct. 16, 1943, 

IlI-2. Martha Mehetable, b. Oct. 31, 1846 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. June 18, 
1864, 

III-3. Henry Nelson, b. Aug. 22, 1850 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Aug. 25, 
1938, 

IlI-4. George Alvin, b. June 18, 1852 in Braceville, Ohio; d. Nov. 13, 
1925, 

IlI-5. Edward Francis, b. Sept. 15, 1858 in Lowell, Mass.; d. Jan. 19, 
1952, 

IlI-6. William Fairchild, b. Nov. 8, 1862in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. May 27, 
1950, 

Ill-7. Herbert, b. Oct. 28, 1868 in Oscoda, Mich.; d. Aug. 9, 1869. 


Note: A_ sister of Austin Loud, Florintha Loud became the 
wife of Lucius Pomeroy Parsons. Please see that Sketch for 
further information. 


Edward E. Loud, San Diego, California, inaletter in September, 
1958, writes thus of Florintha Loud Parsons: 

‘‘Re. Florintha Loud Parsons: | 
She was the 8th child of Caleb Loud, Jr. and Jerusha Clark Loud. 
Austin, her brother, was the first child and the first to leave for 
Ohio. Austin left with his five children in the late spring of 1832 
and Florintha set out on her wedding day May 1, 1833 with her 
husband for Kirtland. It took two weeks, by the way. Here is the 
entry in our family genealogy about her: Florentha was born in 
Westhampton and married there May Ist, 1833. Lucius P. Parsons 
was born in Westhampton. They left on the day of their marriage 
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for Ohio; by team to Albany, canal boat to Buffalo, schooner to 
Fairport, and team to Kirtland, O. arriving there about the 15th of 
May. This place was then the location of the Mormons under the 
leadership of Joseph Smith, Jr. May 15th, 1837 they moved to Hunts- 
burg, to the farm he had previously purchased, where they now 
(1889 — Date of publication of genealogy) reside. Mr. Parsons and 
wife were industrious farmers, ever ready for public or benevolent 
enterprise, leading members of the Congregational Church for many 
years, and now he is Deacon. Both being of happy dispositions, the 
current of their lives has ever flown on without a ripple. Edward 
N., their third child, enlisted, September 12, 1861, in company G 
4ist Regular Ohio Volunteers. While he was at Camp Wickliff, 
Kty., he had the measles, followed by malignant typhoid fever, he 
died January 30, 1862.’’ 


Let us contunue the Loud story with a report of ‘‘A Family 
Reunion’’ and ‘‘Reminisences of Henry Martyn Loud’’ taken from 
a book privately printed in 1949, entitled ‘‘A Transplanted Tree 
Grows in America’’ written by Edward F. Loud, son of Henry 
Martyn Loud: 


A Family Reunion 


On December 11, 1882, Mehetable Bartlett Loud with her four 
sons and four daughters were gathered at Metropolis, Dlinois, to 
celebrate the sixty-first anniversary of her wedding day. Inci- 
dentally this happened to be the fifty-eighth birthday of her eldest 
son, Henry Martyn Loud. Atthis time Mehetable was in her eighty- 
first year; her oldest child, Sarah, being sixty and her youngest, 
William, being forty-one years of age. The following is a family 
story written by her son, Charles Austin Loud, and read at this 
family gathering. It was never before published. 


Austin Loud was the eldest son of Caleb Jr. and Jerusha Clark 
Loud and was born November 3, 1797. He, like his father, before 
him, was an architect and millwright, an ingenious and clever work- 
man. On December 11, 1821, he married Mehetable Bartlett who 
was born in the south part of Westhampton, Mass. Her grand- 
father was one of the first settlers of the town and was the father 
of five sons and two daughters; Cornelius, the third son, being 
Mehetable’s father. 


Cornelius enlisted in the Revolutionary Army at the age of 
sixteen and served seven years. He married Sarah Fisher, 
daughter of Jonathan Fisher of Dedham, Mass. Mehetable was 
the seventh of ten children. On the 11th of December, 1821, she 
married Austin Loud. 


About Caleb Loud, Jr., Edward E. Loud writes as follows: 


‘‘Caleb Loud, Jr. was born in Weymouth, Mass. He was an 
orphan at ten — at least his father was drowned and the children 
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were ‘placed about.’ He was taken by his uncle Lebbeus Bates 
to Cummington. He worked on a farm and attended school until he 
went to learn the trade of carpenter and joiner with Ezekial Bald- 
win of Easthampton, Mass. He worked for sometime at his trade 
in Boston and Weymouth and then returned to Easthampton where, 
in 1796, he married Jerusha Clark, a daughter of Lieut. Asahel 
Clark, an officer inthe Revolution. He was a very skillful mechanic, 
and the first to introduce the system calledthe square rule, in fram- 
ing buildings, in place of the old scribe rule, or cut andtry. He 
was engaged for a number of years in building churches, court 
houses, and other large buildings in different parts of the State.’’ 
‘‘. think I wrote you: his grave and his wife’s are in the rural 
cemetery at Westhampton (and very well kept up, by the way — 
which is always a satisfaction).’’ 


In May; 1832, at the earnest solicitation of Azariah Lyman, 
who had married a sister of Mehetable, they (Austin and Mehe- 
table Loud) left their New England home for the then distant West, 
locating in Kirtland, Ohio. Here Austinand Mr. Lyman built a flour 
and saw mill, which proved quite profitable. The lumber for the 
Morman Temple, built there in 1834, was manufactured in their 
mill.’’ 


The narrative continues in Mehetable’s own words: 


‘‘As the Mormons were rapidly increading in number and be- 
coming troublesome in many ways, we decided to sell out and 
move, which we did greatly to our disadvantage financially. In 
February, 1836 we moved to Huntsburg, a town twenty miles east 
of Kirtland. Many families from old Massachusetts had recently 
settled here and it was here that we decided to make our permanent 
home. We occupied one ofthe fourlog houses on the farm which we 
had purchased, and began pioneer life in earnest. The woods were 
all around us, full of deer, turkeys and other wild life, and the 
wolves howled dismally atnight, buttherewereno Mormons. There 
was a Sawmill on the place, and Imight mention here that sawmills 
seem to run in our family, all of my sons and some of my grand- 
sons being, at the present time, engaged in the sawmill business. 


In April we moved to Montville, five miles north, to build 
another church, and in September following we went to Ravenna to 
build yet another. I had a large family and many cares in those 
days, and some sickness, but our school and church advantages 
were excellent. I had seven men to feed beside my own family, 
and but little extra help. That spring my husband built a church 
at the center of our town and I took Charles, at that time the 
youngest, and went there to keep house for him and his men, leaving 
a girl with Sarah and the rest of the children at the farm. 


After this last church was built my husband stayed at home and 
worked the farm and the mill. Thenext season we built a house for 
ourselves one and a half miles from the center of the town. 
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My husband was a radical temperance man, an abolitionist of 
the Liberty Party stamp, a warm supporter of the ‘Philanthropist’ 
published by J. G. Birney, whose office in Cincinnati was destroyed 
by a pro-slavery mob. He was also a subscriber to ‘Bailey’s 
National Era,’ published in Washington, D. C.,in which Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ originally appeared as a serial. — Such 
temperance principles, rigidly enforced, were intended to have 
their effect upon the rising generation, and when I say that none of 
my family grew up to use tobacco or ardent spirits, I feel that our 
example and precepts were not in vain. In those days, in our 
county, it was as rare to meet a man who uSed tobacco as it is 
now to encounter a drunken man. There were no grog shops and 
no regulations about spirits; which accounts for the light esteem in 
which the jail was held. For some years, for months at a time, 
it was without an occupant.’’ 


Charles Austin Loud continues the story: 


‘‘For many years preceeding his death my father suffered 
that distressing malady, Asthmatical consumption. Winters he was 
confined to the house, and we can recall the many useful articles 
which emenated from his never idle hands as he sat by the fireside 
of the old kitchen. The house he built in Huntsburg was a large 
and comfortable one, and there most of us grew up, were married, 
and went out into the battle of life. How well we remember that 
great rambling house; the roomy kitchen with its yellow painted 
walls and broad fireplace; the sitting room withthe ingenious square 
doors for cupboards over the long mantel; the closet under the 
stairs; the wood hall opposite and the arsenal so cleverly arranged 
beside the chimney; the white walls and woodwork of blues; the 
parlor in tint of cream, kept only for company as was the custom 
in those days. There was the large pantry with its many shelves 
and closets, and how well I remember the attic with its store of 
nuts and countless relics which never lost their charm or interest 
for us. 


There was the little bedroom whose window and door looked 
out upon the millpond, and the rear of the dam and the hum of the 
mill could be distinctly heard. It was here that our father was 
confined for several winters preceeding his death, and it was here, 
in February, 1852, we gathered around his bed and watched his 
spirit pass to another world were sorrow and sickness are no 
more. Often when so ill that he could sit up but for a few moments 
at a time, he wouldaskto have his chair placed near the door where 
he could listen to the noise of the water and gaze on the mill with 
which his life had been so closely identified; and he would look 
fondly upon the grand old elm tree that stood in the south lot, whose 
lofty, graceful, spreading top he had so often mentioned as the most 
beautiful tree he had ever seen.’’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF HENRY MARTYN LOUD 
Dictated August 15, 1901, to 
Edward F. Loud and Alice E. Gibbs 


My father, Austin Loud, was born in Westhampton, Massa- 
chusetts. He had a hand turning-lathe, making the bobbins used 
in looms for weaving cloth. He owned also a small water-power 
sawmill on a stream running through the central part of the village. 
The dam was perhaps twenty feet long with a six to eight foot fall, 
and an overshot wheel. He used white birch in this mill. 


My father lived in Westhampton until I was about seven years 
old, when he moved to Kirtland, Ohio, where he followed the bus- 
iness of carpenter, builder and contractor, building a church at 
Ravenna and also at Montville. He built a waterpower gristmill 
for the purpose of doing custom work. There was also, about 10 
rods distant, a small sawmill on this same water-power, owned 
by him. My father built the sawmill in partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Azariah Lyman, and it was with him that he built the grist- 
mill. It involved quite an amount of ditching for the feeder for the 
mill. The sawmill had a single sashsaw and it would cut about one 
thousand feet a day of poplar, black walnut, basswood, cucumber and 
oak. There was no machinery excepting the sash saw. 


The timber was taken out with horses and oxen, mostly in the 
summer. They would not get out a stick until they were ready to 
saw it up. Sometimes they would get fifty logs. I remember to 
have seen black walnut logs that were cut up into lumber for com- 
mon use. Some logs were considerably higher than my head and 
five or six feet in diameter. I remember one such tree standing 
on a flat; it was five or six feet in diameter at the butt and about 
sixty feet to the lower limb of the tree. 


My father manufactured the lumber that was used in what was 
known as the Kirtland Mormon Temple. He kept no lumber yard 
but sawed out the lumber as it was required. He continued in part- 
nership with Uncle Lyman for four or five years, as I remember, 
when he sold both mills to a man by the name of Clark. 


We then moved to a farm near Huntsburg. This had a small 
. stream and dam on it and there wasa small sawmill already there. 
The farm consisted of about sixty acres, with four log houses and 
a log barn upon it. The living-house consisted of two or three 
rooms. The cooking was done over a big fire on the hearth or on 
the ground outside the building. Later there were stoves. The 
baking was done in a tin oven in front of the fire, and sometimes 
in the ashes. We had a brick oven outside the house. 


They baked about twice a week — thepies andthe bread, some- 
times putting the second fire in for a second batch. The old- 
fashioned oven was made in the shape of an arch of brick, perhaps 
six feet deep, and two feet wide, and a foot and a half high, inside 
measurement, built at the side of the big fireplace. The method 
of baking was to build a fire inside this oven and when the bricks 
became thoroghly heated, to remove the ashes; then to place the 
bread or articles to be baked in the oven where the heat from the 
bricks would bake them. Sometimes when they wished to bake 
beans or Indian pudding of more than the ordinary supply, they 
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would put it in a kettle or pan with an iron cover which would then 
be placed in the ashes in the ordinary fireplace, with coals under- 
neath and also on the lid. 


We went out to Kirtland on a steamboat from Buffalo, landing 
the next day at Fairport (three miles from Painesville). There 
Uncle Lyman met us with a span or two of horses and took us out 
to Chester, driving through Kirtland. The next day he went down 
to Kirtland to look the land over and left me on the Lyman farm. 
We had a school in a log house in Kirtland. Ido not remeber much 
about my studies only that the school teacher gave me a spelling- 
book and told me to learn the rules. 


In Huntsburg, where we moved after three or four years, the 
district common school was in the center of the town, a mile and 
a half from where we lived. The school ‘‘kept’’ three months in 
the winter, and I attended regularly excepting when I had to stay 
home in the early winter to help kill the hogs or assist with the 
farm work. Later a number of us got together, scholars from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, andorganizeda school of our own, 
hired a teacher, rented a room, and ran the school; and made a 
successful one of it too. This lasted for three winters. 


The teacher was a maiden lady named Miss Case, and I should 
not wonder if she were a sister or relative of Professor Case who 
has made such successes in holding musical institutes throughout 
the country. There was alsoalittle woman who taught, whose name 
was Marian Stacy. While they might today be considered rather in- 
different teachers, they were much better than those whom we 
formerly had in the district schools. 


Father had a gun — flintlock, but changed over and put ona 
percussion lock. I remember going down across the flats on the 
bank of the river, where I saw some wild pigeons eating elder- 
berries. I went back to the house, got the gun, loaded it, and came 
down to where the pigeons were. They were not very wild and I 
killed a couple of them. Four or five months after that, in the 
spring of the year, I saw a couple of mallard ducks in the water 
up on the pond. I went around to the bend of the stream and came 
out in the cornfields on the margin, crawled up to the fence and 
fired, killing both of them — good big ducks. 


When we first went to Huntsburg, large game was abundant. 
The wolves howled at night and I have shot deer down there. I 
was then eleven or twelve years old and not strong enough to fire 
at arm’s length with a rifle, so I would drop down on one knee, 
hoist my gun in my hand and fire. It was a common occurence to 
look out of the door of our log house and see wild turkeys over on 
the hill about the farm — they were more plentiful than tame tur- 
keys and in fact sometimes got mixed with them. In two instances 
I shot tame turkeys taken to be wild. In one case the turkey was 
up in a tree, quite a large oak, and I failed to discriminate. In 
another case the turkeys had wandered away from home and got 
on our land. I skulked up in the best of faith of their being wild 
and shot two of them. It afterwards proved that they were tame 
turkeys and I was obliged to pay fifty cents a piece, which was con- 
sidered a pretty good price for them. We raised a few sheep on 
the farm, obtaining a small amount of wool, and a few beef cattle 
and a milch cow. 
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My father had been away for several days and when he came 
home he wanted to know what I was making. I told him that is was 
a fiddle. He said: ‘‘Why will you fool away your time that way, 
Henry? You can’t make a fiddle.’’ I went at it then and completed 
it, and the ‘‘boy’s fiddle’’ became the talk of the town. Mr. Pom- 
eroy, a cabinet maker in the town, varnished it over for mea 
number of times and said it was the best thing he ever saw a boy 
make. My father could play the instrument and it was considered 
a very good one. I tried to learn to play, but did not make a suc- 
cess of it; I could only make a noise like so many cats. I after- 
ward sold this violin to Ira Strong, one of the boys, for two dollars. 


I remember when I was about nineteen years old, my eldest 
sister, Sarah, was to be married. She wished a new outfit and I 
sold or traded something (I cannot remember what) and got twenty 
or thirty dollars which I gave to her. I worked the farm awhile 
and when I was about twenty years old undertook to clear up the 
indebtedness on the farm which I think was about one hundred 
dollars. At this time my father’s health was quite impaired and 
the most he could do was to advise me how things should be done. 
I remember to have hewn the timber for a new dam and employed 
a man to drive the team and make a canal through which to draw 
the water from Phelp’s Creek, a stream running through the farm. 


The sawmill was a single sash and cut about one thousand 
feet a day. Farming interests inthe vicinity were being developed 
considerably and cheese and butter manufactured. This made 
more or less demand for tools and implements, such as hives for 
honeybees and cheese boxes in which to pack the cheese when 
shipped to New York. I remembertohave hired three or four men, 
paying them about ten dollars a month and board. The cheese box 
business brought in more money than I had ever had before. At 
the same time, after taking the farm, I picked up and bought all 
the cherry and curly maple trees I could find within a radius of 
two or three miles from the mill, manufactured these into lumber 
and drew it out tothe lake shore at a point known as Madison. There 
I sold it, as fine as any Ihave ever seen, for twenty dollars a thou- 
sand feet. 


I was converted and joined the Methodist church at about 
twelve years of age. My mother became a Methodist some time 


after I did. When I became a Methodist, there was not a relative 


that I know of in the same denomination. Before leaving Massa- 
chusetts church services were held at my father’s house. My 
father played the violin and bass viol at these services and was 
called, for his time, a good musician. He played the violin very 
nicely and made the instruments himself. 


My father passed as a Whig, as near as I can remember, and 
later became an Abolitionist or anti-slavery man, on the formation 
of that party. His house furnished entertainment and care for 
fugutive slaves going from the South to Canada. This was known 
as the Underground Railroad. I remember having been out in 
the neighborhood among the boys and coming home late at night, 
probably about nine o’clock. I struck a light to go to my bed and 
what should I run on to but a large negro sleeping on the floor. I 
was somewhat frightened but he seemed more so. The service 
rendered to the negro was so well understood that none of the family 
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was particularly afraid of them either day or night. They were 
furnished with a good supply of food and directed which road to 
take to come to the next stopping place, or station, on the Under- 
ground Road. 


My first vote was cast for Joshua Giddings’ re-election to 
Congress. I think my first vote for President was for Henry Clay, 
but am not sure. I do not remember ever to have heard my father 
make a speech in public. He took the anti-slavery side which was 
made into a religious matter. It furnished a topic for discussion, 
religiously and socially, as every man was supposed to have pos- 
itive views on the slavery question. 


Books were very scarce. The only ones we had were Bunyan’s 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ Clark’s ‘‘Commentary’’ and the New Testa- 
ment. There was also Josephus’ ‘‘Works’’ in one volume. I read 
this between fifteen and twenty. My father read considerably for 
a man of his circumstances. Prominently in his reading was a 
book he had on architecture. He was counted a good mathematician, 
which the construction of buildings by scribe rule required. He 
had mechanical ability sufficiently developed to take any design 
from his architectural book, put it on paper and develop it in build- 
ing or structure. In his day it was the custom to put up buildings 
by cutting and fitting, and he was one of the first to make use of the 
system known as scribe rule. By this system all the framework 
of the building could be laid out and framed before it was put up. 


It was a custom in his time whenever they had a bee for the 
purpose of raising a building to furnish the men assisting in the 
work with liquor. My father broke this rule by putting up the 
frame for a sawmill at Westhampton at which no liquor was fur- 
nished. My mother got some friends to come in and help her and 
they all joined in and furnished doughnuts. 


Church and religious matters in Huntsburg were promoted 
mostly from the habit of doing them. Commencing with a few 
families, the entire township was settled with New England people. 
The Congregationalists and the Methodists both had churches, the 
former having a seating capacity of three or four hundred and the 
latter about two hundred. I was converted when twelve years of 
age, and with their characteristic liberality, my father and mother 
consented that I might take my choice, which I did, and become a 
member of the Methodist church. All my friends were members of 
the Congregationalist church. At anevening serviceI gave my first 
exhortation, having been licensed as an exhorter. At that time I 
was about seventeen years of age, and soon after the circuit min- 
ister, by the approval of the official church board, licensed me to 
preach as a local preacher. 


The appointment or charge embraced eight or ten townships 
under the care of one or two preachers. They usually preached 
two or three times Sunday, and as there were numerous places 
which would lack services, I was given an opportunity to cultivate 
my ability to preach. On the Sunday following my being licensed 
I preached at the church at Middlefield, the town lying south of 
Huntsburg and where a religious servtee was held each Sunday. 
I preached there at noon and then went about eight miles further 
on, coming to Parkman, where the place of worship was a school- 
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house. It was full of people and they were holding a lusty prayer 
meeting when I rode up and hitched my horse to the fence, and went 
in and took a seat, a perfect strangerto everyone there. Of course 
it was no schoolboy congregation, but composed of farmers and their 
wives and families. 


I rather quickly singled out one man with a rather bald fore- 
head and peircing black eyes. I thought to myself, there is a 
skeptic, and I was afraid of him. I prayed earnestly for the divine 
element, and after prayer and the singing commenced talking with 
eyes directed toward the skeptic, also noting one lady who proved 
to be one of fine standing, mother of a good family of children and 
always doing good. These were two of my first most prominent 
hearers. I had not exhorted more than ten or fifteen minutes when 
my skeptical friend, in a high tone of voice, called out, ‘‘Amen.’’ 
Of course my fears tumbled and were scattered, and he continued 
to respond in the same way throughout the service, being quite a 
help to me instead of something to fear. 


At the close of the service they held a meeting at which the 
minister was supposed to go around from one to another and inquire 
into their religious faith and condition — a kind of free exhortation 
back and forth. I accepted invitations to hold services frequently at 
that place and also at another town five miles still further away 
from home, so that if I started out in the morning, I would hold 
three services during the day atthree different points. I was known 
everywhere on the circuit at the ‘‘boy preacher.’’ 


I reinforced my library with a New Testament, in which I 
pasted pieces of light colored leather about a quarter of an inch 
wide and three-quarters of an inch long, sothat I could turn readily 
to any passage of scripture in the Bible. I was a man of few books 
and what I had were pretty well worn. 


When twenty years of age Idecidedtoaccept a recommendation 
as member of the Erie Annual Conference. My first appointment 
from Conference was on the state line between Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania in the small town of Orangeville where I preached two years. 
Two or three months before the end of the year I was making up 
my mind what to do and finally decided that I would close my work, 
go to Conference and ask for reappointment, with a view of going 
to Concord, New Hampshire, to attend the Biblical Institute, or 
theological school, of New Hampshire. I spent three years there. 
I had married Vilitta Jane Kile in May, 1845, and with my wife 
and four children, Mary, Martha, Henry and George, went to Con- 
cord. 


Just Relaxing 
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The Harmon Nathan Merwin Family 


‘‘My great-grandfather, (I-1.) Harmon 
Nathan Merwin, was born Nov. 20, 1798 at 
New Fairfield, Conn. When he was quite 
young, his parents, with their thirteen 
children, moved to Green County, N. Y. 
and a few years later, moved to Harpers- 
field, Delaware County, N. Y. While living 
at Harpersfield, great-grandfather mar- 
ried, on April 22, 1824, Abigail Kile, 
daughter of Joseph and Anna Dixon Kile. 
In 1832 great-grandfather Harmon Nathan 
Merwin and his wife Abigail set out in a 
covered wagon and, after traveling fifteen 
days, they arrived in Huntsburg, Ohio. He 
traded a horse, saddle and bridle for a 
house and one acre of landat East Claridon, 
Harmon Nathan Merwin Ohio, He dug a well thirty-five feet deep 
by hand, and lined it with stone, on what is now the Paul Adams 
farm, north side of Route 322, east ofthe City of Akron’s reservoir. 


My great-grandmother, Abigail Kile Merwin, taught school and 
with some of the money she earned, she bought three spoons. Later 
on Abigail wanted a cow, so she traded these spoons to her mother, 
Anna Dixon Kile, for a cow. Stilllater on Abigail wanted the spoons 
back, but she could not get them since her mother had given them 
to another daughter, Polly Ann Strong. However, eventually the 
silver spoons were returned to the descendants of Abigail Kile 
Merwin. 


My father and his brother Harry Merwin, together bought the 
Woodard Farm, which was located on what is now Princeton Road 
and Chardon-Windsor Road. After three years, they divided the 
Woodard Farm, Harry Merwin remaining in the original home and 
George Merwin buying twenty-five acres and house from Liz. Seger, 
which adjoined the Woodard Farm. 


Later on father sold this farm and moved to East Claridon 
where he built a substantial home and barn. Here he farmed for 
the remainder of his life. My father loved to hunt and spent many 
pleasant hours with his good friend, Fred Beardsley, hunting and 
tramping through woods. He also liked to fish and enjoyed a good 
game Of baseball when he had the time. 


On Nov. 22, 1945 father went hunting with his son Wilford Mer- 
win and grandsons, but grew tired and returned to the car to rest. 
When his son and grandsons returned to the car, they found that he 
had very quietly passed on. My mother lived seven years longer 
and passed away on Christmas Day, Dec. 25, 1952. 
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The following is from a letter written by Charles Henry Mer- 
win, now living in Akron, Ohio (1955): 


‘*The one acre of land which Harmon Nathan Merwin purchased 
in East Claridon, was on the West side of the Cuyahoga River and 
on the East side of the Old Mill Road, (Kile Road now) and on the 
north side of Mayfield Road (Route 322). At this time it belongs to 
the City of Akron and is under water. He bought this land in order 
to have access to water from the River. Later on he bought all the 
land on the north side of Mayfield Road, extending east part way up 
the hill into Huntsburg Township. Later on, this land included part 
of the Charles Adams farm and also the Paul Adams farm. It was 
at the site of the Paul Adams farm that Harmon Nathan Merwin 
established his residence and where he dug a well thirty-five feet 
deep by hand. 


Now as to the Woodard Farm: It was located in the southeast 
corner at the junction of the Princeton Road and Chardon- Windsor 
Road. Harry Merwin resided on the Princeton Road in the original 
Woodard home and this is now owned by the Clemson family. 
George Merwin lived on the Chardon-Windsor Road and this piece 
of property is now owned by the Supanski family.’’ 


THE GENEALOGY: 


I-1. Abigail Kile Merwin, d. Oct. 1, 1874, 
m. Harmon Nathan Merwin, d. May 14, 1884 at Huntsburg, Ohio. 
They had eight children: 
Il-1. Joseph Ruggles Merwin, b. Dec. 13, 1826; d. Aug. 12, 1830, 
IIl-2. Mary Ann Merwin, b. May 24, 1828; d. About 1902, unmarried, 
II-3. Joseph Kile Merwin, b. May 12, 1831; d. Oct. 9, 1831, 
Il-4. Louisa Evaline Merwin, b. April 25, 1834, 
II-5. George Henry Merwin, b. Jan. 3, 1837; d. June 13, 1876, 
II-6. Melissa Elizabeth Merwin, b. Feb. 12, 1839, 
II-7. Almira Martha Merwin, b. May 25, 1843, 
II-8. Lydia Rebecca Merwin, b. May 27, 1845. 


I-1. Il-5. George Henry Merwin, my grandfather, b. Jan. 3, 1837, 
m. Nettie Ketchum, Nov. 22, 1865. They lived in Huntsburg and had 
three children. He died June 13, 1878. 
The children were: 
IlIl-1. George Harland Merwin, b. Feb. 6, 1869; d. Nov. 22, 1945, 
Iii-2. Harry Elmerton Merwin, b. May 27, 1872; d. Aug. 3, 1953, 
IiI-3. Anna Mary Merwin, b. Jan. 1, 1875; d. May 3, 1876. 


I-1. II-5. DI-1. My father, George Harland Merwin, 
m. Lottie M. Wright, daughter of Wilford C. and Ellen L. Wright, on 
Feb. 6, 1892. 
They had two children: 
IV-1. Grace Lydia Merwin, b. Aug. 24, 1892, 
IV-2. Wilford Cedric Merwin, b. Aug. 27, 1900; d. July 17, 1950; 
had no children. 


I-1. 1-5. WI-1. IV-1. Grace Lydia Merwin, 


m. Myron C. Kibler on April 16, 1917. He died in 1945. 
Their four children: 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


1. Stanley G. Kibler, b. Feb. 15, nari Twi 

2. Stuart M. Kibler, b. Feb. 15, 1918, ue. 
-3. Juanita Ruth Kibler, b. Sept. 8, 1919, 

4, Luella May Kibler, b. Aug. 21, 1924. 


1-5. Il-1. IV-1. V-1. Stanley G. Kibler, 


m. Eileen Brown on May 20, 1944. 
They have one child: 
VI-1. Stanley Maynard Kibler, b. Feb. 26, 1946. 


_ II-5. I-1. IV-1. V-2. Stuart M. Kibler, 


m. Letha J. Shumaker, April 12, 1941. 
They have one child: 
VI-1. Linda Lee Kibler, b. May 28, 1948. 


. O-5. M-1. IV-1. V-3. Juanita Ruth Kibler, 


m. Ernest John Pfenniger on Jan. 1, 1939. 

They have two children: 

VI-1. Marie Louise Pfenniger, b. June 18, 1940, 
VI-2. Roy Phillip Pfenniger, b. April 6, 1943. 


IIl-5. DI-1. IV-1. V-4. Luella May Kibler, 

m. James Edward Szemenyei on Feb. 5, 1945. 

They have two children: 

VI-1. Yvonne May Szemenyei, b. Feb. 20, 1950, 
VI-2. Randolph James Szemenyei, b. July 25, 1952. 


i-5. M-2. Harry Merwin, 

m. lst. Katie Hall, daughter of Charles and Amanda Hall of Chardon, O., 
on April 27, 1895. They resided on the Woodard Farm. Katie Hall 
Merwin passed away May 14, 1915. 

They had two children: 

IV-1. Charles Henry Merwin, b. June 3, 1896, 

IV-2. Clyde Elverton Merwin, b. Oct. 6, 1898. 


. 1-5. MI-2. IV-1. Charles Henry Merwin, 


m. Mariem Sergeant, daughter of S. A. and Nellie Sergeant of Daven- 
port, Iowa on Nov. 30, 1933. 


They have no issue. 


. Ii-5. M-2. IV-2. Clyde Elverton Merwin, 


m. Marie Duggan, daughter of George and Nora Duggan of ee eet 
Ohio on Oct. 30, 1919. 
They have no children. 


. 0-5. M-2. Harry Merwin, 


m. Ora Turner (his second wife), daughter of Joseph Turner, on Jan. 
1, 1918. They resided in Middlefield, Ohio. Ora Turner Merwin 
passed away on Feb. 24, 1953. 

They had one son: 


IV-1. Harmon Turner Merwin, b. July 10, 1920. 


. -5. OI-2. IV-1. Harmon Turner Merwin, 


m. Eldred Stahman, daughter of Ralph and Inez Stahman of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on April 10, 1954. 


‘They had one daughter: 


V-1. Elaine Eldred Merwin, b. Jan. 11; 1956. 


The foregoing facts were furnished by: Charles H. Merwin and 
Mrs. Grace Kibler. 
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The Stephen Pomeroy Miller Family 


The first actual settler in Huntsburg, Ohio was Stephen Pom- 
eroy of North Hampton, Mass. who made his way through the wild- 
erness in 1807. He returned the next year to Northampton and 
brought his wife and children to their new home. It took six weeks 
to make the journey. 


The eldest daughter, Lucretia, was the first bride; she married 
Theodorus Miller in 1813. 


Stephen Pomeroy and Theodorus Miller helped organize the 
first church. The first childbornto Theodorus and Lucretia Miller 
was Stephen Pomeroy Miller, born in 1814. He was the first male 
child born in Huntsburg. He died in 1885 in Huntsburg. 


Stephen Pomeroy Miller married Martha Canfield in Kirtland, 
Ohio. They lived on the first farm south of the Center of Hunts- 
burg (west side of the road); in fact the Center of Huntsburg was 
taken out of the farm. 


To this union were born six children: 

IV-1. Sabrina A. Miller, b. Oct. 4, 1842; d. Nov. 29, 1870, 

IV-2. Emeline Lucretia Miller, b. March 10, 1844; d. April 12, 1921, 
3. Horace P. Miller, b. Jan. 29, 1846; d. June 17, 1851, 

-4. Myron Canfield Miller, b. April 12, 1855; d. July 8, 1929, 

9. Ervin H. Miller, b. Dec. 7, 1857; d. April 12, 1858, 

6. Adeline I. Miller, b. Sept. 2, 1860; d. Aug. 28, 1928. 


I-1. H-1. M1-1. IV-1. Sabrina A. Miller, 
m. Chris. Webber. 


I-1. H-1. M-1. IV-2. Emma Lucretia Miller, b. Mar. 10, 1844 in Newbury, 
: Ohio, near Punderson Lake; d. April 12, 1921, age 77 in Ocala, Fla. 
m. Lorenzo Reynolds, May 10, 1905; d. 1911 in San Diego, California. 


Emma Miller had a natural gift for teaching; this she developed 
by practice and study, until it became her joy. She began teaching 
at the early age of sixteen and gave forty years of her life to that 
work. She was also an outstanding artist; many of her paintings are 
in the homes of relatives today. Her first school was at Fowlers 
Mills, Ohio. She later taught in Akron, Kent, Chardon, Huntsburg 
and at Buchtel College in Akron, Ohio. She then began her mis- 
sionary work among the Negroes and Indians, under the direction 
of the American Missionary Society; giving one year to Tallaeega 
College in Alabama. She then took up her work with the Indians in 
the west, teaching in Arizona, Oklahoma, Nevada and later in 
California. She had sought to lighten the burden of others in this 
life and brighten their lives; to teach them so that permanently 
better conditions would be established. 


I-1, 1-1. M-1. IV-4. Myron Canfield Miller, 
m. Clara Miller of Wyoming, N. Y. in 1884. 


They resided in Newbury, Ohio until 1885 when his father, 
Stephen Miller, was killed by a fall from a scaffold while putting 
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I-1. 


hay in the barn. They then moved onto the Huntsburg farm where 
their daughter Hazel was born in 1890. 


. Ii-1. W-1. IV-4. V-1. Hazel Miller, 


m. Earl J. Hill, June 22, 1915, b. April 11, 1890; d. Dec. 30, 1950. 
Their two children: 

VI-1. Claire Hill, b. July 25, 1920 in Lakewood, Ohio, 

VI-2. Louise Marie Hill, b. April 29, 1923 in Lakewood, Ohio. 


Of Dr. Hill, Mrs. Hazel Hill says: ‘‘My husband, Dr. Earl] Hill, 
was a dentist, practicing in Cleveland for over thirty years. He 
graduated from Ohio University Dental School in the class of 1911. 
In the First World War he enlisted as a First Lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps. He was promoted to Captain and had charge of the 
Dental Division at Eagle Pass, Texas. He had eighteen months of 
active duty. At the end of the war he returned to Lakewood to 
resume his practice.’’ 


II-1. WI-1. IV-4. V-1. VI-1. Claire Hill, 
m. John Roderick Galvin, Jan. 27, 1945 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

b. April 21, 1920 in Burlington, Iowa. 
Their four children: 
Vil-1. Linda Claire Galvin, b. Feb. 15, 1946, Cleveland, Ohio. 
VUl-2. John Martin Galvin, b. May 11, 1948, Trenton, N. J. 
VII-3. Robert Jefferson Galvin, b. July 21, 1953, Trenton, N. J. 
Vul-4. Andrew James Galvin, b. Aug. 16, 1956, Trenton, N. J. 


Of Mrs. Galvin, her mother says: ‘‘Claire graduated from 
Northwestern University School of Music and is an accomplished 
musician.’’ 


Of Mr. Galvin, Mrs. Galvin says: ‘‘My husband also graduated 


from Northwestern University School of Commerce.’”’ Mr. Galvin 
is in the Plastics manufacturing business in Vermont. 


. I-1. MI-1. IV-3. V-1. VI-2. Louise Marie Hill, 


m. Albert Thomas Egnew, June 7, 1947 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
b. July 2, 1923 in Lyons, Ohio. 
Their two children: 
VIl-1. James Preston Egnew, b. March 4, 1950, Adrian, Mich. 
Vil-2. Laurel Sue Egnew, b. March 12, 1955 in Toledo, Ohio. 


Of Mrs. Egnew, her mother says: ‘Mrs. Egnew graduated 
from Ohio State University Art School andis talented in art.’’ Mrs. 
Egnew’s sister Claire adds: ‘‘Tom, my brother-in-lawis a dentist 
in Toledo, Ohio and Louise is a very talented artist. Her medium 
is watercolor and she belongs to several art groups in Toledo. Her 
paintings are exhibited quite often — and I proudly display some of 
them in my home.”’ 


. I-1, II-1. IV-6. Addie Miller, 


m. Frank Strong, Dec. 31, 1879. 
Their five children: 
V-1. Myrtle Strong, 

2. Caroline Strong, 

3. Ernest Strong, 
-4. Dwight Strong, 

9. Dorothy Strong. 


For the complete Sketch of the Frank Strong family, please 
turn to the Samuel Strong Chapter. 


This Stephen Pomeroy Miller Sketch was compiled by: Mrs. 
Hazel Miller Hill, and Mrs. Claire Hill Galvin. 
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The Eli Moffet Family 


Eli Moffet, b. 1685 in Augusta County, Virginia. 

One of his sons was: 

II-1. John Moffet, 
This, the first John Moffet ‘‘was a ferryman at Northfield, Mass., 
across the Connecticut River.’’ 


One of his sons was: 
IlI-1. John Moffet, (Properly JR.) 
m. Mehitable Miller. 


Their son was: 
IV-1. John Moffet, b. Oct. 2, 1760. 
This John Moffet (really John the Third) ‘‘was a Methodist Minister 
and died at Opingham, N. Y. Twelve children were born to this union, 
the fourth being John Moffet of the fifth generation.’’ 
m. Abagail Swift, July 11, 1782, 
b. Nov. 13, 1764. 


Of their twelve children the fourth was: 

V-4. John Moffet, b. April 18, 1789. 
After the death of this John Moffet at Opingham, N. Y., where he had 
married Abagail Swift, and where they had lived, the ‘‘widow,’’ Mr. 
John Calvin Moffet continues, ‘‘with their children, moved to Ohio. 
Their son John, of the fifth generation, later returned to Opingham, 
N. Y. and married Mrs. Lydia Ward Bates; from this union six 
children were born, of whom one died in infancy and the remaining 
five: Calvin, Alanson, Lester, Electa and Augustus settled in vari- 
ous parts of Geauga County, Ohio.’’ 
m. Mrs. Lydia Ward Bates, Dec. 25, 1815, 

b. Feb. 27, 1789. 


Their six children: (one died in infancy), 
VI-1. Calvin Moffet, b. Dec. 7, 1816, 
VI-2. Alanson Moffet, 


_ VI-3. Lester Moffet, 


VI-4. Electa Moffet, 
VI-5. Augustus Moffet. 


. I-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-4. VI-1. Calvin Moffet, 


‘‘Calvin Moffet, it was who cleared some of the land, built the home 
buildings on the farm where my father and I were born; located on the 
township road between Middlefield and Huntsburg. Calvin Moffet was 
married three times, losing his first two wives by death.’’ 

m. lst Terress Hodges, April 20, 1843, 

m. 2nd Augusta Loveland, Sept. 28, 1852. 

m. 3rd Jennette C. Beard, May 8, 1860. 


Their two children: 
Vil-1. Ellen B. Moffet, b. July 29, 1862; d. Dec. 19, 1925, 
VU-2. Frank B. Moffet, b. Oct. 17, 1865; d. February, 1918. 
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I-1. I-1. Wl-1. IV-1. V-4. VI-1. VII-1. Ellen B. Moffet, 
. m. Dwight A. Strong, Jan. 13, 1893; b. May 9, 1863; d. Nov. 16, 1921. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


Their one child: 
VIII-1. Helen Ruth Strong, b. Nov. 21, 1900, 

m. Frank Nygren. 
‘“‘Ellen B. Moffet, who married Dwight A. Strong of Huntsburg, Ohio, a 
minister in the Congregational Church, had pastorates in Madison, Ohio, 
and Highland Lake, Colorado. After losing his health, he retired from 
the ministry, purchased a farm and lived at Longmont, Colorado until 
his death.’’ 


II-1. OI-1. IV-1. V-4. VI-1. VII-2. Frank B. Moffet, 

m. ist Eliza Jeanette Warren, Oct. 29, 1889, b. Oct. 12, 1867 in England, 
d. 1907. 

Their only child: 

VIlI-1. John Calvin Moffet, b. April 29, 1893, 
m. Verna Nellie Foster, Dec. 24, 1914. 

Their two children: 

IX-1. (Dr.) Dale V. Moffet, b. March 20, 1921, 

IX-2. Miriam Louise Moffet, b. June 29, 1925. 


Il-1. W-1. IV-1. V-4. VI-1. VII-2. VII-1. IX-1. Dale V. Moffet, 
m. Barbara Fitting, Nov. 6, 1942. 

Their two children: 

X-1. Richard V. Moffet, b. March 23, 1944, 

X-2. John Paul Moffet, b. Jan. 2, 1946. 


. Il-1. M-1. IV-1. V-4. VI-1. VII-2. VUI-1. IX-2. Miriam L. Moffet, 


m. Jack E. Miller, Nov. 28, 1944. 

Their two children: 

X-1. John Calvin Miller, b. Nov. 23, 1947, 
X-2. Debra Lee Miller, b. May 24, 1949. 


“My mother, Eliza Jeanette Warren, born in England, Oct. 12, 
1867, came to Huntsburg while a small girl and was married in 
Huntsburg, Oct. 29, 1889. At that time both of them, father and 


mother, as well as my future step-mother, were members of 


Mrs. Lucy Strong’s Sunday School class at the Congregational 
Church in Huntsburg, Ohio. My parents lived on this farm, men- 
tioned above, until my mother’s death in 1907, after which my 
father remained there several years, until injured severely by a 
falling tree in 1910. Shortly thereafter he married Mrs. Lucy 
Strong Ritchie, formerly of Huntsburg and the daughter of Mrs. 
Lucy Strong, the teacher mentioned above. My father and step- 
mother moved to Longmont, Colorado shortly after their marriage 
and continued to live there until their deaths, he in February, 1918 
and she in March, 1946.’ 


The above quotes are by John Calvin Moffet who continues: 
“I, John Calvin Moffet, the eighth generation, was the only child of 
Frank B. Moffet and Eliza Warren Moffet. I spent my early years 
on the farm, receiving my elementary schooling at the Johnson’s 
Corners School in Middlefield Township and attended High School 
at Middlefield; later attending Ohio Northern University and gradu- 
ating from Ohio State University in June, 1914. My birth date was 
April 29th, 1893. I became a Registered Pharmacist in October, 


1914 and married Verna Nellie Foster of Dayton, Ohio, December 
24th, 1914. 
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I organized and founded the Fidelity Medical Supply Company of 
Dayton, Ohio in 1919 of which I am now (1958) the Chairman of the 
Board and which is my vocation at present, although not full time. 


We have two children: Dr. Dale V. Moffet and Mrs. Jack E. 
(Miriam Louise) Miller of the ninth generation. Dale was born 
March 20th, 1921; graduated from Oakwood (suburb of Dayton, Ohio) 
High School; received an A. B. degree from Purdue University and 
his M.D. degree from Northwestern University. He married Bar- 
bara Fitting of Lafayette, Indiana, Nov. 6th, 1942; was a Captain 
in the Medical Corps U. S. A., stationed at Fort Ord, California 
from September, 1947 to July, 1949. He is now (1958) a Physician 
and Surgeon, located at Grandon, Wisconsin. They have two child- 
ren, the tenth generation: Richard V. Moffet, born March 23rd, 
1944 and John Paul Moffet, born Jan. 2nd, 1946. 


Our daughter, Miriam Louise Moffet, was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, June 29th, 1925; she, likewise, received her education in the 
Oakwood Schools and attended Miami University, Chicago Art 
Institute and Miami-Jacobs Business College. She married Jack 
E. Miller of Lancaster, Ohio, November 28th, 1944; they have two 
children of the tenth generation: John Calvin Miller, born Nov. 
23rd, 1947 and Debra Lee Miller, born May 24th, 1949. They live 
in Dayton, Ohio and he is associated with our company, The Fidelity 
Medical Supply Company, as its President and General Manager.”’ 


The above facts were furnished by John Calvin Moffet. 


"Little Niagra" Falls opposite Hillside Farm. 
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I-1. 


. -1. 


The Simeon Moss Family 


Simeon Moss, 

m. Betsy Burton, 
Their seven children: 
II-1. Theda Moss, 
Ii-2. Hannah Moss, 


. Charles Moss, 

. Lucien Moss, 

. John Moss, 
. Perry Moss. 


Theda Moss, 
m. Alvin Beardsley, 
Their five children: 


Ill-1. Enoch Beardsley, 
Il-2. Arthur Beardsley, 
IlI-3. Lynn Beardsley, 
I-4. Ida Beardsley, 
IiI-5. Charles Beardsley. 
. H-2. Hannah Moss, 


m. Willard Smith. 
Their five children: 
Ii-1. Laura Smith, 
iI-2. Simeon Smith, 
IiI-3. Will Smith, 
Ii-4. Armina Smith, 
I-5. Lee Smith. 


-3. 
m. Maria Robison. 

Their seven children: 
IiI-1. Charles Moss, 


William Chapin Moss, 


. William Chapin Moss, 


These three never lived in Huntsburg. 


For the complete Sketch of this 
Beardsley Family, please see the 
Beardsley chapter. 


. Mary Elizabeth Moss, 
. John Anson Ford Moss, 


Josette Robison Moss, 
Almira Moss, 

Marvin Robison Moss, 
Jessie May Moss. 


. TiI-1. Charles Moss, 


m. Harriet Lew. 
Their five children: 


IV-1 


. Cora Moss, 

- Bessie Moss, 
. Susie Moss, 
- Calla Moss, 

. Harry Moss. 
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I-1. N-3. II-2. Mary Elizabeth Moss, 
m. Abram DuBois. 


I-1. 0-3. MI-3. John Anson Ford Moss, 
m. Harriet Disbrow. 
Their eleven children: 
IV-1. Willie Moss, 
2. Mary Moss, 
3. Nellie Moss, 
4. Josette Moss, 
5. Arthur Moss, 
-6. Frank Moss, 
7. Lou Moss, 
8. Jessie Moss, 
9. Howard Moss, 
-10. Fannie Moss, 
-11. Neil Moss. 


SS EEREEE ET 


1-1. O-3. MI-4. Josette Robison Moss, 
m. Warren Marble, 
Their one child: 
IV-1. George Marble. 


I-1. 0-3. MI-5. Almira Moss, 
m. Veron Strong, 
Their seven children: 
IV-1. Winnifred Strong, 

. Calla Strong, 

. Durwood Strong, 

. Stuart Strong, 

. Harry Strong, 

. Walter Strong, 

. Bennie Strong. 


aqga3: 
=] O O1 & 6 DO 


. 10-6. Marvin Robison Moss, 
. Mary Cleveland. 

eir twelve children: 

IV-1. Esther Moss, 
IV-2. Clifton Moss, 
IV-3. Anna Moss, 
IV-4. Ella Moss, 
IV-5. Lora Moss, 
IV-6. Mary Moss, 
IV-7 
IV-8 
IV-9 


3ER a 
wo 


jo 
— 


. Allen Moss, 
. Charles Moss, 
. Ethel Moss, 


IV-12. Jessie Moss. 


I-1. I-3. MI-6. IV-1. Esther Moss, 
m. Maynard Gladding. 


I-1. 0-3. M-6. IV-2. Clifton Moss, 
m, Emma Ishee. 


I-1. 0-3. OI-6. IV-4. Ella Moss, 
m. Claude Benedict. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


Il-3. I-6. IV-5. Lora Moss, 
m. Robert Daugherty. 


II-3, OI-6. IV-6. Mary Moss, 
m. J. Grover Allen. 


IIl-3. DI-6. IV-7. Allen Moss, 
m. Laura Fowler. 


IIl-3. UI-6. IV-8. Charles Moss, 
m. Ruth Halstead. 


IIl-3. MI-6. IV-9. Ethel Moss, 
m. Fred Ruoff. 


IIl-3. Ifl-6. IV-10. Beatrice Moss, 
m. Wendell McCormick. 


II-3. I1l-6. IV-11. Merle Moss, 
m. Esther Ruff. 


II-3. WI-6. IV-12. Jessie Moss, 
m. Carl Hagans. 


II-3. II-7. Jessie Moss, 
m. William F. Butler. 


II-4. Charles Moss, 
m. Rebecca Bennett. 
They had no children. 


The above information was furnished by Mrs. Maynard (Esther) 


Gladding. 


"A Rural Scene, Someone's Herd of Holsteins." 
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The Fayette B. Morehouse Family 


Fayette B. Morehouse Eleanor M. W. Snelling 


Fayette Morehouse was born in Windsor, Ashtabula Co., Ohio; 
was educated in the public schools of Windsor, Ohio; was elected 
Justice of the Peace in 1893, which office he held for 23 years. He 
was also Probation Officer forfour years. A resident of Huntsburg, 
Ohio for 38 years; he was a Steward in the Methodist Church for 
35 years and Superintendent of the Sunday School for 27 years, as 
well as Class Leader in the Huntsburg Methodist Church for 29 
years. He was President of the Cleveland District of the East 
Ohio Conference of the Methodist Church and a member of the Lay 
Electoral Conference of this Church. 


At the age of 16 he enlisted in Company B, 23rd Ohio Volunteers 
and served in the same regiment with Ex-Presidents Rutherford B. 
Hayes and William McKinley. 


Mr. Morehouse was Fire Marshall for the State of Ohio one 
term and was a member of the Board of Geauga County Commis- 
sioners from 1909 for two terms. He was also instrumental in 
securing a High School for Huntsburg and was a member of the 
first Board of Education. 
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THE GENEALOGY: 


. Othniel Morehouse, 
m. Strellah Goulet. 
Their child: 
II-1. Fayette Bartlett Morehouse, b. Jan. 13, 1847 in Windsor, Ohio; 
d. April 4, 1924. 


IIl-1. Fayette Bartlett Morehouse, 
m. Chloe S. Bugby, March 9, 1871, 
b. March 9, 1848; d. Dec. 7, 1921. 
Their two children: 
Ill-1. Mertie M. Morehouse, b. March 6, 1874; d. May 27, 1885, 
Ill-2. Eleanor P. Morehouse, b. Nov. 25, 1879; d. Sept. 23, 1956. 


IIl-1. MI-2. Eleanor P. Morehouse, 

m. Glen Willey, June 20, 1900. 

Their three children: 

IV-1. Paul Willey, b. March 31, 1903; d. Mar. 18, 1957, 
IV-2. Hazel Willey, b. Aug. 4, 1909, 

IV-3. Glenwood Willey, b. May 29, 1917. 


. -1. W-2. IV-1. Paul Willey, 
m. Dorothy Van Arsdale, June 26, 1924, 
Their two children: 
V-1. Naomi Rae Willey, b. Nov. 5, 1928, 
m. David Stewart, Mar. 23, 1951 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Debrah Stewart, b. Apr. 27, 1952 
VI-2. Scott Stewart, b. Nov. 7, 1955. 
V-2. Glen Arlen Willey, b. July 5, 1935. 


. H-1. M-2. IV-2. Hazel Willey, 
m. Howard Hazen, June 2, 1928. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Gale Hazen, b. June 5, 1930, 
m. Margaret Wincell, Jan. 21, 1951. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Sharon Hazen, b. Aug. 31, 1953, 
VI-2. Jeffrey Hazen, b. Aug. 29, 1957. 
V-2. Joanne Hazen, b. Dec. 12, 1933, 
V-3. Glenda Hazen, b. Feb. 24, 1949. 


. i-1. M-2. IV-3. Glenwood Willey, 
m. Sophia Jarosz, Sept. 4, 1943. 
Their three children: 

V-1. Larry Willey, b. Oct. 28, 1948, 
V-2. Kathy Willey, b. May 31, 1951, 
V-3. Lenore Willey, b. Jan. 5, 1955. 


. II-1. MI-2. Eleanor Willey, 
m. George Snelling, Sept. 9, 1943. 


The above facts were furnished by the late Mrs. Eleanor M. W. 
Snelling, Mrs. Howard L. Hazen of Chardon, Ohio and Mrs. Glen- 
wood Willey of Northfield, Ohio. 
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The Lyman Newton and Martin Smith Families 


Lyman Newton, b. Aug. 14, 1805, 

m. Harriet Shay, Feb. 9, 1827, b. Oct. 3, 1810. 
Their seven children: 

IIl-1. Olive Newton, b. Aug. 15, 1829, 

II-2. Eleanor Newton, b. May 13, 1833, 

IIl-3. Adeline Newton, b. May 26, 1835, 

Il-4. Angeline Newton, b. Sept. 19, 1838, 
II-5. Lyman Newton, Jr., b. March 24, 1843, 
IIl-6. Sylvester Newton, b. April 28, 1846, 
IIl-7. Celestia Newton, b. Jan. 30, 1850. 


IIl-2. Eleanor Newton, 
m. Anson Loud. 


It was Lyman Newton, Jr. who had a Circus, the remaining evidence of 


which is the statue of a trick horse of his which may be seen today (1959) on 
Route 322 just west of Windsor Mills, Ohio. 


I-1. 


Martin Smith, 

m. Permelia Merwin, in the early 1800’s. 

Of their ten children, the youngest son was: 

I-10. Andrew McCain Smith, b. Feb. 22, 1836; d. March 14, 1867, 
m. Angeline Newton, Nov. 12, 1857. 

Their five children: 

I-1. Cora Catherine Smith, b. March 5, 1859; d. Sept. 22, 1929, 

IiI-2. Bertha Julia Smith, b. Oct. 16, 1860; d. Nov. 30, 1871, 

Ill-3. Herman Newton Smith, b. July 4, 1862; d. Jan. 23, 1931, 

IlI-4. Ulysses Grant Smith, b. April 2, 1864; d. Oct. 3, 1924, 

II-5. Andrew McCain Smith, Jr., b. Jan. 6, 1867; d. May, 1942. 


. I-10. MI-1. Cora Catherine Smith, 


m. William Wallace Chaffee, 
Please turn to the William Wallace Chaffee Sketch for this complete 
genealogy. 


Mrs. Angeline Newton Smith, after many years of widowhood, married 


Amasa Congdon who preceded her in death. 


The facts contained in the above genealogies were furnished by: Mrs. 


Vera Chaffee (O. R.) Strong. 


Even in ordinary life the unselfish people are the happiest 
— those who work to make others happy and who forget 
themselves. The dissatisfied people are those who are 
seeking happiness for themselves. 

Mrs. Annie Wood Besant. 
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The George W. Palmer Family 


I-1. George W. Palmer, b. 1840; d. Nov. 24, 1928, 


m. Elizabeth Warren, b. 1841; d. Feb. 6, 1910. Buried in the Hunts- 

burg Cemetery. 

Their eleven children: 

ll-1. Eva Palmer, b. 1870; d. Jan. 3, 1949, 

IIl-2. John H. Palmer, b. Oct. 18, 1872; d. Dec. 10, 1955, 

3. Agnes Palmer, b. 1873; d. 1899, 
4. Ethel Palmer, b. 1874; d. Nov. 3, 1928, 

-5. Maude Palmer, b. 1883; d. Nov. 3, 1949, 

-6. George Palmer, b. 1885, 
u 
8 
9 


-7. Daisy Palmer, b. June 16, 1887, 

. Sidney H. Palmer, b. 1888, 

-9. Godfrey Palmer, b. 1889, 

I-10. Stanley Palmer, b. 1892, 

IIl-11. Francis (Frank) Palmer, b. 1893. 


BARBARA 


. O-1. Eva Palmer, 


m. Ist. Henry Tracy. 
Their two children: 
II-1. Frank Tracy, 
II-2. Anna Tracy. 
Both children were Mr. Tracy’s by a former marriage. 


. Ii-1. Eva Palmer Tracy, 


m. 2nd. Lemual Jenkins. 
There were no children. 


. 0-2. John H. Palmer, 


m. Helen Atwood, Oct, 18, 1910, b. July 9, 1886. 
Their four children: 

I-1. Warren Palmer, b. April 23, 1912, 

IiI-2. George Palmer, b. Feb. 21, 1915, 


Iil-3. Edith Palmer, b. Oct. 8, 1918, 4 
I-4. Eva Palmer, b. Oct. 8, 1918. \ Twins, b. in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


. -2. MI-1. Warren Palmer, 


m. June Scott Watkins, Feb. 13, 1936, b. June 6, 1916. 
Their fourteen children: 

IV-1. Warren Palmer, Jr., b. Oct. 30, 1937, 
2. Helen Palmer, b. March 31, 1940, 

3. John Palmer, b. March 15, ‘1941, 

4. Joan Palmer, b.. June 12, 1942, 

-5. Thomas Palmer, b. Dec. 7, 1943, 

-6. Caroline Palmer? b. April 7, 1945, 
-7. Patricia Palmer, b. July 23, 1946, 

8. Charlie Palmer, b. June 20, 1948, 

-9. Richard Palmer, b. Aug. 24, 1949, 
-10. Eva Palmer, b. Sept. 22, 1950, 

-11. George Palmer, b. April 20, 1952, 
-12. David Palmer, b. Nov. 22, 1953, 


SPERPSERFEE 
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IV-13. Walter Palmer, b. May 5, 1956. 

IV-14. June K. Palmer, b. 1958. 
Mrs. Watkin’s son, Ronnie, b. 1934, m. Eunice Walling; they have 1 
daughter and 2 sons. 


. 0-2. Il-2. George Palmer, 


m. Musette Phillips, Feb. 28, 1937, b. Jan. 21, 1918. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Jacquelyn Palmer, b. Jan. 30, 1947. 


. 0-2. OI-3. Edith Palmer, 


m. Walter Fenton, Jan. 18, 1939, b. April 9, 1915. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Geneva Fenton, b. April 29, 1942. 


. 0-2. MI-4. Eva Palmer (Twin to Edith), 


m. Clyde Sunderman, June 6, 1939, b. Nov. 16, 1915. 
There are no children. 


. 1-4. Ethel Palmer, 


m. William Flagg, 1916. 
They had no children. 


. O-5. Maude Palmer, 


m. Ned Debow, 1899, 
Their three children: 
II-1. Gordon Debow, 
I-2. Vern Debow, 
I-3. Dorothy Debow. 


. I-6. George Palmer, 


m. list. Lela Stephenson, 1910. 
Their four children: 

Il-1. Virgil Palmer, 

Iil-2. Bethel Palmer, 

1-3. 

Iil-4. 


Il-6. George Palmer, 
m. 2nd. Blanch Palmer, b. Aug. 7, 1893. 


Il-7. Daisy Palmer, 
m. lst. James Davis, 1906, b. ; d. 1950. 
Their one daughter had two sons and a daughter. 


. 0-7. Daisy Palmer Davis, 


m. 2nd. Del Pendleton, 1908. 
They had no children, but Mr. Pendleton had three daughters by a former 
marriage. 


U-8. Sidney H. Palmer, 

m. Josephine Grey, 1912, b. Oct. 8, 1894. 
Their four children: 

II-1. Anna Palmer, b. 1912, 

IlIl-2. Lawrence Palmer, b. 1915, 

I-3. Mary Palmer, b. 1917, 

Ill-4. Ouida Palmer (Married a Mr. Iseman). 
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I-1. 0-8. WI-1. Anna Palmer, 
m. ist. Herbert Grover, 
Their two children: 

IV-1. Bonnie Ann Grover, 
IV-2. Linda K. Grover. 


I-1. 0-8. MI-1. Anna Palmer Grover, 
m. 2nd. Samuel Penoyer. 
They had one child, a son. 


I-1. 0-8. IW-2. Lawrence Palmer, 
m. Ottelia Fox, 1942. 
‘‘Several children,’’ two listed: 
IV-1. Sidney Palmer, Jr., 
IV-2. Dennis Palmer. 


I-1. I-8. I-3. Mary Palmer, 
m. ist. Samuel Penoyer, 
Two of the children: 

IV-1. Derra Lee Penoyer, 
IV-2. Nanette Penoyer. 


I-1. 1-8. DMI-3. Mary Palmer Penoyer, 
m. 2nd. Richard Iseman, 1946. 
Their two children: 

IV-3. Robert Iseman, 
IV-4. Suse Iseman. 


I-1. 0-9. Godfrey Palmer, 
m. lst. Sadie Rowden, Feb. 29, 1911. 
Their two children: 
IiI-1. Evylen Palmer, 
Il-2. Virginia Palmer. 


I-1. H-9. Godfrey Palmer, 
m. 2nd. Ruth A. Andrews, June 15, 1935. 


I-1. M-10. Stanley Palmer, 
m. Austa Buck, 1917, b. Dec. 24, 1896. 
Their one child: 
IiI-1. Doris Palmer who had two children. 


I-1. M-11. Francis (Frank) Palmer, 
m. Hazel Short, b. Nov. 16, 1897. 
Their one child: 

IiI-1. Stanley Palmer, 
m. Elizabeth McOmish. 


The information above was contributed by: Mrs. John H. Palmer, 
Sidney H. Palmer, George W. Leland, and John C. Moffet. 


He’s my friend that speaks well of me behind my back. 
Old Proverb. 
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The Lucius Pomeroy Parsons Family 


Lucius Pomeroy Parsons, b. May 15, 1810 in Westhampton, Mass., 

d. Sept. 29, 1894 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

m. Florintha Loud, May 1, 1833; b. Jan. 20, 1813in Westhampton, Mass., 
d. May 11, 1902 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

Their ten children: 

II-1. Infant, b. March 15, 1836; d. March 15, 1836, 

IIl-2. Frances Pamelia Parsons, b. Oct. 7, 1837 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Aug. 8, 1918 in Cleveland, Ohio, 

II-3. Edwin Watson Parsons, b. June 4, 1840 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. July 
14, 1842, 

Il-4. Edward Nelson Parsons, b. Sept. 12, 1842 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Jan. 21, 1862 in Camp Wickliffe, Ky., 

Ii-5. Arthur D. Parsons, b. Oct. 4, 1844 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Jan. 
14, 1911, 

II-6. Lucius Vernon Parsons, b. Jan. 28, 1847 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. 
April 21, 1881 in Gilroy, Calif., 

IIl-7. George Willis Parsons, b. Sept. 26, 1848 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. 
October 15, 1857, 

IIl-8. Flora J. Parsons, b. Feb. 23, 1851 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

Ii-9. Austin Frank Parsons, b. May 21, 1853 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. 
Dec. 4, 1931 in San Luis Obispo, Calif., 

Il-10. Frederick Watson Parsons, b. Sept. 25, 1856 in Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Oct. 16, 1936 in East Claridon, Ohio. 


. Oi-2. Frances Pamelia Parsons, 


m. Henry M. Strong, May 23, 1858. 
Please see the Henry Stong Sketch for this complete account. 


. I-5. Arthur D. Parsons, 


m. Harriet Elizabeth Phillips who died Nov. 23, 1910. 

Their one child: 

Il-1. Arthur Vernon Parsons, b. June 28, 1883 in Medford, Mass.; 
d. July 23, 1951. 
m. Lucy Henrietta Van Kirk, June 17, 1922, b. Aug. 14, 1876. 

They had no children. 
Arthur Vernon Parsons was graduated from Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. in 1904 and from Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1907 (A. B. Cum Laude). He served in the United States 
Government for 43 years. 


. Oi-8. Flora J. Parsons, 


m. Henry S. Phelps, May 20, 1872. 

Their two children: 

ItI-1. Henry Arthur Phelps, b. May 10, 1875, 
m. Clara Chapin. 

Ill-2. Carrie Louise Phelps, b. March 30, 1882, 
m. Benjamin Whitcomb, Sept. 6, 1909. 
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lI-9. Austin Frank Parsons, 

m. Laura Elizabeth Halliday, April 11, 1874 in Middlefield, Ohio, b. 
June 6, 1854; d. April 4, 1934 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Their ten children: 

IlI-1. Guy Neil Parsons, b. June 2, 1876 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Nov. 
11, 1946 in Los Angeles, Calif., 

lI-2. Gay Willis Parsons, b. July 16, 1877 in Adelaide, Calif., d. July 
26, 1931 in San Francisco, Calif., 

IU-3. Lee Roy Parsons, b. March 26, 1879 in Adelaide, Calif., d. Nov. 
25, 1952 in San Luis Obispo, Calif., 

Iu-4. Lou Eme Parsons, b. Feb. 16, 1881 in Adelaide, Calif., d. Dec. 
23, 1953 in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
IlI-5. Rena May Parsons, b. July 7, 1882 in Adelaide, Calif., d. June 

5, 1901 in Arroyo Grande, Calif., 
IlIl-6. Austin Frank Parsons, Jr., b. Oct. 17, 1884 in Arroyo Grande, 
Calif., 


III-7. Elizabeth Ann Parsons, b. May 14, 1886 in Arroyo Grande, 


Calif., 

lI-8. Inez Edna Parsons, b. Dec. 30, 1887 in Arroyo Grande, Calif., 
d. July 14, 1906 in San Luis Obispo, Calif., 

IlI-9. Cherie Flora Parsons, b. Oct. 19, 1889 in ArroyoGrande, Calif., 
d. July 6, 1906 in San Luis Obispo, Calif., 

Ill-10. Rilla Sarah Parsons, b. Oct. 28, 1891 in Arroyo Grande, Calif. 


. II-9. DI-1. Guy Neil Parsons, 


m. Pearl M. Dodge, Dec. 19, 1899. 

They had no children. 
Mr. Parsons attended the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles and has been an auditor for 25 years for the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express. 


. 1-9. II-2. Gay Willis Parsons, 


m. Grace Vrooman Paulin, Nov. 25, 1925. 

They had no children. 
Mr. Parsons graduated from the University of California at Berke- 
ley, California in 1901; spent 20 years in Manilla, P. I. as a Civil 
Engineer. 


. H-9. Ill-3. Lee Roy Parsons, 


m. lst. Mabel E. Swall, June 5, 1904 (Divorced), b. April 20, 1886; 
d. Nov. 17, 1954. 

Their one child: 

IV-1. Althea Cherie Parsons, b. Feb. 24, 1906, 
m. Dewey Galley of Chowchilla, Calif., Dec. 31, 1924. 

Their two children: 

V-1. William Galley, b. April 8, 1935, 

V-2. Robert Galley, b. June 21, 1941. 


. [1-9. DI-3. Lee Roy Parsons, 


m. 2nd. Ivy Brumley, March 10, 1917. 
Their five children: 
IV-2. Gerard Leroy Parsons, b. March 13, 1918, 

3. Douglas M. Parsons, b. Feb. 19, 1920; d. April 15, 1959, 
-4. Thelma Parsons, b. ‘Aug. 30, 1921; d. "Jan. its 1927, 
9. Adel Ivy Parsons, b. May 6, 1928, 
6. Roy Alan Parsons, b. July 13, 1930. 
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Ii-9. HI-3. IV-2. Gerard Leroy Parsons, 

m. Frances Rita Sanford, Sept. 4, 1940 in Reno, Nevada. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Bruce Parsons, b. March 11, 1947 in San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
V-2. Lori Parsons, b. Feb. 10, 1951 in San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


II-9. II-3. IV-3. Douglas M. Parsons, 

m. Geraldine Tomasini Rodgers, July 31, 1948 in Reno, Nev. 
Their one child: 

V-1. Gary Douglas Parsons, b. Jan. 27, 1948 (Adopted, 1958) 


. 0-9. OI-3. IV-5. Adel Ivy Parsons, 


m. Walter Checkley Tiffany, III, Sept. 13, 1947 of Oakland, Calif. 
Their four children: 

V-1. Carol Ann Tiffany, b. April 18, 1950 in Oakland, Calif. 
V-2. Laura Elizabeth Tiffany, b. July 6, 1951 in Oakland, Calif. 
V-3. Margaret Tiffany, b. Sept. 3, 1953 in Oakland, Calif. 

V-4. Diane Adel Tiffany, b. April 2, 1956 in St. Paul, Minn. 


Ii-9. M-3. IV-6. Roy Alan Parsons, 

m. Roberta Jean McAnallan, Sept. 30, 1950 in Santa Maria, Calif. 
Their three children: 

V-1. Gary Lee Parsons, b. April 29, 1952 in Santa Maria, Calif. 
V-2. Pamela Jean Parsons, b. Nov. 27, 1953 in Santa Maria, Calif. 
V-3. Karen Lynn Parsons, b. July 23, 1955 in San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


. 1-9. II-4. Lou Eme Parsons, 


Graduated from Kings Conservatory of Music, San Jose, Calif. in 1907; 
taught piano in San Luis Obispo; resided in Santa Barbara, Calif. 1935- 
1940; in Santa Maria, Calif. from 1941 to her death. 


II-9. Il-6. Austin Frank Parsons, Jr., 

m. Irene Inez Righetti, Dec. 31, 1909. 

Their one child: 

IV-1. Hollis Douglas Parsons, b. Nov. 19, 1910. Unmarried. 
Mr. Austin Frank Parsons, Jr. was an Electrical Engineer with the 
Public Utilities in California for 30 years; is now retired and living 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 


. 1-9. II-7. Elizabeth Ann Parsons, 


m. Timothy O’Conner, Oct. 2, 1910 in San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Their one child: (Adopted) 
IV-1. Evelyn O’Conner, b. Feb. 25, 1911. 


. 0-9. OI-10. Rilla Sarah Parsons, 


Is now living in Santa Maria, Calif. where she is employed as a private 
secretary. 


. I-10. Frederick Watson Parsons, 


m. Emma Louise Parsons, b. Sept. 28, 1860 in Hambden, Ohio; d. April 
13, 1949. 

Their one child: 

IlI-1. Lucius Elonzo Parsons, b. Jan. 31, 1891 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 
m. Grace Stenberg, Oct. 15, 1916; b. June 2, 1893. 

There are no children. 
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The Lucius Pomeroy Parsons Residence, one and one-fourth — Frederick Watson Parsons. 
miles north of the Center. 


Frederick Watson Parsons taught school in Huntsburg and in Mont- 
ville, Ohio before entering the Indian Service at Bismarck, North 
Dakota in 1892. He then returned to Huntsburg where he lived from 
1895 to 1897, during which time he was a member of the Board of 
Education of School District Number One, the United School District; 
he taught violin privately and in the High School taught singing; in 
1897 he returned to the Indian Service and was with the Cherokees 
in North Carolina until 1899; from 1899 to 1905 he was at Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich.; from 1905 to 1915 he wasat Genoa, Nebraska; after 
this he owned and operated a general store at East Claridon, Ohio 
until his death. His son Lucius lives in Grafton, Nebraska. 


Note: An interesting comment about Florintha Loud Parsons will be 
found in the Austin Loud Sketch. 


The facts contained in this Parsons Sketch were contributed by: Austin 
Frank Parsons, Jr., Miss Rilla Sarah Parsons, and Lucius Elonzo Parsons. 


ca 


Parsonage of the Congregational Church, 


the Church in which Deacon Lucius Parsons served so faithfully for many years. 
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The George W. Pease Family 


‘“‘George W. Pease was born on January 12, 1853, in Hambden, 
Ohio, on the edge of Chardon. He was the son of Philo and Lucy 
Adams Pease, both of pioneer stock. His mother was carried as 
a baby on horseback from Connecticut by her mother. He came as 
a young man to Huntsburg, and, with Frank Smith, also of Chardon, 
bought out the store on the northwest corner at Huntsburg Center 
from Lester Fletcher; it was known as the old Wright Store. He 
immediately made himself a public figure; was postmaster for 
many years and bought produce from the farmers. His store was 
a regular department store on a small scale, as he carried every- 
thing: good jewelry, dishes, silverware, hardware, drygoods, 
Shoes, millinery and groceries. At thattimeno food was packaged. 
He bought barrels of sugar, coffee and dried fish in big chunks from 
which portions were cut as sold; also whole cheese. He bought 
some of his jewelry from Mr. Halle, the father of the Halle Brothers, 
who founded the Halle Bros. Storein Cleveland. Mr. Halle travelled 
through Geauga County regularly, selling jewelry and dry goods. 


Mr. Pease was clerk of the Township Trustees and President 
of the School Board for many years. He did much for the town in 
keeping up public property, such as the park, cemetery and school 
yard. He also saw to the upkeep of the roads, for, at that time, the 
farmers worked out their poll taxinthis maintenance work. He was 
also responsible for laying sidewalks around town. He was instru- 
mental, with the other members of the School Board, in building the 
High School; his name appearing, with other members of the Board, 
is still on the corner stone. 


Later Frank Smith sold his share of the store to Horace Car- 
others and moved to Middlefield, Ohio, where he opened a store of 
his own. At first Mr. Pease lived with his sister Angeline Pease 
in an apartment over the store. In 1888 he married Isabelle Barnes 
and they had four daughters. 


Mr. Pease really managed four distinct enterprises in Hunts- 
burg: besides the store, he owned and operated a cider and apple 
butter factory, just south of the corner next to the Mrs. Watson 
Strong place. He sent his produce allover the country, as far west 
as Colorado. He bought and sold maple syrup; one year buying and 
filling an order for a car load of syrup and sugar which he sent to 
North Dakota. After he sold the store, he leased land from Mrs. 
Mary Hale Buchanan near a spring north ofthe center and built and 
operated a cheese factory for many years. Frank Allen managed 
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The George W. Pease Family: L. to R. Mrs. Pease, Marion, Lucy, Pauline, 
Dorothy, Mr. Pease. Taken about 1899. 


The George W. Pease Residence, just north of the Center, 
facing: east. : 
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this factory, with the help of hired men, and made all kinds of 
cheese and butter. Mr. Pease finally sold to Telling Belle Vernon 
in 1920. 

Mr. Pease sold the goods in his store to a Mr. Cook, retaining 
the building and the property it was on. Mr. Cook was followed by 
Mr. Billingsley, Mr. A. W. Tinker and then the Hawkins boys, 
Jesse and Ernest. It was while they were in charge that the old 
building burned to the ground in the early spring of 1903, caused by 
an over-heated stove. Later Mr. Pease soldthe lot back of, that is 
west of the store, to the Town of Huntsburg and, still being a 
Trustee, planned and erected the Town Hall which still stands. He 
sold the lot where the store had been to John Foulk who erected a 
concrete building in 1908 in which he operated a general store for 
several years, Selling to Loren Wing who, in turn, sold to Mr. 
Leonard Wood. Now it is uSed as an apartment house. Mr. Pease 
owned the house just north of the store and this is where he lived 
the rest of his life and where he raised his family. 


Mr. Pease came in contact with the farmers in these various 
business enterprises and they came to him with their troubles; he 
always lent a helping hand, either with good advice or loaning money 
or, sometimes, a job. He was a member of the Congregational 
Church of which his wife was a long time member and in which she 
was an active worker. It is interesting to note that Mr. Pease in- 
vented and was the first to use square cans in which to ship maple ~ 
syrup and apple butter. Before that all cans had been round. He 
succeeded in getting the American Can Company tomake him some 
Square ones and since then they are universally used. He probably 
had the first payroll in Huntsburg, as, on the first of every month, 
he distributed checks for milk and tothe men who drove the wagons 
to pick up the milk; going from farm to farm, and gathering it in 
big milk cans, then delivering it to the cheese factory. 


Another ‘‘first’’ for Mr. Pease was the designing, and arineine 
to production, the maple sap bucket cover with bail attached. For 
several years this manufacturing business pourisacs in the mill at 
the foot of the Center Hill. 


Still another ‘‘first’’ was the telephone which he installed in 
his store. This was a great wonder to the people then, some were: 
even afraid to use it or get near it. It seemed like a miracle to. 
hear voices clearly from a distance of thirty miles. It was a large 
wall phone which had to be cranked. The bell was on the outside 
just above the mouth-piece. Will Ge soon followed by installing 
one in his store. 


Mr. Pease passed on in his home April 24, 1949; his wife, 
Isabelle, five years later. They are buried in the family plot in 
Chardon, Ohio.’’ | 


This tribute was written by Dorothy Isabelle (Mrs. Judson 
Burr) Cooper. 


The following genealogical facts furnished by: Mrs. Dorothy I. P. 
Cooper, Mrs. Marion G. P. Brigham, andMrs. Lucy A. P. Williams. 
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THE GENEALOGY: 


. Philo and Lucy Adams Pease, 


One of their sons was: 
Il-1. George W. Pease, b. Jan. 12, 1853; d. April 24, 1949, 
m. Isabelle Barnes, 1888. 
Their four children were: 
IlI-1. Lucy Adams Pease, b. Jan. 24, 1890, 
IlI-2. Pauline Blanchflower Pease, b. Oct. 7, 1892; d. April 3, 1962, 
III-3. Dorothy Isabelle Pease, b. Jan. 6, 1894, 
IlI-4. Marion Georgette Pease, b. Feb. 22, 1899. 


II-1. WI-1. Lucy Adams Pease, 

m. David Rhys Williams, Sept. 27, 1912. 

Their three children: 

IV-1. George Pease Williams, b. April 7, 1914, 
IV-2. Esther Rhys Williams, b. Jan. 3, 1915, 
IV-3. David Cator Williams, b. Aug. 29, 1917. 


. i-1. WI-1. IV-1. George Pease Williams, 


m. Marjorie Derr, July 28, 1940. 

Their four children: 

V-1. Portia Williams, b. May 8, 1942, 
V-2. Jeremy Williams, b. Oct. 9, 1944, 
V-3. Jonathan Williams, b. Oct. 3, 1947, 
V-4. Roger Williams, b. Feb. 6, 1952. 


-1. WI-1. IV-2. Esther Rhys Williams, 
m. Homer Jack, Nov. 23, 1939. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Alexander Jack, b. Aug. 21, 1945, 
V-2. Lucy Isabelle Jack, b. Aug. 26, 1947. 


T-1. W-1. IV-3. David Cator Williams, 

m. Polasta Iwanaga, Sept. 4, 1943. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Karen Elizabeth Williams, b. April 25, 1945, 
V-2. Gwenyth Williams, b. Sept. 15, 1948. 


. IIl-1. II-2. Pauline Blanchflower Pease, 


m. Earl A. Cheyney. 
There are no children. 


. II-1. I-3. Dorothy Isabelle Pease, 


m. Judson Burr Cooper, Sept. 11, 1926; d. Aug. 17, 1958. 
Their two children: 

IV-1. Phyllis Pease Cooper, b. Sept. 26, 1927, 

IV-2. Judson Burr Cooper, b. Aug. 9, 1932. 


. Il-1. I-3. IV-1. Phyllis Pease Cooper, 


m. Raymond Niebes, Aug. 18, 1951. 

Their three children: 

V-1. Curtis Raymond Niebes, b. Nov. 9, 1955, 
V-2. Ronald Burr Niebes, b. Aug. 30, 1958, 

V-3. Christopher Derrell Niebes, b. Dec. 28, 1959. 


II-1. Ill-4. Marion Georgette Pease, 
m. Walter Brigham, June 5, 1922; b. Nov. 5, 1894; d. March 23, 1958. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Bruce Byron Brigham, b. Jan. 2, 1931, 
m. Patsy Lou Briggs, July 28, 1956, b. Nov. 6, 1935. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Janet Lynn Brigham, b. Feb. 1, 1959, 
V-2. Byron Lee Brigham, b. May 3, 1962. 
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‘‘Our Huntsburg Heritage’’ is privileged to include inits pages 
some excerpts from beautiful letters written by Lucy Pease Wil- 
liams to her parents: to her father on his ninetieth birthday, Mrs. 
Williams wrote in part: 


“Your civic-minded concern for the well 
being of the people of Huntsburg, your efforts 
toward new educational facilities and your long @ 
service on the School Board, come to my mind (ag 
as I write you about the store, the factory and 
the Hambden farm. 


When all is said and done, it is you and 7 
mother and the home in Huntsburg, with its 
memories of one occasion and celebration and ee acre 
ceremony after another, which cunstitute for Geo. & Isabelle Pease. 
every one of us a little haven i ina world where everything is chang- 
ing. A small place which somehow never changes as long as you 
and mother are there and the house stands with its trees and the 
shadows on the lawn, the grape arbor, the rows of hollyhocks and 
the barn where the ghosts of Swift and Bert, Fred and old Flora 
linger still. George says: ‘houses talk’ and perhaps they do. 
Perhaps as long as the house remains, even after all of us have 
‘gone over the hill’; your voice and mother’s, the children’s and 
ours who belong to the middle generation, will echo whispers, if 
one listens. 


On this, your ninetieth birthday, it seems to me you can feel a 
deep happiness and satisfaction, because you have given so much 
and because you do not realize that you have given anything, is one 
reason you are so beloved. Your children and your children’s 
children ‘rise up and call you blessed.’ 


If we can manage to carry on in something of the manner in 
which you have carried on for ninety years, perhaps we shall hear 
your voice sometimes, with its faint quality of huskiness which 
makes it your voice, saying to us, as you so often have said when 
we stumbled over rough places in the road: ‘keep your head high, 
your shoulders thrown back and you will come out all right’.’’ 


On her mother’s eightieth birthday Mrs. Williams wrote in part: 


‘‘For no reason that I can think of, I have a picture of you in 
my mind, greeting Mrs. Dirette one summer morning. I think it 
was a holiday in Huntsburg, for I remember flags and bunting on 
the porch. That year we had red and yellow polyanthus on either 
side of the front walk and the flowering quince, which you loved so 
well, filled the air with perfume. 

I can see you smiling as you stood on the top step, thanking 
our neighbor for something she had brought you, perhaps one of her 
i: famous sponge cakes or some fennel cookies which we did not like, 
: but always accepted, because it made her so happy to give them. 


Dear Mrs. Dirette of the Elks-tooth breast pin! It seemed to 
belong to her somehow, along with the gray life-like otter which 
reclined on a marble-topped table in her parlor; some brightly 
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colored wax flowers in an oval-shaped glass case near by anda 
pair of deer antlers on the wall keeping guard, as it were, over the 
room. She was a special friend of yours and you were fond of her 
while to us children she always seemed austere and a little formid- 
able. | 
In this same generous manner you used to greet Dr. Fraser 
when he came to spend a week-end with us, making him welcome 
and settling him comfortably in the south room where he would 
rest a bit, then read or go over the sermon which he would preach 
next morning in our beloved Church. 


The house would be so sweet those summer days, cool, with the 
shades half drawn, flowers in vases here and there; roses in early 
summer, golden glow in August. The soft light, the pictures on the 
wall, the familiar chairs and rugs, the piano piled high with books 
and music and the curtains at the windows only partly shutting out 
the trees, the honeysuckle, the sidewalk where friends passed, 
calling a greeting. 


Outside the west window by the stairs, was the garden in all its 
‘growing time’ as father would say, and the well under the old 
butternut tree, whose pale yellow leaves began falling in July, as 
though to warn us that autumn would soon come and to make the 
most of summer days. 


I can see father in the sitting room, writing at his desk, with 
the dining room beyond, the table set for ‘company’, with flowers 
again and the sun shining across the dishes and silver through the 
branches of the lilac tree. From the north windows, open to let in 
the breeze, a view of the ‘other driveway’, the sloping, fern covered 
bank, the apple trees and the big swing. Over everything the frag- 
rance of freshly made bread, apples ripe in the sun, phlox by the 
kitchen door — the special fragrance of home, swept and garnished 
‘for Sunday’. What blessed memories! 


In the summer time, on Thursdays, supper would always be 
early and the dishes cleared away and as the setting sun cast long 
shadows across the garden and the birds began to sing, in the chirp- 
ing way they do at even-tide, suddenly the Church bell would ring 
out over the quiet scene. It had a musical sound, that old bell, and 
its first call would mean that it was a quarter of the hour of seven 
and you would come out to the front porch, dressed in white or 
some light color, never without a hat, and a pretty one, and ask: 
“Who wants to go to prayer meeting?’ Perhaps Mrs. Lucy Strong 
would pass by at this moment and chat a little; then make her slow 
_ way to the Church. You never went with her; you waited and, in the 
end, one of us would go with you, not from any religious zeal, Iam 
sorry to say, but rather to please you. 


Father never went with us. We wouldleave him smiling gently 
in the hammock or working in the garden or discussing the state 
of the nation with Mr. Griffin or Mrs. Allen, who might walk by on 
their way to the post office. Father belonged in Church, in our 
pew with an English violet in his button-hole, but somehow he didn’t 
fit into prayer meeting. 
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I can see the ‘Church parlors’ now where the meetings were 
held; both the doors open wide; the one to the south looking toward 
the school house, the long grey horse sheds and the Bridgman 
house; the other opening to the north, showed the Methodist parson- 
age, a corner of the Park and the gravel walk to Critchet’s Store. 


Birds would be singing softly outside, mingling their voices 
with the strains from the little golden-oak organ, as all joined in 
hymns of praise. ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer’ and ‘Abide With Me’ 
are the two which I most often think of when I recall those familiar 
gatherings of the long ago. 


There would be Deacon Otis Strong with his kindly, genial face 
and rosy cheeks, so thatwhenIwasa small child, he made me think 
of my own particular image of Santa Claus, and Mrs. Tuttle and 
Deacon Austin and, sometimes, Mrs. Morehouse and, always, Mrs. 
Lucy Strong. What a devout soul she was! I still cherish a blue 
cream pitcher she gave me whenI learned some verses and Psalms 
in her Sunday school class, in those happy, care-free days of child- 
hood in our little village on the hill. 


There at the meeting would be Mr. Leonard Clark and Mrs. 
Clark, ‘Carrie’, you called her, because you had been friends for 
so long. She always wore at her throat, a certain lovely round gold 
pin, embossed in colors of turquois and coral which comes to my 
mind whenever I think of her. Itseemed a part of her own cheerful, 
friendly personality. 


Uncle Virgil Barnes was ever faithful in attendance, Aunt Ella 
beside him and Mrs. Kitty Cary and Lucy, with her beautiful, sad 
face were rarely absent. Then there was Mrs. Camp, peering 
through near-sighted eyes at the scriptures and hymns, usually 
dressed in black and looking very sombre. To her, church going 
was a serious duty and she did not appear to feel the joy and 
exaltation which overcame Mrs. Eggleston, another faithful one, 
who used to sing dramatically one song after another, not only in 
Prayer Meeting, but at funerals and in the choir on Sundays. 


Prayer Meeting would have been incomplete without Mr. Horace 
Carothers and Mrs. Carothers, so capable and resourceful, whose 
names for me, will always be synonomous with the large, single 
red peonies which grew in such profusion in her garden that arm- 
fuls of them seemed available for any occasion in church or town 
celebrations where flowers were needed for decoration. And the 
Bridgman girls were there, so old and quaint, but girls still to 
everyone who knew them. 


And there you sat, mother, your head uplifted in that special 
way you had, which George described, when he spoke of you at our 
famous ‘Round-Up’. He said that he used to walk beside you, as 
a little boy when you went to churchon summer mornings, and look 
up and see your face which inspired him to his first religious 
thinking. He sensed that you felt some unseen power and he wanted 
to know more about it — as the Bible speaks of it, ‘He wist not that 
his face shone’.’’ 
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Excerpts from Huntsburg Society news taken from a County Weekly 
dated, March 12, 1877 and found in Mrs. Samuel Merritt’s Scrap 
Book. 


Mr. Editor: — Alas! for the fallacy of human expectation! I 
took up your issue of the 7thinst., and looked in vain for an item or 
cummunication from Huntsburg. Has the climax ofthis progressive 
age been reached, and are we losing ground and interest in the 
progress of affairs! Why, sir, on one hand is an abduction, and 
not a sentence commemorating it; on the other, a few short miles 
away, in an outer building, lie two distorted corpses, and not so 
much as a squeak of horrified Justice is to be heard demanding 
the exposure of the perpetrators of the dark deed. 


The abduction was the event of the season. Last Thursday 
evening was the time set; dark, rainy, husty, muddy, just the style 
of weather; when Miss Clara L. Evans was carried off by the matri- 
monially inclined Mr. H. G. Carothers. They had a big time, a 
lively time, a sweet time, for Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Evans know how 
to entertain. Housekeeping will be commenced about the first of 
April, on the farm east of the old homestead, the same being a pre- 
sent to the bride from her father. 


Should ‘‘horrified Justice’’ look into the dark deed mentioned, 
they will find that two unsuspecting calves were the victims. Can 
such things be? 


We note the obstinate continuance of winter, the tenacity and 
deepness of the mud, and the hardness of the times. We also take 
pleasure in noting the gradual recovery of Mrs. Amasa Strong from 
a severe illness. 


Yours, and etc., X. I. Dent.’’ 


From Another Correspondent: 


‘fA most pleasant affair occured on the 8th, at the residence 
of Mr. A. C. Evans, resulting in the union of two of our young peo- 
ple, Mr. H. G. Carothers and Miss C. L. Evans, Mr. E. E. Fair- 
banks of Troy, acting as groomsman, and Miss K. M. Mason, of 
Painesville, as bridesmaid. The ceremony was conducted by Rev. 
I. E. Carey, of the Congregational Church. There were nearly 
sixty persons present. The newly married couple were presented 
with a number of valuable presents. The bride’s dress was made 
by Mrs. Andrew Evans, who is seventy-eight years old. This is 
the second wedding dress that she has made for her grand-children 
in less than six months. 


Almost everyone is satisfied with the result of the election.’’ 
W. F. 
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The Allen Pinney Family 


Sir John and Johanna Pinney, 

One of their sons was: 

II-1. Humphrey Pinney came to America on the ship Mary and John in 
1630, from Broadway, Somersetshire, England and settled in Dor- 
chester, Conn., later moving to Windsor, Conn. He died in 1683. 
m. Mary Hull, a fellow passenger on the ship Mary and John. 

Their seven children: 

IiI-1. Samuel Pinney, 

IlI-2. Nathaniel Pinney, b. 1641; d. 1676, 

IlI-3. Mary Pinney, 

IiI-4. Sarah Pinney, 

IlI-5. John Pinney, 

IlI-6. Abagail Pinney, 

IlI-7. Isaac Pinney. 


. IIl-1. OI-2. Nathaniel Pinney, 


m. Sarah Griswold Phelps, 1670. 

Their two children: 

IV-1. Nathaniel Pinney, II, b. 1671; d. 1764, 
IV-2. Sarah Pinney, b. 1673. 


. O-1. OI-2. IV-1. Nathaniel Pinney, I, 


m. Martha Thrall, 1693. 

They had eight children, including: 

V-1. Nathaniel Pinney, III, b. 1695, 
V-2. Abraham Pinney, b. 1709; d. 1780. 


II-1. IWI-2. IV-1. V-2. Capt. Abraham Pinney of Simsbury, Conn., 
m. lst. Elizabeth Butler, 

Their twelve children: 

VI-1. Abraham Pinney, II, 

VI-2. Jonathan Pinney, 

VI-3. Abagail Pinney, 


_VI-4. Elizabeth Pinney, 


VI-5. Chloe Pinney, 

VI-6. Aaron Pinney, 

VI-7. Martha Pinney, 

VI-8. Grove Pinney, 

VI-9. Azariah Pinney, 

VI-10. Abner Pinney, 

VI-11. Levi Pinney, b. 1750; d. 1805. 
VI-12. Hulda Pinney. 


IIl-1. WI-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-11. Levi Pinney, 
m. lst. Hannah Eno, 1783. 
One of their sons was: 
VII-1. Capt. Levi Pinney, II, b. 1786; d. Oct. 14, 1851, 
m. Betty Hill of Kirtland, Ohio, b. 1790; d. Nov. 23, 1870 in Kirt- 
land, Ohio. 
One of their children was: 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


VIII-1. Allen Pinney, b. May 23, 1828; d. March 10, 1895, 
m. Harriet Caroline Parks Bryant of Chester, Ohio; b. Dec. 12, 
1833; d. April 2, 1923. 


- Their three children: 


IX-1. Cora Pinney, b. April 5, 1864; d. Nov. 15, 1925, 
IX-2. Herbert Allen Pinney, b. Aug. 7, 1867; d. Sept. 11, 1955, 
1X-3. Flora Pinney, b. Nov. 22, 1868; d. 1946. 


IIl-1. UWI-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-11. VU-1. VIN-1. [X-1. Cora Pinney, 


m. Martin Hobein. 
They had no children, but there was Mr. Hobein’s son, Earl Hobein by 


a former marriage. 


II-1. 1-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-11. Vil-1. VIN-1. IX-2. H. A. Pinney, 
m. lst. Edna Patterson of Hambden, Ohio. 
m. 2nd. Susan Grover in 1927, b. June 24, 1872. 


. i-1. DI-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-11. VII-1. VUI-1. IX-3. Flora Pinney, 


m. Friend J. Hughes, Nov. 8, 1885, b. Jan. 23, 1856; d. 1948. 
For this complete Friend J. Hughes genealogy, please turn to the Sketch 
of the Ira Hughes Family. 


. H-1. W-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-11. Levi Pinney, 


m. 2nd. Sabra Freeman of Hatchel Hill, Granby, Conn. 


. I-1. II-2. IV-1. V-2. Capt Abraham Pinney, 


m. 2nd. Sarah Clark Moore and lived in Scotland, Simsbury, Conn. 


Interesting Facts Regarding the Pinney Family. 


Herbert Allen Pinney lived on a farm in Huntsburg, Ohio, one 
mile north of Route 322, on the Road known as Princeton Road, for 
over fifty years. He later purchased the Israel Hughes farm, two 
miles west of Huntsburg Center, and resided there for seven years. 
He now (1955) resides at 141 Center Street, Chardon, Ohio in the 
summer and at his Florida home, 122 Chauncey Ave., Bradenton, 
Fla., in the winter. He is now eighty-seven years of age. His first 
wife, Edna Patterson of Hambden, Ohio died and he married Susan 
Grover who is in fair health. 


Mr. Pinney was an unusually successful farmer, and, although 
pressed with farm work, always found time for projects for com- 
munity interest and welfare, the improvement of roads, the tele- 
phone company and so forth. 


Herbert Allen Pinney’s father was Allen Pinney, who had 
moved to Huntsburg, Ohio around 1880 from Chester, Ohio where 
he had married Harriet Caroline Parks, daughter of Jahiel Parks 
of Bemus Point, N. Y. (Later from Kirtland, Ohio) and where their 
three children were born; Cora Pinney, Herbert A. Pinney and 
Flora Pinney who married Friend Hughes, whose children were, 
Glenna Hughes and Gladys Hughes. 


The father of Allen Pinney was Capt. Levi Pinney who had 
moved to Mesopotamia, Ohio from Connecticut, later to Kirtland, 
Ohio. They had eight children. Capt. Levi was an officer in the 
War of 1812. He continued his membership in the Reserve Corps 
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in Connecticut after moving to Ohio and returned there yearly for 
military drill. Capt. Levi was adescendant of Sir Humphrey Pinney 
who had come to Boston, Mass. from Broadway, England shortly 
after the landing of the Pilgrims. In spite of the long and hazardous 
voyages, he returned to England more than once to collect rents 
and attend to other business. He later married a Boston lady and 
after a few years, moved to Connecticut to be near his friend who 
was then Governor of the Connecticut area. Here several genera- 
tions of Pinneys lived in the Hartford and Bloomfield area and 
figured prominently in the Revolutionary War asofficers. An early 
member of the family to attain distinctioninart was Eunice Pinney, 
one of the first American painters. The family goes back in English 
history to the Battle of Acre where two brothers were knighted by 
King Richard for valor. There are many Pinneys in the Broadway, 
England area and the family has been written up completely in 
English annals. 


The above paragraphs were contributed by Mrs. Glenna Hughes 
Peck; she also collaborated with her sister, Mrs. Gladys Hughes 
Dugan upon the genealogy. 


Reported in the Geauga Republican, Aug. 26, 1908: 


‘‘On Thursday, August 20, 1908, Martin Durkee, aged 80 years, 
passed from earth. He was aveteranof the 29th O. V. I. Was born 
in Springfield, Mass., March 30, 1828, and at the age of two years, 
came with his parents to Ohio, locating in Huntsburg, near what is 
known as Durkee Hill. As a boy he hauled with oxen the stone used 
in building the house at Durkee Hill, which is a County landmark. 
He was married Sept. 7, 1856, to Catharine E. Sober. Three child- 
ren were born to them: Oliver P., Helen and Sylvia, now Mrs. Eu- 
gene Burr of Mentor. He purchased afarm in Claridon in 1858 and 
resided there until 1885, when he removed to the farm where he 
died. 


““On Nov. 21, 1861, he enlisted in Co. F., 29th O.V.I. and fought 
in many battles of the Civil War. On Aug. 28, 1863 he was dis- 
charged by reason of disability at a Convalescent Camp in Virginia. 
He was taken prisoner at the battle of Port Republic and confined 
at Belle Isle and also at another prisonfor some time, being finally 
sent home a physical wreck.’’ 


‘‘The funeral was held Sat., Aug. 22nd, at 10 a.m. at his 
home. Rev. Terry, Pastor of the Montville Disciple Church 
preached the funeral sermon. Thesingerswere: Horace Carothers 
and wife, Leonard Clark and Mrs. Harry Stanton. The pall bearers 
were members of Leggett Post, Montville, which also had services 
at the grave in East Claridon, where he was buried. We have often 
listened to his tales of suffering when in prison, and heard him tell 
of the starvation and pain experienced by all who were confined in 
the prison pens of the South. We feel that not too much honor cannot 
be shown those brave heroes who ed valiantly for a righteous 
cause.’’ Mrs. H. S. 


The foregoing paragraphs tell about one of the Durkee Family 
which held a prominent place in Huntsburg life for many years. 
No member of the family was found to prepare a Sketch for this 
book. 
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Deed from Lewis Hunt to Elijah Pomeroy. 


The Stephen Pomeroy Family 


‘* Virtutis fortuna comes.’ 


STEPHEN POMEROY, THE PIONEER 
By a Great-Great Grandson 


Stephen Pomeroy 


To one living 150 years after an event there can be no first 
hand knowledge of those pioneer days, of course, but just the same 
there does come to me, a great-great-grandson of Pioneer Stephen 
Pomeroy, childhood memories of stories told me by two of his 
children: my great grandmother Melinda P. Clapp and her elder 
brother, Uncle Elijah Pomeroy, many annecdotes about their father 
Stephen and his family, his wife Lydia and the six children. 


For you see as a boy I knew both these wonderful people who 
lived until after I was eleven years old. Uncle Elijah lived where 
aunt Lucretia King lived later, the first house south of the High 
School and opposite the Methodist Church. His carpenter shop was 
a small narrow and long house setonthe south line of the property, 
next door to the Congregational parsonage, on ground later owned 
by Walter Austin and still later by Arthur Tuttle. This shop was a 
joy to me, as to any boy who liked to work with tools. I recall the 
many skillful machines uncle Elijah built himself, perhaps chief of 
which was the good sized lathe which he operated by foot pedal. On 
this he turned out many a beautiful piece of furniture, designed by 
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himself and without aid of plans. In our home here in Portland, 
Oregon we have and treasure a center table of solid black walnut 
which he made when a young man; establishing its age as over 125 
years. 


Uncle Elijah is remembered as a most kindly man; nearly, if 
not quite, six feet tall, rugged and hearty with bushy eyebrows and 
plenty of hair; seemingly always glad to talk to a youngster. It is 
said that he supervised the erection of most of the houses and 
barns built in Huntsburg in his day. He says in his autobiography, 
written in 1870, that he built 25 frame barns and ‘“‘put up and fin- 
ished 30 houses.’’ He also said there: ‘‘I bought Benjaman’s 
Architecture and other books in order tobe informed in that science. 
I took three partners and built the Methodist Church.’’ Later, 
because of his health, he sold his farm, the one next west of the 
Virgil T. Barnes place in south Huntsburg, and moved to the Center 
in 1838 to ‘‘carry on a shop,’’ but so many wanted him to build 
houses that he ‘‘concluded to do the work for them. I built the 
home that Warren Loomis lives in and the one that A. Evans lives 
in (one mile north of the Center), also the store occupied by Smith 
Wright (northwest corner at the Center). I,in company with Austin 
Loud, built the Congregational Church and gave $66.00 to the 
Society.’’ 


It was great fun to hear uncle Elijah tell of his exploits asa 
hunter — some of these are related in his autobiography — of how 
he would shoulder his rifle (and that very rifle is one of my prized 
possessions today; it weighs ten pounds) and go into the woods in 
search of a prime venison cut; on the way noting which way the 
bees were flying and spotting a ‘‘bee tree’’ which he would mark 
with a bark slash from the hatchet, carried in his belt; of course 
bringing home the bacon, in this case venison. 


My most prized story was that one in which both uncle Elijah 
and his younger sister Melinda were involved. One summer day 
Melinda went for black berries down on the flat west of the house, 
toward what was later known as Culbertson’s Corners. She sur- 
prised a huge bear after the same berries which bear did not scare 
worth a cent, but ambled steadily towards her. Her screams at- 
tracted her brother Elijah who was chopping wood behind the house; 
he grabbed his faithful rifle, which was always kept handy, ran to 
the edge of the hill and fired over his sister’s head and with a 
single shot, felled bruin. And boy! What a kick that rifle had; I 
know, for I fired it once and only once and thought my shoulder was 
gone. ; 


Oh, yes; let’s have more about the Stephen Pomeroy family as 
a whole, before we talk about Elijah’s sister Melinda, my great- 
grandmother. 


Stephen Pomeroy was born June 30, 1769 in Southampton, 
Mass. He married Lydia Bridgeman, October 24, 1793. They 
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came from Northampton, Mass., with their six children, to Ohio 
in 1808; those six children were: Lucretia, born in 1796; Elijah, 
born in 1798; Horace, born in 1800; Melinda, born in 1802; Stephen 
Bridgeman, born in 1804 and Lydia, born in1806. In other articles 
you will doubtless read more about that trek westward, but here we 
are looking for some of the little personal stories about great- 
great-grandfather Stephen and his brood. 


Stephen Pomeroy was evidently a man of real stamina to have 
shouldered his knapsack, axe and gun in 1807 and walked those 
hundreds of miles from Massachusetts to Ohio, selected the site 
for his future home, cleared the land, fashioned the timbers for 
his 24 x 18 cabin and then, calling in several men from the sur- 
rounding area, put the home together, before leaving, on foot again, 
one frosty morning in the late fall of 1807 for Northampton. I’ve 
often wondered how he found the cabin next spring; did the roof 
leak? Had the Indians visited the place and left the door open? 


Great-great-grandfather was a hard working man, clearing 
the land, with the help of the boys, so necessary for growing the 
crops which, in turn, would feed his family, chief among which 
crops was corn, that excellent body builder, andgradually, as more 
ground was made ready, wheat. Corn cakes, with an abundance of 
wild honey was the principal fare. Thehoney, harvested during the 
summer, was kept in a wooden trough, hewn from a large log, 
covered in a corner of the cabin. 


It was not all work, however, for daily prayers followed a 
reading from the Bible and, on Sunday, a regular service was held 
at which Hermit John Findley would sometimes speak, usually, 
however, grandfather Stephen was the leader of the singing, as 
well as the preacher. When the Paul Clapp family came in 1808, 
about six weeks after the Pomeroys had arrived, services were 
held alternately in the Clapp and Pomeroy homes. Undoubtedly 
those pioneers derived their moral stamina and consequent physi- 
cal strength from their complete belief in and reliance on God. 


Both uncle Elijah and great-grandmother Melinda Clapp said 
their father was a kind, though a very stern parent. Their mother, 
Lidia Bridgeman Pomeroy, while an excellent disciplinarian, yet 
was quieter and more easy with the children. She was a favorite 
with the friendly Indians who often dropped in for a chat, shall we 
call it? Incidentally, of course, to taste the white lady’s cooking. 
In the days after the Indians left the country and more settlers 
moved in, great-great-grandmother helped at many a sick bed or 
presided at a birth. Those must have been busy, well filled days 
for the lady of the house, even though each child was taught to help 
as best she or he could. 


Great-grandmother Melinda Pomeroy Clapp was a very sweet, 
loveable lady when Iknew herasaboy, seven to eleven years of age. 
When grandfather Sylvester Clapp sold his stock, farming tools 
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and some of the household furniture and moved to Lee Center, 
Illinois about 1881, great-grandmother was already living there 
with her daughter, Eliza Wright, of whose property grandfather 
became the manager. About 1885 great-grandmother expressed 
the wish to return to the town of her younger days so aunt Eliza 
rented the house next south of the Oren Barnes home at the Center 
and it was there I often visited them; taking eggs, milk or butter 
and usually driving the family pet a small bay stallion we called 
Fly, hitched to a two-wheeled cart. And how Fly would do that 
very thing, often putting me in the right bracket for a good scold- 
ing from mother when I reached home for having made the two 
miles up and back, done the errands, got the mail from Box 37 and 
home in less than twenty minutes. Actually I believe Fly could 
have made the homeward trip in three minutes or less. I did obey 
father’s demand that I not trot Fly or any other horse, going down 
the Center Hill, but the rest of the way was enough down grade to 
make the going easy during the summer when the roads were good. 


But we were talking about great-grandmother, were we not? 
I remember her as always wearing a white lace cap tied with black 
ribbons atop her neatly done white hair; perhaps with a shawl over 
her shoulders and when she and aunt Eliza would occasionally ride 
home with us after church on Sunday ‘‘just to taste Carrie’s good 
dinner,’’ a bonnet would cover the cap and a heavier shawl would 
give the needed warmth. Those were great occasions for us child- 
ren, for we would invariably hear some good stories of the pioneer 
days, including the bear story of uncle Elijah’s brewing. She de- 
lighted to tell of how handsome Charles Clapp came a courting her 
and of how hard he worked to have the home ready for her when 
she became his bride. Then we children would ask questions all 
about the house, for it was still standing, though vacant, in those 
days, nearly two miles north of town and on the west side of the 
road. The great fireplace with its cranes and andirons intrigued 
me most of all and we delighted to hear how she had cooked in it; 
of how, on occasion, the banked fire would not come to life in the 
morning and someone would have to take an iron kettle with cover 
and go to a neighbor to borrow live coals. 


Then great-grandmother would tell of how husband Charles 
had planted large apple orchards in whichthere was a great variety 
of fruit; such as Maiden Blush, Greenings, Baldwins, Sheeps Nose, 
Early Harvest and, best of all, as I remember it still produced 
while I was a lad, a yellow Sweet Apple, which ‘‘could give you a 
stomach ache if you eat too many of them, children.’’ 


The house must have been 30 or 32 feet wide and 40 or 45 feet 
long; a story and a half, with a large, open-to-the-front, woodshed, 
adjoining to the north. 


Later grandfather Sylvester Clapp purchased the one-hundred 
acres across the road east and operated both farms, improving 
them with additional orchards of pears and apples. 
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When great-grandmother passed away on January 1, 1890, 
followed by uncle Elijah Pomeroy the following February 5th, 
there were laid to rest the last of that immediate pioneer family 
and, because I knew those two so well I have always felt I really 
knew my Great-great-grandfather Stephen Pomeroy; indeed that 
pioneer blood must be giving me much of my love of people and 
my enthusiasm for living. 


Certain I am, that the stalwart qualities of character, so evi- 
dent in my forebear, Stephen Pomeroy, must have had a real influ- 
ence on his day, hence will continue down through the years, along 
with like characteristics of other pioneers of his day. 


LUCRETIA POMEROY KING 


To aunt Cre, Huntsburg was home, the place of her birth and 
last days and it is the aunt Cre of those ‘‘last days’’ we Clark 
children loved so well, for whenever we would ‘‘just run in’’ for 
something or nothing at all, she was always eager to hear of any 
youthful exploit or to commend for a task well done. Loveable, 
interested in the affairs of the town and country, especially its 
young folks. 


At the time of the Centennial Celebration aunt Cre told a news- 
paper reporter: ‘‘The flapper isn’t so bad. In the old days we 
would have thought the flapper was terrible, but we are living ina 
changed world now and as far as I can see she is all right even if 
She does act and dress differently than I used to.’’ The reporter 
commented: ‘‘Her mind is very alert (she was then 96 years old) 
and she takes great interest in present day happenings. She reads 

the papers daily and is in sympathy with the modern generation.’’ 


After attending the Huntsburg schools, aunt Cre went to the 
Kirtland Academy where mental arithmetic was emphasized. It 
was this subject which she taught when she was asked by her friend 
Gen. Mortimer Leggett to go to Akron, Ohio in 1847 at the age of 
nineteen to help him establish the first graded school system. 


So successful was her work in Akron that Gen. Leggett drafted 
her to help organize this system in Warren, Ohio. There she met 
and married Ashbel King, a jeweler, in1851. Two children, William 
and Florence, were born to this union. (There were two others who 
died at an early age as the gene- , , 
alogy shows.) Later Mrs. King 
lived with her son who was an 
electrical engineer, in New York 
City and then in Topeka, Kansas. 
Florence taught school several 
years, but when we knew her best, 
she was the housekeeper for her 
mother and brother, as the family 
spent its winters in St. Petersburg, 


Florida, and the summers in The King Family about 1925, 
Huntsburg. Florence C., Lucretia P., William W. 
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While having knowledge of the pioneering days, yet aunt Cre 
was very modern and alert in all her thinking and interests; in- 
tensely devoted to her Pomeroy relatives and loving everybody. 

(Pe OL Gs) 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


Dr. Franklin S. Pomeroy and team used in the early days of his 
practice. "Gay" the black horse in this was Dr. Frank's favorite. 


The following is a quotation from the Republican- Record: 


‘‘The Old Doctor’ll come.’’ 


‘“Though spoken with lips that trembled abit, the father’s voice 
was sure, vibrant with confidence in the country physician who put 
patient above personal comfort, above money, above his own life. 


It’s snowing outside. The wind sent a tumbling, swirling cloud 
of ice spears hurtling against the window panes of that farm kitchen. 
The lamp on the red tablecloth burned low. 


Framed by the doorway, half revealed, half hiddenin the gloom, 
a low bed and a mother worn to the breaking point with anxious 
watching. Between the shrill blastings of the blizzard came the 
mutterings of a child in feverish delirium, faint now as strength 
ebbed. 


Out on a lonely country road the doctor is coming. His horse 
flounders through drifts that touch the buggy thills. 


The battered case at the doctor’s feet holds such a pitifully 
small array of the aids medical science affords the city specialist. 
No clinical laboratory. No expert consultants at arm’s length by 
telephone on the battered desk of the country doctor. No glistening, 
glass domed operating room. 


Just the infinite love for human beings, his precious store of 


wisdom gleaned from lonely battles with death at a hundred bed- 
sides. These are the tools of the country doctor. 
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Because he has given his life unselfishly to his people the 
Republican- Record tenders to Dr. Frank S. Pomeroy the title of 
Country Doctor. There is no higher honor in medicine; no surer 
path into the hearts of the people than by a life that truly merits 
this title. 


Tomorrow ‘Dr. Frank,’ as his people affectionately call him, 
will pass the fiftieth milestone of service in Geauga County. 


Half a century ago the neighbors at Montville probably called 
him the ‘Young Doctor,’ a stripling of 24 just out of college. How 
crowded with labor and discouragements, with hard won victories 
over disease, with generosity that refused to press the needy, none 
will know. Dr. Frank is not a talkative man. 


He has written his eulogy in the affections of the people of 
Geauga County. Granite is not so enduring.’’ 


DR. O. POMEROY DIES IN FLORIDA 


With the above caption a Geauga County newspaper dated May 19, 
1915 thus speaks of the life of Dr. Orange Pomeroy: 


‘‘Dr. Pomeroy died at 3.a.m., Monday, May 17th (1915) at his 
winter home in St. Petersburg, Fla., in his 80th year. ... Dr. 
F. S. Pomeroy, of Chardon, a nephew, was recently summoned to 
St. Petersburg in response to his uncle’s wishes. 


Dr. Orange Pomeroy was born in Huntsburg, Dec. 7, 1835, 
being the son of Horace and Vilitta Kile Pomeroy. He was the last 
of his family. His grandfather, Stephen Pomeroy, was the first 
settler in Huntsburg in 1808. He began the study of medicine in 
his native town with Dr. S. D. Steer. He was educated at Western 
Seminary. In the Spring of 1857 he attended lectures at the college 
of medicine and surgery in Cincinatti, and graduated March 1, 1860. 
He located at Fowler’s Mills, and the following May was appointed 
assistant surgeon to the 105th O. V. I., which his business would 
not permit him to accept. In 1863 he was appointed to the 16th 
O.V.I., and joined his regiment at New Orleans, of which he had the 
entire medical charge. Under the heavy pressure of work and the 
unhealthful climate of the coast, his health broke down, compelling 
him to resign. He returned to Fowler’s Mills, and resumed his 
practice as soon as he was able. In June, 1876, he moved to Char- 
don, and, wishing to advance himself in his ever-advancing profes- 
sion, he went to New Yorktoattenda course of lectures at Bellevue 
Hospital, where he graduated, after which he returned to Chardon 
and established himself. He was recognized as one of the most 
skilled surgeons and physicians of his day, and retired from active 
practice years ago. 
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Dr. Pomeroy had been president of the Chardon Telephone Co. 
since it was organized in 1895, and was also manager for many 
years. He was a 32nd degree Mason and Mystic Shriner. He had 
been twice married. He leaves a devoted wife, Mrs. Lovedy Pom- 
eroy, who has the sympathy of this community in her bereavement, 
and numerous cousins, nephews and nieces who will mourn the loss 
of an affectionate and generous friend.’’ Rev. Robert Paton con- 
ducted the funeral. 


TWO INTERESTING EDIFICES BEARING THE POMEROY NAME, 


Y il 


The Berry Pomeroy Church erected by Sir Richard de Pomeroy. 
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GENEALOGY: 


I-1. Eltweed Pomeroy, 
His eight children: 
II-1. Eldred Pomeroy, 
IIl-2. Mary Pomeroy, 
II-3. John Pomeroy, 


II-4. Medad Pomeroy, 

II-5. Caleb Pomeroy, Baptized March 6, 1641; Died Nov. 18, 1691, 
Il-6. Mary Pomeroy, 

Il-7. Joshua Pomeroy, 

II-8. Joseph Pomeroy. 


I-1. II-5. Caleb Pomeroy, 
m. Hepzibah Baker, March 8, 1665, 
b. May 10, 1646. 
Their ten children: 
IlI-1. Hepzibah Pomeroy, 
IlI-2. Samuel Pomeroy, b. May 29, 1669. 
IiI-3. Abigail Pomeroy, 
IlIl-4. Hepzibah Pomeroy, 
II-5. Ebenezer Pomeroy, 
I-6. Caleb Pomeroy, 
I-7. Eldad Pomeroy, 
IlI-8. Hannah Pomeroy, 
ns Mercy Pomeroy, 
I-10. Sarah Pomeroy. 


I-1. II-5. 1-2. Samuel Pomeroy, 
m. lst. Elizabeth French, about 1690, 
m. 2nd. Johanna Root, Dec. 7, 1703, 
b. Nov. 5, 1681; d. Jan. 20, 1713. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Johannah Pomeroy, 
IV-2. Caleb Pomeroy, b. Oct. 2, 1707; d. 1783. 
m. 3rd. Elizabeth , about 1715. 


I-1. II-5. 1-2. IV-2. Caleb Pomeroy, 
m. Thankful Phelps, Nov. 15, 1733. 
Their twelve children: 

V-1. Abner Pomeroy, 

-2. Elijah Pomeroy, 

-3. Eleanor Pomeroy, 

-4. Caleb Pomeroy, 

-5. Chloe Pomeroy, 

-6. Joel Pomeroy, 

-7. Enos Pomeroy, 

-8. Thankful Pomeroy, 

-9. Gershom Pomeroy, 
-10. Solomon Pomeroy, 
-11. Phebe Pomeroy, 

-12. Silas Pomeroy. 


ae) ac eS oe ee ne 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1,. 


-5. II-2. IV-2. V-2. Elijah Pomeroy, 

b. April 22, 1736; d. Sept. 24, 1823, 

m. Ruth Phelps about 1766. 

Their six children: 

VI-1. Elijah Pomeroy, baptized Feb. 15, 1767; d. 1797. 

VI-2. Stephen Pomeroy, b. June 20, 1769; d. June 16, 1854, 

VI-3. Enoch Pomeroy, b. July 29, 1771, 

VI-4. Samuel Pomeroy, b. May 13, 1774, 

VI-5. Ruth Pomeroy, b. April 10, 1777, m. Paul Chapman, 

VI-6. Joel Pomeroy, b. July 13, 1781, m. Mary Hale and settled in 
Westhampton. 


. II-5. MW-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Stephen Pomeroy, Huntsburg’s First Set- 


tler, 1808. 

m. Lydia Bridgman, Oct. 24, 1793, 
b. Aug. 23, 1774, in Northhampton, Mass., d. May 5, 1837 in 
Huntsburg, Ohio. 

Their six children: 

Vil-1. Lucretia Pomeroy, b. Dec. 10, 1795; d. Jan. 1817, 

VIl-2. Elijah Pomeroy, b. April 13, 1798 in Northhampton, Mass.; 
d. Feb. 6, 1890 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VU-3. Horace Pomeroy, b. June 28, 1800 in Southampton, Mass., d. 
Feb. 2, 1861 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VIl-4. Melinda Pomeroy, b. Oct. 5, 1803 in Northampton, Mass., d. 
Jan. 1, 1890 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VU-5. Stephen Bridgman Pomeroy, b. Aug. 14, 1804 in Northampton, 
Mass., d. Jan. 12, 1887 in Chardon, Ohio, 

VIl-6. Lydia Pomeroy, b. Jan. 17, 1807 in Northampton, Mass., d. May 
27, 1881 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


1-5. I-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-1. Lucretia Pomeroy, 

m. Theodorus Miller, settling in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

Their two children: 

VIlI-1. Stephen Pomeroy Miller, b. May 13, 1814 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
d. Sept. 25, 1885 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VIll-2. Emeline Lucretia Miller, b. May 11, 1816 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
d. Oct. 8, 1874. 


M-5. WI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-1. VII-1. Stephen Pomeroy Miller, 
m. Martha Canfield, Oct. 20, 1841. 

Please turn to the Stephen Pomeroy Miller Chapter for a complete 
genealogy. 


. l-5. MI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-1. VIU-2. Emeline Lucretia Miller, 


m. Samuel Rhodes of Montville, Ohio, Oct. 12, 1836. 

Their one child: 

IX-1. Emeline Rhodes, b. Sept. 30, 1837; d. July 15, 1874, 
m. Morton Rhodes of Montville, Ohio. 


M-5. I-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Vl-2. Elijah Pomeroy, 

m. Mary Ann Scott, June 14, 1827, 
b. July 24, 1809; d. April 3, 1867, b. in Watertown, Conn., d. in 
Huntsburg, Ohio. 

Their seven children: 

VUI-1. Lucretia Melinda Pomeroy, b. Sept. 14, 1828; d. Sept. 25, 1928 
Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VIN-2. Julia Ann Pomeroy, d. In infancy, 

VMI-3. Ansel Bridgman Pomeroy, b. Jan. 19, 1833; d. July 22, 1894 in 
Chicago, Ilinois, 
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I-1. 


VIlI-4. Charles Hard Pomeroy, b. Aug. 25, 1836; d. May 11, 1885 in 
California, 

VIII-5. Sophia Jennette Pomeroy, b. June 29, 1838 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VIlI-6. Wallace Pomeroy, b. July, 1846; d. In infancy, 

VIilI-7. Alice Eliza Pomeroy, b. April 11, 1848 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


II-5. Il-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-2. VII-1. Lucretia M. Pomeroy, 
m. Ashbel King, May 22, 1851 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 
b. March 2, 1823; d. March 12, 1862. 
Ashbel was the son of Walter and Cynthia Holiday King, Warren, O. 
Their four children: 
IX-1. Mary Cynthia King, b. March 24, 1854; d. March 26, 1857, 
IX-2. William Walter King, b. Dec. 7, 1855; d. Aug. 15, 1931, 
IX-3. Ralph King, b. Jan. 26, 1858; d. Sept. 3, 1858, 
IX-4. Florence Cornelia King, b. July 14, 1859; d. Feb. 7, 1936. Bur- 
ied in Oakwood Cemetery, Warren, Ohio. 


. 1-5, Wl-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-2. VUI-4. Charles Hard Pomeroy, 


m. Martha Holloway in California and he died there. 


. W-5. OWI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VIl-2. VII-5. Sophia Jennette Pomeroy, 


m. George Henry Welton, Oct. 2, 1861. Mr. Welton was from Chardon, 
Ohio, b. d. March , 1901 in Fargo, N. Dak. 

Their four children: 

IX-1. Frederick Bennett Welton, b. Sept. 19, 1862 in Port Huron, Mich. 

d. Jan. 19, 1885 in Cincinnatti, Ohio, 

IX-2. Charles Gilbert Welton, b. Aug. 1, 1864 in Titusville, Pa., 

IX-3. Mary Adelia Welton, b. July 13, 1868 in Cleveland, O., 

IX-4. Grace Lucretia Welton, b. Aug. 24, 1874 in Tidioute, Pa. 


. I-5. WI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-3. Horace Pomeroy, 


m. Violette Kile, Feb. 2, 1831, 

b. Nov. 20, 1806; d. May 8, 1894. 
Their three children: 
VIII-1. Horace Spencer Pomeroy, b. Nov. 29, 1831; d. Oct. 6, 1891, 
VIill-2. Orange Pomeroy, M.D., b. Dec. 7, 1835; d. May 16, 1915, 
VIII-3. Infant son who died in infancy, b. 1839. 


. I-5. W-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-3. VII-1. Horace Spencer Pomeroy, 


m. Louise Eleanor Pease, March 1, 1855. 

Their five children: 

IX-1. Franklin Spencer Pomeroy, M.D., b. Dec. 24, 1855; d. April 12, 
1932, 

IX-2. Mary Eleanor Pomeroy, b. Nov. 2, 1857; d. Dec. 18, 1950, 


_ IX-3. Rosamond M. Pomeroy, b. Oct. 1, 1859; d. Dec., 1949. Unmar- 


ried, 
IX-4. Anna Louise Pomeroy, b. Sept. 27, 1861; d. March 20, 1932, 
IX-5. Grace Olive Pomeroy, b. Nov. 21, 1866; d. March 4, 1939. 


I-1. H-5. MI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Vil-3. VI-1. 
IX-1. Franklin Spencer Pomeroy, M.D., 


m. Ist. Adeline L. Mowrey, April 8, 1885, 
b. ; d. Jan. 13, 1886. 
Their one child: 
X-1. Addison M. Pomeroy, b. Jan. 1, 1886; d. Aug. 22, 1887. 
m. 2nd. Lynn C. Barker, April 28, 1892, 
b. ; d. August, 1938. 
Their two children: 
X-2. Orange Barker Pomeroy, M.D., b. Sept. 14, 1895, 
X-3. Franklin Clyde Pomeroy, b. April 15, 1908. 
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I-1. 11-5, WI-2. IV-2: V-2. VI-2. VIl-3.-VUI=1, IX-1. 
X-2. Orange Barker Pomeroy, M.D., 
m. Norma Belle Plaisted, March 25, 1925. 
Their one child: 
XI-1. Mary Lynn Pomeroy, b. Sept. 27, 1929. 
m. James Angus Macmillan, Jr., June 20, 1952. 
There are no children. 


1-1]. 0-522; IV -2.5V -2e.Vi-2.. Vil<=3: Vi x1: 
X-3. Franklin Clyde Pomeroy, 
m. Elsie Hoyt, July 9, 1938. 
Their three children: 
XI-1. Pomeroy, b. Dec. 16, 1939, d. January, 1940. 
XI-2. Lynn Diane Pomeroy, b. May 15, 1941, 
XI-3. Ann Gay Pomeroy, b. Dec. 5, 1949. 


I-1. 1-5. II-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-3. VOI-1. 
IX-2. Mary Eleanor Pomeroy, 
m. Frank W. Yale, Dec. 27, 1881, 
b. Dec. 25, 1856; d. Dec. 1, 1931. 
Their three children: 
X-1. Louise Pomeroy Yale, b. Nov. 15, 1882; d. July 29, 1939, never 
married. 
X-2. Kenneth Charles Yale, b. Oct. 18, 1886, 
m. Linda Spies. 
There were no children. 
X-3. Frank Willis Yale, Jr., 
m. Martha Kent Downing, April 25, 1918. 
Their one child: 
XI-1. Mary Frances Yale, b. June 29, 1921, 
m. Daniel Bolger. 


IX-4, Anna Louise Pomeroy, 
m. Elmer O. Brown, Nov. 6, 1890. 
Their two children: 
X-1. Forest Pomeroy Brown, b. Dec. 21, 1891; d. Dec. 10, 1938, 
X-2. Loverne Brown, b. Feb. 14, 1900. 


I-1. I-5. W-2. Iv-2. V-2. Vi-2. Vi-3. VII-1. IX-4, 
X-1. Forest Pomeroy Brown, 

m. Evelyn Miller, May 29, 1924. 

Their two children: 

XI-1. Forest Brown, b. Jan. 31, 1927, 

XI-2. Gene Brown, b. June 16, 1925; d. Oct. 31, 1955. 


I-1. 11-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. vo-3. VUl-1. IX-4, X-1. 
XI-1. Forest Brown, 

m. Anne Gartland, Aug. 20, 1949. 

Their three children: 

XM-1. Karen Ann Brown, b. Jan. 31, 1955, 

XII-2. Barbara Gene Brown, b. June 16, 1956, 

XII-3. Stephen Forest Brown, b. Sept. 3, 1959. 


I-1. 0-5, M-2. Iv-2. y-2. VI-2. VU-3. VIII-1. IX-4, X-1. 
XI-2. Gene Brown, 

m. Carl Love, June 25, 1942. 

Their one child: 

XII-1. Timothy Love, b. Feb. 22, 1951. 
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I-1. H-5. OI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-3. VHOI-1. IX-4. 
X-2. Loverne Brown, 
m. Frank A. Christian, June 16, 1923. 
b. May 11, 1893. 
Their two children: 
XI-1. Joan Christian, b. July 18, 1924, 
XI-2. Loverne Christian, b. Feb. 13, 1927. 


I-1. l-5. Wi-2. IV-2. V-2:-VI-2. Vil-3. Vill-1. Ix-4. xX-2. 
XI-1. Joan Christian, 

m. William R. Merkel, Nov. 22, 1947. 

Their four children: 

XII-1. Lee Merkel, b. Feb. 7, 1950, 

XI-2. Barry Merkel, b. June 12, 1952, 

XII-3. Wendy Merkel, b. Jan. 13, 1955, \ Twins 

XII-4. Christy Merkel, b. Jan. 13, 1955. 


I-1. IL-5. I-2: IV-2.(V-=2. VI-2. VII-3. VIN-1.) X-4; X-2. 
XI-2. Loverne Christian, 

m. William Peter Cordes, Nov. 14, 1959. 

Their one child: 

XII-1. Christian Peter Cordes, b. Feb. 26, 1962. 


I-1. 0-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-3. VII-1. 
IX-5. Grace Olive Pomeroy, 
m. William Hervey Osborne, Dec. 3, 1908, 
b. July 5, 1852; d. 
There were no children. 


I-1. 0-5. I1-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-4. Melinda Pomeroy, 
m. Charles Clapp, March 6, 1823, 
b. Jan. 1, 1793; d. 1875. 
Please see the Sylvester Clapp chapter for this complete history. 


I-1. 0-5. 1-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-5. Stephen Bridgman Pomeroy, 
m. Abigail Scott, Oct. 8, 1833, 
Their three children: 
VIlI-1. Stephen Aaron Pomeroy, b. July 15, 1834; d. April 22, 1873, 
VIll-2. Lydia Eliza Pomeroy, b. June 6, 1837 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
VIUI-3. Chloe Jeanette Pomeroy, b. July 17, 1845 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


I-1. 0-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-5. VIlI-1. Stephen Aaron Pomeroy, 
m. list. Isabel Linwood Metcalf, Aug. 9, 1865. 
Their three children: 
IX-1. Norman Charles Pomeroy, b. June 4, 1866, 
IX-2. Willis Metcalf Pomeroy, b. Sept. 3, 1868, 
IX-3. Frederick Pomeroy, b. Jan., 1871; d. April, 1871. 
m. 2nd. Kate Louise Metcalf. 
Their one child: 
IX-4. Louis Stephen Pomeroy, b. June 28, 1873. 


I-1. 0-5. M1-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Vu-5. VH-1. 
IX-1. Norman Charles Pomeroy, 

m. Maud Ives of Pennsylvania. 

Their one child: 

X-1. Verne Metcalfe Pomeroy, b. May 3, 1907. 
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I-1. 1-5. MI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VH-5. VOI-1. 
IX-2. Willis Metcalf Pomeroy, 
m. Matilda Kootz of New York City. 


Their one child: 
X-1. Edward Metcalfe Pomeroy, b. Nov. 12, 1898. 


I-1. II-5. IW-2. IV-2. V-2. VII-5. VUI-1. IX-4. Louis Stephen Pomeroy, 


m. Pearl Sawyer, Sept. 12, 1900. 


Their one child: 
X-1. Sawyer Metcalfe Pomeroy, b. Sept. 12, 1904. 


I-1, H-5. WI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-5. VII-2. Lydia Eliza Pomeroy, 
m. Richard Evert Denton, Nov. 25, 1857. 
Their four children: 
IX-1. Franklin Evert Denton, b. Nov. 22, 1859, 
IX-2. Richard Linwood Denton, b. July 17, 1864; d. March 22, 1950, 
IX-3. Harold Denton, b. Sept. 19, 1866, 
IX-4. George Metcalf Denton, b. March 1, 1873. 


I-1. If-5. I-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VI-5. VMI-2. 
IX-1. Franklin Evert Denton, | 
m. Martha Ann Goldthorpe, Nov., 1882. 
Their one child: 
X-1. Paul Evert Denton, b. Dec. 24, 1884. 


I-1. 0-5. WI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. voi-5. VOI-2. 
IX-2. Richard Linwood Denton, 
m. lst. Harriet Louise Pierce. 
Their one child: 
X-1. Katherine Louise Denton, b. June 9, 1885. 
m. 2nd. Pearl Maud Stanton, Nov. 5, 1897. Please also see the Stanton | 
Sketch. 


I-1. W-5. M-2. IV-2. v-2. VI-2. vu-5. VIm-2. 
IX-4, George Metcalf Denton, 
m. Maud Miller Russell, March 28, 1900. 


I-1. 0-5, MI-2. IV-2. v-2. vIi-g. VII-5. VIII-3. Chloe Jeanette Pomeroy, 
m. Edward Adams, July 22, 1864, 
b. 1843; d. Dec. 10, 1907. 
Their three children: 
IX-1. Mary Abigail Adams, b. Nov. 5, 1864; d. May 8, 1938, 
IX-2. Laura Adams, b. July 24, 1868; d. Jan. 1, 1955, 
IX-3. Frederick Adams, b. April 7, 1871; d. May, 1943. 


I-1. -5. M-2. IV-2. v-2. vi-9. Vil-5. VHI-3. 
IX-1. Mary Abigail Adams, 
m. Egbert Howard Taylor, 
b. Aug. 14, 1862: d. Jan. 13, 1934. 
Their two children: 
X-1. Katherine Buelah Taylor, b. March 6, 1887; d. July 4, 1939, 
X-2. Ralph Bridgman Taylor, b. Dec. 9, 1891. 


I-1, 0-5. M-2. 1y-9., V-2. VI-2. VI-5. VI-3. [X-1. 
X-1. Katherine Buelah Taylor, 
m. Charles Abner Reed, June 18, 1907, 
b. Jan. 13, 1886. 
Their five children: 
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XI-1. William Egbert Reed, b. June 4, 1908; d. June 2, 1936, 
XI-2. Virginia Alice Reed, b. Nov. 29, 1912, 

XI-3. Frances LaVerne Reed, b. June 4, 1916, 

XI-4. Chester Reed, b. 1918; d. 1920, 

XI-5. Mary Louise Reed, b. March 22, 1922. 


Pot lle Dll 2 LV =o — oy Vad VIO nV leo X=) eX 1) 
XI-1. William Egbert Reed, 
m. Gertrude Bickle, 1928, 
b. Sept. 28, 1905. 
Their two children: 
XII-1. Joan Eileen Reed, b. Feb. 20, 1930, 
XII-2. William Charles Reed, b. April 1, 1932. 


I-1. I-5. M1-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-5. VUOI-3. [X-1. X-1. XI-1. 
XII-1. Joan Eileen Reed, 

m. Earnest Claire Foltz, 

b. Dec. 21, 1924. 

Their five children: 

XIII-1. Earnest Gregory Foltz, b. Jan. 12, 1949, 

XII-2. Deborah Joan Foltz, b. Jan. 13, 1951, 

XIII-3. William Merle Foltz, b. Feb. 5, 1954, 

XII-4. Lori Sue Foltz, b. Nov. 4, 1956, 

XII-5. Rebecca Irene Foltz, b. May 27, 1960. 


I-1. I1-5. WI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-5. VII-3. [X-1. X-1. XI-1. 
XII-2. William Charles Reed, 

m. Patricia Ann Bailey, 

b. June 30, 1936. 

Their four children: 

XIII-1. Wendy Celeste Reed, b. Feb. 13, 1955, 

XIII-2. Wrae Colleen Reed, b. Oct. 22, 1956, 

XII-3. William Charles Reed, b. Nov. 21, 1957, 

XIM-4. Wayne Christopher Reed, b. Nov. 3, 1959. 


I-1. 0-5. MI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VoO-5. VUOI-3. IX-1. X-1. 
XI-2. Virginia Alice Reed, 

m. lst. Eugene Brainard Marvin, Sept. 6, 1936, 

b. Aug. 19, 1912; d. April 16, 1950. 

Their three children: 

XII-1. Katherine Josephine Marvin, b. Dec. 8, ent Twins, 

XII-2. Kathleen Anne Marvin, b. Dec. 8, 1941, 

XII-3. Susan Eileen Marvin, b. March 16, 1944. 


I-1. 0-5. MI-2. Iv-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-5. VII-3. IxX-1. X-1. XI-2. 
XII-1. Katherine Josephine Marvin, 
m. Ted Harrison Gamble, Nov. 26, 1960, 
b. May 22, 1940. 
Their one child: 
XII-1. Rick Harrison Gamble, b. Dec. 8, 1961. 


I-1. 0-5. MI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. vul-5. VII-3. [X-1. X-1. XI-2. 
XII-2. Kathleen Anne Marvin, 
m. Royce Wendell Beck, Aug. 11, 1962, 
b. May 17, 1941. 
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1-1) 0-5. 1-2. 41V=2) V-2. VI-2) Vil-S) Viiesa xe eX. 20 
XI-2. Virginia Alice Reed Marvin, 
m. 2nd. Kenneth Griffin Jarvis, April 25, 1953, 
b. April 9, 1922. 
Their one child: 
XII-4. Kenneth Griffin Jarvis, I, b. Oct. 24, 1953. 


I-1. 0-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Vi-5. VII-3. IX-1. X-1. 
XI-3. Frances LaVerne Reed, 
m. Clyde Gilbert Wierman, Sept. 20, 1935, 
b. April 18, 1913. 
Their two children: 
XII-1. Virginia Lee Wierman, b. March 20, 1937; d. Feb. 24, 1955, 
XII-2. Donald Gilbert Wierman, b. Aug. 31, 1938, 
m. Rosemary Manlove, Aug. 31, 1957. 
Their two children: 
XIM-1. Donald Styth Wierman, b. May 11, 1959, 
XI0-2. Garry Clyde Wierman, b. May 27, 1961. 


I-1. O-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VO-5. VII-3. IX-1. X-1. 
XI-5. Mary Louise Reed, 
m. Adrian Douglas Bush, Feb. 1, 1940, 
b. Feb. 1, 1923. 
Their two children: 
XII-1. Nelson Douglas Bush, b. Aug. 19, 1940, 
XII-2. Richard Allen Bush, b. Nov. 4, 1942. 


I-1. 0-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VH-5. VII-3. IX-1. X-1. XI-5. 
Xi-1. Nelson Douglas Bush, 
m. Phyllis Powell, Sept. 2, 1961, 
b. July 14, 1940. 


I-1. 0-5. MI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. vo-5. VI-3. IX-1. 
X-2. Ralph Bridgman Taylor, 
m. ist. Louise Felete Suhr, 
b. Sept. 15, 1890; d. July 30, 1918. 
Their two children: 
XI-1. Burt Richard Taylor, b. March 14, 1917, 
XI-2. Ralph Bridgman Taylor, Jr., b. July 3, 1918, 
m. 2nd. Helen Evans Carver, 
b. Aug. 7, 1895. 
Their one child: 
XI-3. Jean Carver Taylor, b. March 11, 1927. 


I-1. 0-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. vu-5. VmI-3. IX-1. X-2. 
XI-1. Burt Richard Taylor, 
m. ist. Jeanne Marce, 
b. Dec. 18, 1920; d. Oct. 16, 1960. 
Their two children: 
XII-1. Lynie Louise Taylor, b. July 7, 1940, 
XII-2. Susan Jeanne Taylor, b. Oct. 2, 1944. 
m. 2nd. Eileen McMorris Austin, 
b. Jan. 19, 1919. 
There were no children. 
Mrs. Taylor’s two sons by a former marriage: 
David Austin, b. Sept. 29, 1944, 
Neil Austin, b. Feb. 12, 1947. 
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I-1. 


II-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Vi-5. VOI-3. [X-1. X-2. 


XI-2. Ralph Bridgman Taylor, Jr., 


I-1. 


m. Martha Hollon Miller, 
b. April 16, 1904. 
There are no children. 


Il-5. WI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-5. VOI-2. [X-4. X-2. 


XI-3. Jean Carver Taylor, 


I-1. 


m. William L. Hallam, 

b. May 22, 1922. 
Their three children: 
XI-1. John Carver Hallam, b. Feb. 7, 1949, 
XII-2. Mary Grace Hallam, b. May 24, 1952, 
XII-3. Robert William Hallam, b. Jan. 5, 1954. 


. 1-5, W-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-5. VIN-3. [X-2. Laura Adams, 


m. Fred Fayette Stevens, May 26, 1904, 
b. Dec. 6, 1882; d. Aug. 17, 1917. 
Their one child: 
X-1. Wayne Stevens, b. June 5, 1906; d. March 1, 1960. 
m. Ruth Vermilye, June 23, 1934, 
b. June 17, 1915. 
Their three children: 
XI-1. Neal Leslie Stevens, b. April 23, 1936, 
XI-2. Kent Alan Stevens, b. July 1, 1946, 
XI-3. Richard Wayne Stevens, b. March 8, 1951. 


TI-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-5. VUI-3. [X-2. X-1. 


XI-1. Neal Leslie Stevens, 


I-1. 


m. Alice Gundel, Aug. 1, 1959, 

b. March 10, 1934. 
Their three children: 
XII-1. David George Stevens, b. Nov. 29, 1959, 
XII-2. Michael Wayne Stevens, b. March 18, 1961, 
XII-3. Aylayne Leslie Stevens, b. May 21, 1962. 


i-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-6. Lydia Pomeroy, 
m. Thomas Clapp, Feb. 15, 1827 of Westhampton, Mass., 
b. Jan. 5, 1798; d. March 14, 1857. 


- Their five children: , 


VIII-1. James Maurice Clapp, b. Jan. 17, 1828; d. Aug. 31, 1859, 
VIlI-2. Samuel Edwards Clapp, b. Sept. 21, 1829; d. 

VI0-3. Thomas Spencer Clapp, b. April 12, 1832; d. April 5, 1858, 
VUl-4. Franklin Clapp, b. March 26, ; d. July 17, 1859, 
VII-5. Horace Dwight Clapp, b. Nov. 27, 1838; d. Sept. 10, 1859. 


. 0-5. MI-2. IV-2. VI-2. VI-6. VII-1. James Maurice Clapp, 


m. Laura Maria Greeley, Jan. 23, 1851, 
b. ; d. Jan., 1862. 
James died in Chardon, Ohio while Sheriff of Geauge County. 
Their three children: 
IX-1. Oscar Clapp, died in infancy, 
IX-2. Henrietta Maria Clapp, b. April 13, 1854, 
IX-3. Thomas Franklin Clapp, b. March 14, 1857 in Chardon, Ohio. 
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I-1. 0-5. DI-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Vul-6. VII-1. 
IX-2. Henrietta Maria Clapp, 
m. Sherman Burt Loomis, Feb. 27, 1878. 
A most complete genealogy of this Loomis family was prepared for 
this book, but permission to include it among the Sketches was not 
secured, hence must be omitted, with regret. 


I-1. 0-5. MW-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-6. VIl-1. 
IX-3. Thomas Franklin Clapp, » 
m. Cora Strong Payne, Sept. 18, 1878. 
Cora was the daughter of Henry and Angeline (Strong) Payne. 


I-1. 0-5. W-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-6. VUI-2. Samuel Edwards Clapp, 
m. ist. Sarah ee April 2, 1859, 
b. ; d. Jan. 23, 1875. 
Their three children: 
IX-1. Frederick Scott Clapp, b. March 27, 1863, 
IX-2. Dorothy Mae Clapp, b. Dec. 1, 1866, 
IX-3. Edna Lydia Clapp, b. Feb. 17, 1872. 


I-1. 0-5. Ml-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VU-6. VIHI-12. 
IX-1. Frederick Scott Clapp, M.D., 
m. ist. Clara Crozier. 
Their five children: 
X-1. Grace Sadie Clapp, b. Dec. 16, 1885; d. In infancy, 
X-2. Floy Alice Clapp, b. Dec. 17, 1886, 
X-3. Mabel Louise Clapp, b. July 1, 1889; d. In infancy, 
X-4. Paul Scott Clapp, b. Aug. 12, 1892, 
X-5. Clara Crozier Clapp, b. July 13, 1899. 


I-1. 0-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-6. VII-2. 
IX-1. Frederick Scott Clapp, M.D., 

m. 2nd. Cora B. Moss, May 24, 1900. 

Their one child: 

X-6. Edna Lucile Clapp, b. May 2, 1901. 


I-1. 0-5. M-2. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. VII-6. VII-2. 
IX-2. Dorothy Mae Clapp, 
m. Delos Russell, Dec. 1, 1900. 


pa 


The home ae Stephen ome left A cabin built to represent the one 


in Northampton, Mass. when coming erected by Stephen Pomeroy in 1807; 
to Huntsburg, Ohio. the first building in Huntsburg. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


The Reed, Morse, Young Families 


Robert and Catherine Reed, 
One of their children was: 
II-1. Adeline Reed, b. July 5, 1822; d. 1911, 

m. Lewis H. Morse, 1839, 

b. ; d. August, 1898. 

They had eight children, of whom two were: 
IiI-1. John Henry Morse, b. March 4, 1841; d. at the age of 75, 
IiI-2. Theressa Estelle Morse, b. March 11, 1850; d. 1926, 

m. lst. Guard Pickett, 

m. 2nd. William Tate. 


. O-1. DI-2. Guard and Theressa Pickett had one child: 


IV-1. Glenn L. Pickett, b. June 9, 1869; d. 1948, 
m. Marie White of Middlefield, Ohio, 
b. Jan. 22, 1873; d. Oct. 18, 1957. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Merribelle Mae Pickett, b. Aug. 25, 1891, 
V-2. Ray Pickett, b. Jan. 11, 1891. 


Il-1. M1-2. IV-1. V-1. Merribelle Mae Pickett, 
m. ist. Herbert E. Young, 
b. Aug. 24, 1887; d. March 29, 1951. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. F. Lynn Young, b. Jan. 14, 1911, 
VI-2. Violet May Young, b. Dec. 11, 1912, 
VI-3. Maxine A. Young, b. July 13, 1916. 


IIl-1. HI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. F. Lynn Young, 

m. Alma L. Peterson of North Bloomfield, Ohio, 
b. March 2, 1909. 

Their three children: 

Vul-1. F. Lynn Young, Jr., b. Aug. 8, 1937, 

VII-2. Thomas L. Young, b. Oct. 16, 1938, 

VUl-3. Barbara A. Young, b. March 10, 1940. 


IIl-1. MI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VU-1. F. Lynn Young, Jr., 
m. Joanne Leach, Oct. 18, 1957; from Bellfontaine, Ohio. 
Their one child: 

VI0l-1. Tamara Lee Young, b. June, 1958. 


. O-1. OWI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VII-2. Thomas L. Young, 


m. Sandi Chapman, May 11, 1957. 

Their two children: 

VUI-1. Victoria Lyn Young, b. April 10, 1958, 
Vil-2. Julie Anne Young, b. Nov. 9, 1959. 


. I-1. O1-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. VU-3. Barbara A. Young, 


m. James Morgan from Bellfontaine, Ohio. 
Their one child: 
VIill-1. Jil Lynn Morgan, b. Oct. 25, 1957. 
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I-1. 


IIl-1. DI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-2. Violet May Young, 
m. ist. Lee Warren of North Bloomfield, Ohio. 
Their three children: 

VU-1. James Lee Warren, b. May 20, 1936, 
Vll-2. Robert L. Warren, b. March 3, 1946, 
VII-3. Fred R. Warren, b. July 1, 1948. 


. D-1. M-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-2. VII-1. James Lee Warren, 


m. Eleanor Fales of Middlefield, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1955. 


Their two children: 
VIill-1. Gary Lee Warren, b. Dec. 20, 1956, in Spokane, Wash. 
VI0-2. Debra Rae Warren, b. Nov. 2, 1958. 


. D-1. W-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-2. VIl-2. Fred R. Warren, 


m. Patsy Eberson of Middlefield, Ohio. 


Their one child: 
VIII-1. Anne Marie Warren, b. Feb. 15, 1959. 


. -1. WI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-3. Maxine A. Young, 


m. list. Carl A. Clark of Huntsburg, Ohio. 
m. 2nd. Keith P. Clark, Oct. 13, 1946. 
Their one child: 
VII-1. Paul Vance Clark, b. July 19, 1947. 


. -1. M-2. IV-1. V-1. Merribelle Mae Pickett Young, 


m. 2nd. Clifford Elmer Burton of Huntsburg, Ohio, Nov. 27, 1920, 
b. Nov. 9, 1880; d. May 24, 1960. 


Please turn to the Clark Ashton Burton Sketch for this complete Gene- 
alogy. 


Mrs. Maxine Y. Clark remarks that seven generations have lived in the 


house which Lewis and Adeline Reed Morse built and which is now owned by 
her mother, Merribelle Burton. 


The above facts were furnished by Mrs. Maxine Y. Clark. 


The Old Rail Fence 
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The Philo Scott Family 


Philo Scott’s mother was Lucy Clark, the first child born to 
Ebenezer Clark, IV and Lucy Phelps Clark who came to Hunts- 
burg, Ohio from Lunenburg, Vt. with her parents, brothers and 
Sisters in 1818. She married John Curtis Scott, March 17, 1825 
who was born March 13, 1800 and died May 11, 1873 on the farm 
in north-east Huntsburg, later known as the Andrew Scott farm. 


Five children were born to John Curtis and Lucy Clark Scott: 
Julia Scott who married Bert Parker; Aaron who married Chloe 
Parsons; Martha, who died when six years and three months of 
age; Philo, born in 1829, and who married Caroline Johnson of 
Johnson’s Corners, Middlefield, Ohio. Mrs. Caroline Scott was 
born in 1832. After her death Mr. Scott married Olive Newton 
Rose. The fifth child was Melissa Scott who was born in 1838 and 
who married Charles Latham; later she married Harvey Strong. 


Philo Scott was born in Huntsburg in 1829 and married Caroline 
Johnson as above noted. They had twochildren: Bertie Scott, born 
at the farm home one mile east and a fourth of a mile north of 
Huntsburg Center, in 1857 and died in 1858. The second child was 
Julia Annette (or Nettie as we knew her), born in 1859. She mar- 
ried Simon C. Young of Middlefield, Ohio at her father’s home, 
Sept. 13, 1887. Mr. Young was born in 1859 and died at his home 
in Middlefield Jan. 9, 1938 aged 79 years. Their children were: 
Marie Young, born in Huntsburg in 1890 and Mabel also born in 
Huntsburg in 1893. Afther the death of Mr. Young, Nettie and her 
daughter, moved to Cleveland where she resided for twenty years. 
Nettie was a woman of fine character and with a personality which 
attracted many friends. She was a member of the Epworth Meth- 
odist Church in Cleveland. Nettie passed away Jan. 5, 1937 and 
was buried in the Middlefield Cemetery beside the husband. Marie 
and Mabel reside in Cleveland on Orinoco Avenue. Philo Scott died 
at his farm home less than a mile north of Huntsburg Center in 
1898 and was buried beside his wife and children in the Huntsburg 
Cemetery. 


Melissa Scott was born in Huntsburg, the fifth child of John 
Curtis and Lucy Clark Scott, in 1838 and married Charles Latham. 
Three sons were born to them: all raised in Huntsburg, Earnest 
Latham, the eldest, was a Methodist Minister in Michigan; he mar- 
ried Olga Obenauer and died in 1932 at Grand Lodge, Mich. In his 
younger days he was an expert baseball player. Curtis was the 
second son and Archie the youngest. In later life Melissa married 
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Harvey Strong of Huntsburg and their one child was Julia Strong. 
Melissa was a mother to Harvey’s three daughters by his former 
marriage. She was a member of the Congregational Church and 
a beautiful Christian character. Some said she was a regular 
‘‘angel of mercy.’’ After the death of her husband, Harvey Strong, 
she was postmistress for several years. She died in 1907 and was 
buried in the Huntsburg Cemetery. Of the three step-daughters; 
Lucy Strong married Clarence Spencer of Munson, Ohio; Clara 
Strong, a school teacher, married Howard H. Hurlbert and Elva 
Strong married Frank Hannum of Huntsburg. 


Curtis Latham was born in Huntsburg to Charles and Melissa 
Latham, March 1, 1869; he married Laura Young who died Jan. 13, 
1936. He worked for the Cleveland Street Railway service for 
forty years and in 1930 was retired owing to ill health. He was an 
honored member of the Masonic Lodge and Alsirat Grotto; an active 
worker in the Railway Employees Union. Curtis was, for many 
years, a familiar figure on Euclid Avenue where he made many 
friends. He died at his home, Oct. 5, 1934 aged sixty-five years 
and was buried in Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland, Ohio. His 
widow, Mrs. Laura Latham, died Jan. 30, 1936. 


Julia Strong, daughter of Harvey and Melissa Strong, was born 
in Huntsburg, Ohio and taught sucessfully in the Huntsburg and 
Fairport, Ohio schools for many years. She married Charles Espy; 
she passed away in November, 1950. 


The above information furnished by Mabel Clark Weaver, Middle- 
field, Ohio. 


A familiar Fall scene called shocking corn, showing 
the horse used to hold stalks upright until secured 
with a woven straw tie. 
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I-1, 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


The Wilson Showers and 
Frank Nobel Families 


Aaron C., Scott, b. 1780 in Watertown, Conn., 

m. Sarah Howard and moved to Harpersfield, N. Y. 

In 1816 Mr. Scott, with wife and six children, moved to Huntsburg, Ohio 
where he was elected Justice ofthe Peacein 1821, the year the township 
was organized, holding that office for 21 years. 


II-1. A son: Eber Scot, b. 1817; d. Aug. 8, 1902, 
m. Betsy Strong, in 1846, 
b. 1819; d. July 18, 1874. 
Their two daughters: 
IiI-1. Mary Abigal Scott, b. Oct. 1846; d. Aug. 20, 1901, 
IlI-2. Ella Scott, b. 1857; d. 1909 (full name: Ella Sophia Scott). 


. Ii-1. WI-1. Mary Abigal Scott, 


m. Wilson Showers, 
b. Feb. 16, 1847 in Pennsylvania; d. Nov. 14, 1913 in Marysville, 
Wash. 

Their three children: 

IV-1. Lyle Showers, b. Feb. 27, 1877 in Pennsylvania; d. May, 1943in 
Marysville, Wash., 

IV-2. Bessie Showers, b. Nov. 18, 1884 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. July 20, 
1955 in Marysville, Wash. 

IV-3. Zelma Showers, b. Feb. 2, 1889 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


II-1. MI-1. IV-1. Lyle Showers, 

m. Mrs. Alice Munger of Marysville, Wash., Sept. 1919. 
Their two children: 

V-1. Mary Alicia Showers, b. June 15, 1921, 

V-2. Lenore Jane Showers, b. Nov. 21, 1927. 


II-1. MI-1. IV-1. V-1. Mary Alicia Showers, 

m. Ralph Gair Blanchard, Oct. 19, 1941. 

They live in Centralia, Wash. 

Their three children: 

VI-1. David Gair Blanchard, b. March 6, 1943, 
VI-2. Steven Ralph Blanchard, b. March 27, 1945, 
VI-3. Robert Scott Blanchard, b. March 13, 1956. 


II-1. II-1. IV-1. V-2. Lenore Jane Showers, 
m. Donald R. Monson, May 18, 1946, 

b. June 22, 1925. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Terry Lee Monson, b. July 31, 1947, 
VI-2. Steven Ray Monson, b. Oct. 23, 1952. 
The Monsons live in Portland, Oregon. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


II-1. Ill-1. IV-2. Bessie Showers, 
m. Jasper T. Wells, June 11, 1920, 
b. Sept. 12, 1882 in Kansas. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Robert W. Wells, b. April 23, 1921. 
Robert W. Wells is a teacher of English at Wallace, Idaho, High 
School. 
m. Barbara Ann Smith, June 2, 1958 at Arco, Idaho. 


II-1. Il-1. IV-3. Zelma Showers, 
m. lst. William J. Wells, Jan. 10, 1920, 
b. Aug. 21, 1889; d. March 10, 1943. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Bion C. Wells, b. Jan. 5, 1912 (Adopted March, 1922). 
m. Pauline Brushler, May 31, 1934. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. William L. Wells, b. May 28, 1935, 
VI-2. Marianne Wells, b. April 8, 1939. 


. Il-1. II-1. IV-3. V-1. VI-1. William L. Wells, 


m. Mary Louise Dawdy, Jan. 1, 1960, Newark, N. J., 
William L. Wells is an ordained minister and has a pastorate in the 
Baptist Church, Hay, Wash. 


II-1. II-1. IV-3. V-1. VI-2. Marianne Wells, 
m. Richard Lathrop, June, 1957. 


Wilson and Mary Showers, with their three children, moved 
from Huntsburg, Ohio to the State of Washington in 1899 and to 
Marysville, Wash. in 1902 from Sunnyside, Wash. Bessie Showers 
became a Registered Nurse, having graduated from the Everett, 
Washington General Hospital, Lyle Showers an employee of the 
Lowell Paper Mill, Everett, Wash. Zelma Showers graduated from 
the Acme Business College, Everett, Wash. and was a stenographer 
and typist prior to her marriage. 


Mrs. Zelma Wells calls attention to the fact (as set forth at the 
beginning of this Sketch) that Mrs. Wilson Showers, Mary Abigal 
Scott, was the daughter of Eber and Betsy Strong Scott and that 
Eber was the son of Aaron C. and Sarah Howard Scott. 


II-1. WI-2. Ella Sophia Scott, 
m. Francis Joseph Noble, 
b. Dec. 6, 1856; d. April 1, 1937. 
Their two daughters: 
IV-1. Edith Noble, b. Aug. 25, 1879 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
IV-2. Mary Eva Noble, b. July 2, 188° in Windsor, Ohio. 


. Il-1. IlI-2. IV-1. Edith Noble, 


m. Harry W. Huntley and lives in Orwell, Ohio. Jeweler, 
b. July 12, 1877 in Larned, Kansas. 
Their two daughters: 
V-1. Nathella Maxine Huntley, b. Aug. 19, 1901 in Orwell, O., 
V-2. Frances Bertine Huntley, b. Nov. 12, 1905. 


II-1. OI-2. IV-1. V-1. Nathella Maxine Huntley, 
m. Lawrence O. Benton, 
b. June 12, 1894; d. Dec. 18, 1958. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Lawrence Francis Benton, b. April 18, 1926. 
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. I-1. WI-2. IV-1. V-1. VI-1. Lawrence Francis Benton, 


m. Jean Flint, Aug. 27, 1949, 

b. April 21, 1927. 
Their two children: 
VII-1. Rebecca Benton, b. May 8, 1951, 
VII-2. Kendall Benton, b. April 24, 1953. 
Mr. Benton is an Insurance Agent. 


IIl-1. WI-2. IV-1. V-2. Frances Bertine Huntley, 
m. Edwin Trott. 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Frances Trott, b. March 4, 1929, 

VI-2. Barbara Trott, b. March 19, 1931. 


IIl-1. MI-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-1. Frnces Trott, 
m. James Rohrer, Dec. 19, 1948. 

Their three children: 

VIl-1. Edith Rohrer, b. Dec. 23, 1949, 
VUi-2. Andrew Rohrer, b. Nov. 22, 1950, 
VII-3. Steven Rohrer, b. Dec. 1, 1954. 


. I-2. IV-1. V-2. VI-2. Barbara Trott, 


m. Harold Spahlinger. 

Their two children: 

VU-1. Marian Spahlinger, b. Jan. 12, 1953, Alliance, Ohio. 
VII-2. Earl Spahlinger, b. Sept. 17, 1954, Alliance, Ohio. 


IIl-1. WI-2. IV-2. Mary Eva Noble, 

m. Edward Lathrop Splitstone, Sept. 12, 1916. 
b. March 10, 1888. 

They live in Webster Groves, Mo. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Betty Jane Splitstone, b. Dec. 27, 1920, 

V-2. James Edward Splitstone, b. Nov. 3, 1925. 


. I-1. II-2. IV-2. V-1. Betty Jane Splitstone, 


m. Robert Franklin Stark, July 8, 1950. 

Mr. Stark is a Medical Technologist. They live in Port Arthur, Texas. 
Their two children: 

VI-1. Patricia Ann Stark, b. Oct. 23, 1951, 

VI-2. David Wayne Stark, b. Dec. 12, 1953. 


. O-1. Ill-2. IV-2. V-2. James Edward Splitstone, 


m. Drusilla Kay Wessel, April 23, 1960. 
They live in St. Louis County where he is an electrical engineer. 


Mrs. Splitstone remarks that ‘‘Frank Noble lived in Hunts- 
burg only a few years, then moved to Windsor where he farmed 
most of his life. At one time he worked in the drug store at Wind- 
sor Corners and gained considerable knowledge of pharmacy.’’ 


The above information was furnished by: Mrs. Harry Huntley, Mrs. 
Edward Splitstone, Mrs. Zelma Wells. 
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The Jonathan Sober Family 


My father, James R. Sober, said the word ‘‘Sober’’ was a 
man-made name, meaning it was of comparatively recent origin 
and did not belong to a family line that had run through many 
centuries. In the long ago, perhaps in the Old World, our family 
name was Scofield, maybe a contraction of Southfield. Then came 
a time when some member of the family adopted the name Soper, 
date of change unkown to me. My first record shows that one, 
Joseph Sober, and a half dozen other men, around 1750, founded the 
town of Danby in Vermont; town in this case meaning a district 
six miles square in the primitive wilderness. No more of this 
man except that two or more of the family participated in the 
Revolution of 1776 on the American side. One ancestor was with 
Washington and was wounded in the arm during the battle of Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey when they fought General Clinton and his 
British Army. This soldier did not know when he was hit and did 
not realize he had been wounded until the battle ended when he no- 
ticed that his hand was wet with blood. Father said that the first 
man to bear the name Sober went down the Hudson River in a birch 
bark canoe, taking a gun and a dog and a fiddle; again the date and 
destination are unknown to me. 


Now Jonathan Sober, place of birthand name of parents unknown, 
enters the scene and in Vermont in the seventeen-hundreds. Jona- 
than Sober married Hulda and part of the sixteen children 
were born in Vermont. Not far from the year 1800 Jonathan and 
Hulda moved to western New York. How many of their children 
were born in New York I do not know, but later some Sobers were 
around such towns as Genesco, Canandaigua, Cattaraugus, Sala- 
manca and Pockport. This Jonathan Sober was a soldier in the 
War of 1812. He brought home his flint lock musket and this old 
gun later was in the possession of William Van R. Sober in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio. The youngest child of Johathan Sober, William Van 
Renssalaer Sober was born at Lockport, New York, March 6, 1810. 
As a boy William led the tow-horse pulling boats on the Erie Canal. 


In the eighteen-twenties Enoch Sober and his brother Benjamin, 
sons of Jonathan, came to Ohio from New York and located in 
Geauga County; Enoch in Montville and Benjamin in Huntsburg on 
Clay Street. Enoch had married Clara Carruthers at Genesco, 
New York and their first two children, Jane and William, were 
born near there before they moved to Geauga County. For some 
time Enoch worked at Fairport, Ohio as a ship corker. They had 
about seven children. One son was John, date of birth unknown to 
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me; John became the father of Myron who now (1956) resides in 
Huntsburg. Myron grew up in Montville, then lived some years in 
Painesville where he wasacarpenter. Iconsidered Myron a wonder 
with the violin. 


Benjamin married Eliza and they were the parents 
of three children, two boys and one girl. Both sons lost their 
lives in the Civil War. The daughter, Kate, married a Mr. Durkee, 
a veteran of the Civil War. Two daughters of Jonathan Sober, 
Delilah and Delaney, also came to Geauga County at an early date. 


Around 1830 Jonathan Sober came to Geauga County and bought 
some land along Clay Street in Huntsburg froma man named Breck. 
He remained here until 1844 when he and his wife returned to the 
State of New York where they spent their declining years. Some of 
his family went west to Michigan when that region was rather new. 
A daughter of Jonathan named Delaney married a Mr. Manning in 
Geauga County. When Joseph Smith built his church in Kirtland, 
Mr. Manning and wife Delaney, joined the Mormons. In 1846, 
when the Mormons went west, the Mannings went with them. At 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Delaney returned to Ohio to live the balance 
of her life there. Mr. Manning and his sons went on west to Salt 
Lake and he became a bishop and some of his descendants became 
officials in the Church of The Latter Day Saints. 


In 1833 William Van Renssalaer Sober, called Ranse, came 
to Huntsburg from New York and located along Clay Street ona 
fifty acre farm that had been purchased by his father, Jonathan 
Sober. On January 25, 1842 Ranse married Pluma Adams, daughter 
of Roswell Adams, in Concord which is between Chardon and 
Painesville. She was born May 18, 1815 in Barkhamsted, Conn. 
and died in Huntsburg, February 11, 1888. She went with her par- 
ents to Ohio by ox cart in 1821. Ranse Sober died March 16, 1868. 
He was called a bookish man and possessed many books and volumes 
of records. One volume that would have been much prized, was 
a record of the Sober lineage. All these books were burned when 
fire destroyed the Sober home on Clay Street about 1895. Many 
years ago a man named Sober came to Huntsburg from Michigan 
and made a copy of the Sober record for himself. Years later 
this copy came into the hands of Stephen Olds of Hillsdale, Mich., 
a Sober descendant and himself a bookish man, owning many books. 
Olds preserved the Sober record, but, at his death, the record 
fell into hands of strangers and, no doubt, was lost forever. 


William Van Renssalaer and Pluma Sober had six children. 
George W. Sober was born April 25, 1844. He married Jennie 
Bales and located at Bridgman, Mich. Three children were born 
to them, two sons and a daughter. 


Sylvia A. Sober was born Nov. 14, 1845. On July 3, 1884 she 


was married to Amos Hues of Windsor, Ohio. Dwight Hues was 
their son. Sylvia died Sept. 26, 1926. . . 
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Edgar C. Sober was born March 16, 1847. He never married. 
Warren R. Sober was born Sept. 7, 1849; as a young man he rode 
for some time with an old doctor in Geauga County then took a 
course in the Eclectic Medical School in Cincinnati. He then 
located in south-western Michigan where he married Velma Adams. 
They had four children: Clyde, Jay, Hazeland Charlott. For many 
years Dr. Sober was a practicing physician in Hartford, Michigan. 
Franklin A. Sober was born April 2, 1851. He married Mary 
They had one child, Lottie. Frank died November 26, 1896. 


My father, James Ridley Sober, was born Feb. 13, 1843. He 
was the eldest child of William Van Renssalaer and Pluma Sober. 
As a youth he suffered a broken bone in an accident and was a 
cripple the rest of his life. He could not go to the War, but one 
winter, during the War, he worked for the Government in a hospital 
near Washington, D. C. As a young man he, and a neighbor boy, 
Luman Stanton, worked for an early day stockdrover named Fields 
Warner. On one occasion they helped drive a herd of cattle over- 
land to the Philadelphia Live Stock Market. They walked the entire 
distance to Philadelphia, but rode the train on the return journey 
to Geauga County. 


For a score of years, James R. Sobers was in the livestock 
business as a buyer and dealer in Ohio. In 1882 he went to Otoe 
County, Nebraska. Inthe spring of 1884 he went to Jefferson County, 
Nebraska, bought land and improved it. On Dec. 10, 1884 he 
married Lizzie A. Black of North Page, Iowa and they established 
a home on this new land. Mrs. Lizzie A. B. Sobers was born 
June 17, 1857 and died June 22, 1921 at Haddam, Kansas. To this 
union was born Guy Dwight Sobers and James Harold Sobers. 
Having sold his Nebraska land, James H. Sobers moved to Kansas 
in 1892 and again purchased land which they improved. They lived 
in Kansas the remaining years of their lives. James R. Sobers 
died March 29, 1916; he spelled his name with six letters: ‘‘Sobers.’’ 


A Rural Scene and Happy Youth 
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THE GENEALOGY: 


I-1. Jonathan Sober, 
m. Hulda 
Of their sixteen children, three were: 
II-1. Enoch Sober, 
1-2. Benjamin Sober, 
IIl-16. William Van Renssalaer Sober, b. March 6, 1810; 
d. March 16, 1868. 


I-1. H-1. Enoch Sober, 
m. Clara Carruthers. 
One of their children was: 
II-1. John Sober. 


I-1. H-1. I-1. John Sober, 
m. Hariet Cobb of Canton, Ohio. 
One of their children was: 
IV-1. Myron Sober, b. Jan. 5, 1875; d. Feb. 23, 1958. 


I-1. M-1. MWI-1. IV-1. Myron Sober, 
m. May Hill, March 11, 1913 in Chardon, Ohio, 
b. May 6, 1889 in Orange, Ohio. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Harriet Sober, 
2. Esther Sober, (Died in infancy), 
V-3. James Sober, 
4. Betty Jane Sober. 
1. 


I-1. IV-1. V-1. Harriet Sober, 
m. Leonard Buckholdt of Cleveland, Ohio. __ 
Their five children: Myron Sober 
VI-1. Charleen Buckholdt, b. June 10, 1937, 

VI-2. Leonard J. Buckholdt, b. June 2, 1939, 

VI-3. Gertrude Buckholdt, b. Aug. 9, 1941, 

VI-4. Eleanor Buckholdt, b. Sept. 9, 1942, 

VI-5. Terrillann Buckholdt, b. Jan. 16, 1952. 


I-1. H-1. HI-1. IV-1. V-3. James Sober, 
m. Dorothy Gladding of Painesville, Ohio. 
Their six children: 
VI-1. James C. Sober, Jr., b. Oct. 2, 1947; d. Sept. 7, 1959, 
VI-2. William M. Sober, b. Oct. 17, 1948, 
VI-3. Dorothy M. Sober, b. Oct. 4, 1949, 
VI-4. Mary Ann Sober, b. Jan. 19, 1951, 
VI-5. Karen Lea Sober, b. Dec. 25, 1956, 
VI-6. Sherrylyn Sober, b. April 14, 1958. 


I-1. H-1. WI-1. IV-1. V-4. Betty Jane Sober, 
m. William Leslein of West Farmington, Ohio. 
Their five children: 
VI-1. William Leslein, Jr., b. Dec. 28, 1944, 
VI-2. Doris Mae Leslein, b. Dec. 4, 1947, 
VI-3. Donald Eugene Leslein, b. Aug. 16, 1951, 
VI-4. Laura Marie Leslein, b. March 12, 1953, 
VI-5. Susan Grace Leslein, b. Sept. 4, 1954. 
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I-1. IIl-2. Benjamin Sober, 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


m. Eliza , 
They had three children: two boys and a daughter; both boys lost their 
lives in the Civil War. The daughter, Kate Sober, married a Mr. Durkee. 


I-16. William Van Renssalaer Sober, 

m. Pluma Adams, Jan. 25, 1842, 
b. May 18, 1815; d. Feb. 11, 1888. 

Their six children: 

IiI-1. James Ridley Sobers, b. Feb. 13, 1843; d. March 29, 1916, 

IlI-2. George W. Sober, b. April 25, 1844, 

IlI-3. Sylvia A. Sober, b. Nov. 14, 1845; d. Sept. 28, 1926, 

Ill-4. Edgar C. Sober, b. March 16, 1847, (Never married); d. Jan. 30, 
1934, 

IlI-5. Warren H. Sober, b. Sept. 7, 1849, 

II-6. Franklin A. Sober, b. April 2, 1851. 


II-16. II-1. James Ridley Sobers, 

m. Lissie A. Black, Dec. 10, 1884 (Of North Page, Iowa), 
b. June 17, 1857; d. June 22, 1921 at Haddam, Kansas. 

Their two sons: 

IV-1. Guy Dwight Sobers, b. Sept. 22, 1885 at Diller, Jefferson County, 
Nebraska, 

IV-2. James Harold Sobers, b. Jan. 14, 1900 at Clay Center, Kan. 


I-16. WI-1. IV-1. Guy Dwight Sobers, 
m. ist. Eula Ruth Douce, Sept. 6, 1921, 
b. Sept. 19, 1887; d. Oct. 23, 1927. 
Their one child: 
V-1. Harriet Ruth Sobers, b. June 17, 1922. 


I-16. MI-1. IV-1. V-1. Harriet Ruth Sobers, 
m. Roland Clark of Tujunga, California. 

Their one child: 

VI-1. Judith Ann Clark, b. Aug. 4, 1948, 

VI-2. Dwight Edmund Clark, b. Nov. 11,, 1959. 


I-16. MI-1. IV-1. Guy Dwight Sobers, 
m. 2nd. Nellie Myrtle Jones, Aug. 29, 1932, 
d. Feb. 19, 1959. 


II-16. WI-1. IV-2. James Harold Sobers, 
m. Ora Walden in 1921 of Haddam, Kansas, 
b. April 3, 1901; d. Aug. 18, 1958 in Atchison, Kan. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Charles Sobers, 
V-2. Bonnie Sobers. 


IIl-16. I-3. Sylvia A. Sober, 
m. Amos Hues of Windsor, Ohio, July 3, 1884. 


The foregoing information was furnished by: Guy Dwight Sobers of Glen- 
dale, Calif.; Mrs. William Leslein of Chardon, Ohio. 
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The Henry Stanton Family 


By Lou Stanton 


The history of the Stanton family is not a colorful one, nor one 
of outstanding accomplishment; rather it is aprosaic narrative of a 
good, dependable, old Yankee family! The Stantons were not given 
to pushing themselves into the limelight, but were content to sit 
back and let those who cared to do so, forge ahead. One charac- 
teristic of the family in Huntsburg gave rise to the saying ‘‘Stanton 
time’’ — the Stantons being expected to arrive at gatherings, pro- 
grams, etc. somewhere around 15 or 20 minutes late! I do not state 
this fact because I am proud of it but for the reason that it may 
furnish an insight into the character of this family. 


Henry Stanton, the first of the clan to settle in Huntsburg, was 
the son of Jason Stanton and Sabra Olin Stanton and was born on 
Jan. 21, 1798 in Preston, Conn. He married Minerva Smith of Win- 
sted, Conn., who was born Jan. 2, 1803. This marriage took place 
on Nov. 7, 1825. 


They were the parents of 5 children: Henry, who died at the 
age of 10; Harvey who died in Salem, Oregon; Minerva, wife of 
Samuel Pinney, who died in Mitchelville, Ia.; Jason T. died in 
Collins, Ia., and Luman H. who also made Huntsburg his home, and 
of whom we shall write more, later. . 


Henry Stanton and Minerva, his wife, came to Pennsylvania 
soon after their marriage, where all of their children were born in 
Wayne County, except Luman. They then moved to Marathon, 
Courtland County, New York. Here Luman Henry Stanton was born 
July 27, 1838. The family later came to Mentor, Ohio, where they 
lived until about 1847 when they purchased a farm on Claridon 
Road (at the bend) later being knownasthe Chas. Smith farm, about 
1-1/2 miles from Chardon. This farm is now owned by J. Stumpf. 
Here the mother, Minerva, died on Nov. 27, 1851. 


On Oct. 27, 1853, Henry Stanton married Mrs. Persis Leland, 
widow of Lewis Leland, and came to live in Huntsburg with her on 
her farm on the Chardon-Damon Road, about one mile and a quarter 
east of what was then known as Joint (a little settlement where the 
boundaries of Huntsburg, Claridon, Montville and Hambden came 
together. Hence — the name.) This farm was later known as the 
Gilbert Smith farm. 
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Henry Stanton also brought with him his son Luman, then a boy 
of about 15. Persis Stanton was akind and sympathetic stepmother 
to the young boy, who also enjoyed the companionship of another 
boy of about his own age, Major Leland, her youngest son. 


Henry Stanton was a powerfully built man, tall, and with large 
hands and feet and strong features. Hisclear, blue eyes looked out 
of his kindly countenance with a direct gaze, and his firm chin and 
the set of his jaw would lead you to think that here was a man who 
had a purpose in life and knew what he wanted. He was a farmer 
and a shoemaker. As to his ancestry, the first Stanton came to 
New England in 1635 from England, after having first come to Vir- 
ginia. He was quite an important and colorful citizen of Preston, 
Conn., and gained great distinction as a court interpreter for the 
Indians. He was Thomas Stanton. 


Luman Stanton, who spent the most of his life in Huntsburg after 
he was 15 years of age, attended schoolas a boy in Cleveland, Kirt- 
land, Huntsburg, then went to ‘‘select’’ school in Claridon and Hamb- 
den, under Seth Edson, a well-known educator of Geauga County 
around the middle of the 19th century. He later taught school in 
Geauga County ‘‘district schools’’ and at Lowell, Mich., but finally 
became a farmer and house painter, also doing woodwork finishing 
by painting, or ‘‘graining,’’ which is finishing woodwork witha 
series of tools to look like the natural wood grain. He was a very 
expert workman and his services as a ‘‘grainer’’ were much in 
demand. 


On Nov. 16, 1863, he married Maretta D. Quiggle of Hambden, 
daughter of John Quiggle, Jr. and Abigail Young Quiggle. Her 
grandfather, John Quiggle, Sr., having emigrated to Hambden from 
Juniatta County, Penn. They came by way of Brookfield, Ohio, 
where they stopped with their family of young children, and lived 
for about a year before coming on to Hambden. Maretta Stanton’s 
mother was Abigail Young, daughter of John Young of Middlefield, 
Ohio, descendant of the original Quaker Young who settled on Swine 
Creek. 


Maretta Quiggle Stanton, after having attended ‘‘select school’’ 
under Seth Edson, also taught school, in Parkman and Montville, 
in district schools. 


After their marriage they lived in New Lyme, Ohio, also at 
Claridon, before coming to Huntsburg to live onthe farm purchased 
by his father on the Chardon-Windsor Road, across the road from 
the farm where his father, Henry Stanton lived after marrying 
Persis Leland. This farm was later known as the George Merwin 
farm, and is now owned by Harry Stefansky. 


Here the Luman Stanton family lived for several years where 
three children were born: a son who died at birth; Harry Jay, on 
Oct. 29, 1867, and Nancy Minerva, on Sept. 23, 1869 and who died 
on Sept. 16, 1887. 
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They had also taken into their family a niece of Mrs. Stanton, 
Mary Hannah Shull, whose mother died leaving her, a baby of 6 
weeks. She was reared as their own child and was given the same 
tender care and consideration as their own children. She later 
married Roscoe Strong of Huntsburg and died in Chardon at the 
age of 80 years. They had no children. 


In 1872 Luman Stanton and family moved to a farm on the 
corner of Clay St. and the Chardon-Windsor Road (northeast 
corner), Henry Stanton having purchased this farm from Chas. 
Burns. Ten years later he came here to be cared for by his son 
and family, as he and his wife were unable to keep house by them- 
selves any longer. Mrs. Stanton went to live with her daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Segar, until her death. 


The fourth child of Luman and Maretta Stanton was born here 
on Apr. 28, 1875, Pearl Maud (now Mrs. Richard Denton of Char- 
don). 


Maretta Stanton was a wonderful homemaker — afine cook and 
a very good housekeeper and manager. Herlatchstring was always 
out for the other children of the neighborhood, who spent many days 
and nights with the Stanton children. The Stanton home was a hos- 
pitable one and ‘‘Pa’’ and ‘‘Ma’’ Stanton were favorites with these 
visitors, and became ‘‘Grandpa’’ and ‘‘Grandma’’ Stanton to the 
younger generation of neighbor children. What greater tribute? 


Luman Stanton was a well read and scholarly man and enjoyed 
reading. He was an obliging neighbor and many a Sunday one or 
more friends or neighbors who couldn’t take the time to visit a 
barber would drop in for ‘‘Lu”’ to shear the long hair which hadn’t 
been cut for some time (nor shampooed)! This was especially true 
of the spring season when it got warm enough for the winter crop 
of hair to be shed! This was done without remuneration, of course. 


Luman and Maretta Stanton made their home here until after 
their Golden Wedding, finally becoming unable to care for them- 
selves at home. They then went to Chardon to be with their daughter 
Pearl (Mrs. Richard Denton), and husband, where Mrs. Stanton died 
July 18, 1918, at the age of nearly 74, and Mr. Stanton died Jan. 9, 
1926, at the age of 87. They are buried in the family lot at Hunts- 
burg Cemetery, Huntsburg Center. 


Harry Jay Stanton, the eldest of the (living) children of Luman 
and Maretta Stanton, attended school at the Clay St. one room school, 
and later learned his father’s trade, house painting, also paper- 
hanging, at which he worked while he resided in Huntsburg. He 
married Magdalana Spohn, daughter of Andreas Daggars Spohn and 
Louisa Zahrt Spohn, natives of Germany who had both come to New 
York State, later marrying there. ‘‘Lana’’ Spohn (as she was 
called) was born on Nov. 4, 1871 in Utica, N. Y. 
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Harry and ‘‘Lana’’ Stanton were married on Jan. 28, 1893, in 
Middlefield, and after their marriage went to live in Collinwood 
(Cleveland) where he worked at painting where he was employed by 
Frank Cook. A daughter Lou was born here and about Nov. Ist, 
1893, the little family moved to Huntsburg with the Luman Stanton 
family. They lived in Huntsburg until 1921, when they came to 
Chardon and Harry Stanton and his daughter Lou are living there 
at the present time. 


After living with his parents for a part of a year, the Harry 
Stanton family moved to what hadbeen the Weller place on the south 
side of the Chardon-Windsor Road about 1/8 mile from ‘‘Stanton’s’’ 
Corner. This farm was owned by Decker Beardsley at the time 
and was later sold to William and Nancy Leland, whose farm 
joined this land on the east and south. Here they made their home 
until after the birth of a son, Hal, Jan. 10, 1895, when they pur- 
chased the house where they had been living, from Mr. Leland (for 
$20.00) and moved it onto five acres of land from the northwest 
corner of Luman Stanton’s farm, where they were to live (after 
building a new house on the site ofthe old one after this was moved 
a few rods east and usedforabarn) until the fall of 1906, when they 
sold the five acres to Frank and Bessie Jenks of Middlefield, and 
bought the farm which was known as the Ervin Beardsley farm 
across the road from where they had lived, and a little distance 
north. 


While living on the five acres Harry Stanton worked at his 
trade and also did a little farming, keeping a horse and cow. He 
thinks he has worked in nearly every house in Huntsburg, besides 
a great number in Claridon, Montville, and surrounding towns, 
during his long years of painting andpaperhanging. The best wages 
he got at this time was 25¢ per hour for a 10 hour day, and the eggs 
that his chickens laid sold at 15¢ a dozen, butter likewise bringing 
all of 15¢ per pound! He was clerk of Clay St. Board of Ed. for 
several years. 


Mrs. Stanton, besides managing her household (a third child, 
Kathryn Elizabeth, having been born June 7, 1907) and tending her 
garden and helping with the milking, was active in the Methodist 
Church at Huntsburg and the Pathfinder Literary Club there, and 
also found time to give many entertainments throughout the county 
where she furnished readings. In this way she earned $5.00 per 
evening, also being paid with quilts, etc., which organizations 
furnished. She was a talented elocutionist and had about 50 readings 
which she could give after rehearsing the ones selected to give at 
an entertainment. She also coached a number of plays which dif- 
ferent organizations would give in endeavoring to collect funds. 
She was also active in pageants, etc. for historical commemora- 
tions, and won many prizes in elocutionary contests in the county. 
She wrote a number of poems, one of which ‘‘Saint Peter and the 
Farmer’s Wife’’ is found on page 372. She also helped with the 
programs at ‘‘Farmers’ Institutes’’ in different places in the 
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county. Mrs. Stanton, before her marriage, taught school at 
Chardon Center. 


This Stanton home was also a popular gathering place of the 
neighborhood and while the family was growing to adulthood, was 
a lively spot. 


Mrs. Stanton was a member of the Methodist Church at Hunts- 
burg and here the family attended church. 


When Kathryn Stanton finished the 8th grade and it was time to 
think of high school, the family decided to move to Chardon, so 
Hal Stanton, the son, with his young wife and family (a little boy 
and girl) came to occupy and run the farm. Mrs. ‘‘Lana’’ Stanton 
died at her home at 226 S. Hambden St., Chardon, on Sept. 15, 1945, 
and is buried in the Chardon cemetery. 


Pearl Stanton, the daughter of Luman and Maretta Stanton, 
attended school at the Clay St. School and later boarded in Chardon 
and attended Chardon High School. She received a teaching certi- 
ficate and taught school in the Forshey District in Montville and 
at the Clay St. District in Huntsburg. She was also an elocutionist 
and took prizes in contests, receiving a medal in a Demarest Con- 
test. In 1897, she married Richard Denton, a printer, from Char- 
don, who was born July 27, 1864, and went to live at Chardon where 
she resided many years. Mrs. Denton passed away May 17, 1962 
at the home of her niece, Miss Lou Stanton. 


Upon the death of Luman and Maretta Stanton, Richard and 
Pearl Denton became the owners of the Luman Stanton farm, and 
when Mr. Denton’s health became impaired, they moved to the 
farm where they lived for 14 years. He later became able to work 
at his old job as editor of the Geauga Republican Record, on which 
paper he worked for more than 50 years. He was also reporter 
for the Cleveland Press and wrote many local stories of human 
interest for these papers while living in Huntsburg, with the help 
of Mrs. Denton who operated the typewriter. They also took camera 
pictures to accompany the stories, in different parts of the County. 
Mr. Denton ultimately retired and they sold the farm and moved to 
Chardon where he passed away in 1951. 


Maretta Lou Stanton, the eldest of the children of Harry and 
‘‘Lana’’ Stanton, was born Sept. 16, 1893, and attended school at the 
one room school on Clay St. Having passed the Patterson 8th grade 
examination which provided for the district paying tuition on this 
basis to a high school, she attended Chardon High School for two 
years, then secured a teaching certificate and taught four years, 
one in Montville, the other three at the Clay St. school. She then 
attended Oberlin Business College for two years, and worked part 
of one year for the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions at Cleve- 
land, later working two years at the Maplecrest Stock Farm oper- 
ated by Dan and Lillian Dimmick at Claridon, where the office at 
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the farm handled the clerical work of selling young Holstein stock 
developed at the farm. She then went to work in the office of the 
Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. in Cleveland for about two years, later 
working in the law office of H. O. Bostwick in Chardon for several 
years. 


In Sept. 1925, she became office assistant and County Attend- 
ance Officer in the office of County Superintendent, L. W. Reese, 
who held this office for nearly two years, when F. R. Schofield 
became County Superintendent. She holds this position at the 
present time. She is a member of the Chardon Methodist Church, 
and Dawn Rebekah Lodge at Burton. She taught a Sunday School 
class at the Chardon Methodist Church for about 30 years. 


Hal Stanton, second ofthe children of Harry Stanton and ‘‘Lana’’ 
Stanton attended the Clay St. one room school, and as he grew older, 
ran the Stanton farm while his father worked at painting and paper- 
hanging. When about 17 he started work on the Maplecrest Stock 
Farm in Claridon where he was to work for the next 8 or 10 years. 
He married Florence Burwig, daughter of August and Alvina Stapel 
Burwig of Hambden on Nov. 1, 1914. She had attended school in the 
one room school where Maretta Stanton attended also as a young 
girl, later at Hambden Center. She had been employed at the 
Geauga County Home for several yearsatthetime of her marriage. 


Harry Burwig Stanton (born Nov. 28, 1915) and Betty Jane 
Stanton (born July 16, 1919) were born while the family lived at the 
Maplecrest Farm. 


They came to Huntsburg in 1920 andoccupiedthe Harry Stanton 
farm for several years, later purchasing the farm known as the 
Sober Farm, later the Durkee farm, on the northwest corner of 
Clay St. and the Chardon-Windsor Road, where they still live. 
Here their third child, Calvin Clyde, was born on Jan. 14, 1927. 
They also own and operate the Harry Stanton farm. 


Hal Stanton has ever been a civic minded citizen of the town, 
has been a member of the Huntsburg Board of Education, served 
as clerk of the Board for several years, has held offices in the 
church and Grange, having held the office of Master of the Grange. 
He has always put forth a helping hand wherever needed in the 
community and in his neighborhood. 


Hal and Florence Stanton have cared for a number of under- 
privileged children under the supervision of the Cleveland Welfare 
Board, in their home at different times. These boys and girls, 
now having grown to manhood and womanhood, still look upon them 
as their ‘‘folks.’’ 


Kathryn Stanton (born June 7, 1907) in Huntsburg, attended the 
Clay St. School (one year at the Joint School, when the children were 
transported from the Clay St. district because of their scarcity 
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in number) and moved to Chardon with her parents and attended 
high school and graduated there in 1924. She later graduated from 
Kent State University and taught in schools in Middlefield Town- 
ship (Town Line), Huntsburg Center, E. Claridon and Spencer Dis- 
trict, and is at present teaching in Hambden. She married Clyde 
Harrison on July 12, 1930. They have two children, Mrs. Dolores 
Foster, and Patrick Lee Harrison, also four grandchildren. She 
lives with her husband and son Patrick on Huntington St., Chardon. 
She is active in educational pursuits, and in the Chardon Methodist 
Church. 


Harry and Calvin Stanton, and Betty Stanton (Hale) Waage, child- 
ren of Hal and Florence Stanton, at present all live in Huntsburg 
with their families. 


Harry Stanton, Jr., born in Claridon, attended school at the 
Clay St. School and later graduated from High School at Huntsburg. 
He was an entertainer on several Radio Stations — at Youngstown, 
Toledo and Ashtabula, then entered the Army and was stationed in 
London at the time of the disastrous air raids there when the fight- 
ing in World War II was at its height, being in the Air Corps. 


While in the Army he married Rosemary Stefanic of Youngs- 
town, and after being honorably discharged came back to Geauga 
County and lived in Chardon where he was salesman for building 
Supplies and fixtures. While living here it was discovered that 
Harry was suffering from Tuberculosis. He was admitted to the 
Veterans’ Hospital at Brecksville where a long, serious illness 
was experienced. Several operations (the last, the removal of 
several ribs to make it possible to deflate the diseased lung) fol- 
lowed, resulting finally in his dismissal from the hospital with the 
dread disease arrested! 


During this time Rosemary Stanton contracted the disease from 
her husband and she had to also spend several sad, disheartening 
months at the Tubercular Sanitarium at Yellow Springs, Ohio (Oak 
Ridge). She too was finally dismissed and eventually also became 
an arrested case. They are now both able to pursue a normal life, 
and make their home on what was formerly the Frank Tucker home, 
about 1/2 mile north of Huntsburg Center. Harry is a salesman. 
They have a son Dennis, who is 10, and a daughter Susan born 
Aug. 6, 1956. 


Betty Stanton (Waage) has always lived in Huntsburg with the 
exception of two years spent with her husband, Claude Hale, Jr. 
(and two daughters) operating a restaurant in Eustis, Florida, 
where he died of a heart condition several years ago. 


Betty attended, as did her brother Harry, the school at Clay 
St. and graduated from Huntsburg High School, where she won 
renown on the girls’ basketball team. She attended Kent State 
University for a short time before her marriage. 
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After her husband’s death she and her two daughters, Nancy 
Lee (now 17), and Gayle Ann (now 14) came back to Huntsburg 
where they lived in the old Methodist parsonage which she and 
her husband had previously purchased. 


She married Einar Waage, Jr. of Huntsburg in 1951, and the 
family lives in this home. Betty is active in 4-H work, and Gayle 
Ann attends school at Huntsburg. Nancy was married to John 
Maurice Lechene of Pennsylvania on Sept. 5, 1959. 


Calvin Stanton, youngest child of Hal and Florence Stanton, 
attended school at Huntsburg and graduated from the High School. 
He began working at the Addressograph-Multigraph Co. in Cleve- 
land after finishing high school. After working several years 
here, he entered the Army where he wasin the Army of Occupation 
stationed in Germany at Frankfort and other points. 


Upon his discharge from the Army he came back to Huntsburg 
and began work again at the Addressograph-Multigraph. He mar- 
ried Jeannette Waage (sister of Einar Waage, Jr.) whose parents 
had purchased the old Luman Stanton farm; her father lives there 
at present. They with their three children, Thomas J. 9 years of 
age, Judith Elise, 7, and Russell David (Rusty) born Nov. 1, 1955, 
occupy their newly built home just west of his parents’ home. 
They are active in church and Grange affairs. 


This is the Story of the Stantons, agood old reliable Huntsburg 
family, and one of which Iam proud to be a member! July 4, 1955 


THE GENEALOGY: 


I-1. Jason Stanton, 


m. Sabra Olin. 

One of the children was: 

II-1. Henry Stanton, b. Jan. 21,1798in Preston, Conn.; d. May 1889, 
m. 1st. Minerva Smith of Winstead, Conn., Nov. 7, 1825; b.Jan. 

1803; d. Nov. 27, 1851. 

Their five children: 

IlI-1. Henry Stanton, Jr., died at the age of 10, 

III-2. Harvey Stanton, d. in Salem, Oregon, 

III-3. Minerva Stanton, d. in Mitchelville, Iowa, 
m. Samuel Pinney, 

IlI-4. Jason T. Stanton, d. in Collins, Iowa, 

III-5. Luman H. Stanton, b. July 27, 1838. 


I-1. II-1. Henry Stanton, 
m. 2nd. Mrs. Persis Leland, Oct. 27, 1853; b. ‘Od .OcielLp: 
1884. 
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I-1. I-1. MI-5. Luman H. Stanton, 
m. Mareta D. Quiggle of Hambden, Ohio, Nov. 16, 1863, b. Oct. 4, 1844. 
Their four children: 
IV-1. Son, died at birth, 
IV-2. Harry Jay Stanton, b. Oct. 29, 1867, 
IV-3. Nancy Minerva Stanton, b. Sept. 23, 1869; d. Sept. 16, 1887, 
IV-4. Pearl Maud Stanton, b. April 28, 1875; d. May 17, 1962 in Char- 

don, Ohio. 


I-1. H-1. WI-5. IV-2. Harry Jay Stanton, 
m. Magdalana Spohn, Jan. 28, 1893 in Middlefield, Ohio; b. Nov. 4, 
1871; in Utica, N. Y.; d. Sept. 15, 1945. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Maretta Lou Stanton, b. Sept. 16, 1893, 
V-2. Hal Stanton, b. Jan. 10, 1895, 
V-3. Kathryn Elizabeth Stanton, b. June 7, 1907. 


I-1. I-1. I-5. IV-2. V-2. Hal Stanton, 
m. Florence Burwig, Oct. 1, 1914. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. Harry Burwig Stanton, b. Nov. 28, 1915, 
VI-2. Betty Jane Stanton, b. July 16, 1919, 
VI-3. Calvin Clyde Stanton, b. Jan. 14, 1927. 


I-1. 0-1. M-5. IV-2. V-2. VI-1. Harry Burwig Stanton, 
m. Rosemary Stefanic of Youngstown, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1942. 
Their two children: 
VII-1. Dennis Stanton, b. April 25, 1950, 
VII-2. Susan Stanton, b. Aug. 6, 1956. 


I-1. H-1. MI-5. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Betty Jane Stanton, 
m. lst. Claude Hale, Jr., d. Aug. 1, 1950. 
Their two children: 

VII-1. Nancy Lee Hale, b. July 25, 1942, 
VII-2. Gayle Ann Hale, b. May 16, 1946. 


I-1. I-1. WI-5. IV-2. V-2. VI-2. Betty Jane Hale, 
m. 2nd. Einar Waage, Jr., Nov. 9th, 1951. 


I-1. O-1. M-5. IV-2. V-2. VI-3. Calvin Clyde Stanton, 
m. Jeannette Waage, Oct. 1, 1949. 
Their three children: 
Vil-1. Thomas J. Stanton, b. Aug. 17, 1951, 
VU-2. Judith Elise Stanton, b. Nov. 27, 1952, 
VII-3. Russell David Stanton, b. Nov. 1, 1955. 


I-1. H-1. MI-5. IV-2. V-3. Kathryn Elizabeth Stanton, 
m. Clyde Harrison, July 12, 1930. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Dolores Lou Harrison, b. Oct. 17, 1932, 
VI-2. Patrick Lee Harrison, b. March 17, 1945. 


I-1. O-1. WI-5. IV-2. V-3. VI-1. Dolores Lou Harrison, 
m. Elbert Foster, Nov. 5, 1949. 
Their five children: 
VII-1. Kathleen Rae Foster, b. Aug. 14, 1950, 
VII-2. Stephen Allen Foster, b. Nov. 1, 1951, 
VI-3. Susan Lee Foster, b. Feb. 24, 1953, 
VII-4. Cindy Lou Foster, b. June 6, 1954, 
VII-5. Rebecca Lynn Foster, b. Aug. 25, 1955. 


I-1. W-1. WI-5. IV-4. Pearl Maud Stanton, 
m. Richard Denton, Nov. 6, 1897, b. July 17, 1864; d. 1951. 
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The Harvey Strong Family 


I-1. Elder John Strong came to the United States from England and landed 
at Nanausket, Mass., May 30, 1630, 
I-18. Jerizah Strong was the youngest of John’s eighteen children. 
IlI-1. Amasa Strong, b. 1789; d. 1825 at Horthampton, Mass. He 
was the eldest of Jerizah’s eight children. Four of the sons 
moved to Huntsburg, Ohio. 
IV-1. Noble Strong, 
IV-2. Truman Strong, 
IV-3. Harvey Strong, 
IV-4. Baxter Strong. 
All of whom lived and died in Huntsburg, except Truman who 
died in Wisconsin. 


I-1. 0-18. HI-1. IV-3. Harvey Strong, 
m. Lydia Burroughs. 
Had five sons and four daughters. 
The sons were: 
V-1. Amasa Strong, 
V-2. Lewis Strong, 
V-3. James Strong, b. Sept. 8, 1819; d. Feb. 15, 1905, 
V-4. David Strong, 
V-5. Harvey Strong, Jr., b. in Huntsburg, Nov. 4, 1831; d. in Hunts- 
burg, Sept. 21, 1874. 


I-1. 0-18. II-1. IV-3. V-3. James Strong, 
m. Eunice Deidamia Clapp, May 10, 1848, daughter of Russell Clapp of 
Westhampton, Mass., b. Sept. 13, 1820; d. 1891. 
Their three children: 
VI-1. Charles Mahlon Strong, b. April 27, 1852, 
VI-2. Lewis Baker Strong, b. Jan. 3, 1858; d. 1922, 
VI-3. Lizzie Eunice Strong, b. July 28, 1860; d. Feb. 1, 1931. 


I-1. I-18. II-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-1. Charles Mahlon Strong, 
m. Rose Gorsline, a teacher in the New Lyme Institute, New Lyme, O. 
Their two children: 
VUl-1. Hugh Strong, b. Oct. 6, 1885, 
VUl-2. Leigh Strong, b. 1889. 


I-1. 0-18. Il-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-1. VII-1. Hugh Strong, 
m. Vera Collier, June 30, 1934, b. June 7, 1892. 
Their three children: 

VIll-1. Rose Strong, 
Vill-2. Earl Strong, 
VUl-3. Hugh Strong, Jr. 


I-1. I-18. II-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-1. VUl-1. VUI-1. Rose Strong, 
m. Lyall Huntoon, August, 1936. 
Their four children: 
IX-1. Lyall Huntoon, Jr. 
IX-2. Phillis Huntoon, 
IX-3. Martha Huntoon, 
IX-4. Jeanette Huntoon. 
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I-1. 


. 0-18. H-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-2. Lewis Baker Strong, 


m. Flora Adelaide Gorsline, April 7, 1881, b. 1858; d. 1912. 
Their two children: 

VUl-1. Gertrude Flora Strong, b. Dec. 15, 1882, d. Dec. 3, 1950, 
VI-2. Ethel Strong, b. 1885; d. 1890. 


. O-18. H-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-2. VU-1. Gertrude Flora Strong, 


m. Earl Rupert Maltbie, Nov. 2, 1904, b. April 6, 1882; d. Dec. 16, 
1958. 

Their four children: 

Vill-1. Clarence Baker Maltbie, b. Sept. 10, 1906, 

Vil-2. Paul Willard Maltbie, b. May 24, 1910, 

Vill-3. Mildred Gertrude Maltbie, b. Feb. 3, 1915, 

Vil-4. Carl William Maltbie, b. March 7, 1918. 


. 0-18. M-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-2. VU-2. Vill-1. Clarence Baker Maltbie, 


m. Lillian Isabel Parrish, April 2, 1930, b. May 15, 1909. 
Their two children: 

IX-1. Martin Earl Maltbie, b. April 27, 1931, 

IX-2. William Merle Maltbie, b. Oct. 11, 1932. 


. 0-18. M-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-2. VU-2. VIll-2. Paul Willard Maltbie, 


m. Irene Beatrice Worrell, Aug. 24, 1929, b. Sept. 29, 1906. 


. 0-18. H-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-2. VU-2. VII-3. Mildred Gertrude Maltbie, 


m. Dale Darling Magargil, June 28, 1956, b. Dec. 19, 1896. 


. 0-18. M-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-2. Vil-2. VII-4. Carl William Maltbie, 


m. Mary Elizabeth White, April 10, 1939, b. Sept. 3, 1912. 
Their two children: 

IX-1. Nancy Elizabeth Maltbie, b. Sept. 6, 1942, 

IX-2. Michael Earl Maltbie, b. Oct. 27, 1943. 


. 0-18. W-1. IV-3. V-3. VI-3. Lizzie Eunice Strong, 


m. Charles D. Parks, Aug. 1, 1878, b. Dec. 12, 1842; d. Feb. 2, 1920. 
Their one child: (Adopted) 
VU-1. Almena M. Parks, b. Feb. 27, 1879, 

m. Carl Roberts, Feb. 16, 1918, b. July 4, 1881; d. Jan. 20, 1955. 


. 0-18. M-1. IV-3. V-5. Harvey Strong, Jr., 


m. ist. Arabel Moffet, b. ; d. 1870. 

Their five children: 

VI-1. Leora Strong, b. Nov. 6, 1859; d. 1943, 

VI-2. Lucy Strong, b. Oct. 31, 1863; d. June 13, 1947, 
VI-3. Elva Strong, b. May 30, 1864; d. Sept. 5, 1902, 
ViI-4. Clara Strong, 

VI-5. Delbert Strong. 


. 0-18. W-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. Leora 


Strong, 
m. Will A. Moffet of Saranac, Mich., Feb. 18, 1881, b. 1860; d. 1930. 
Their four children: 
VUl-1. Bessie Moffet, b. June 22, 1885; d. July 19, 1953, 
VU-2. Belle Moffet, b. Dec. 27, 1889; d. Oct., 1892, 
VU-3. Floyd Moffet, b. March 24, 1894, 
Vu-4. Fred Moffet, b. Aug. 1, 1900; d. Nov., 1900. 


H-18. OI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VU-1. Bessie May Moffet, 
m. Estle Locke Thompson, June 21, 1905 at Barton, N. Dak., b. April 
30, 1875; d. Jan. 20, 1953. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


Their seven children: 

VUI-1. Elbert E. Thompson, b. April 5, 1906 in Wolford, N. Dakota, 
VIlI-2. Hattie Leora Thompson, b. June 18, 1907 in Rugby, N. Dakota, 
VUlI-3. Esther May Thompson, b. Aug. 20, 1908 in Rugby, N. Dakota, 
Villl-4. Daisy Thompson, b. March 5, 1911 in Rugby, N. Dakota, 

VIll-5. Leona Iola Thompson, b. Aug. 11, 1912 in Rugby, N. Dakota, 
VII-6. Ruth Elizabeth Thompson, b. May 19, 1921 in Rugby, N. Dakota, 
VIll-7. Lois Thompson, b. Jan. 4, 1926 in Chinook, Montana. 


IIl-18. I-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VII-1. VII-1. Elbert E. Thompson, 
m. Stella H. Anseth, July 7, 1925, b. March 3, 1907. 

Their three children: All married. 

IX-1. Jane Ann Thompson, 

IX-2. William E. Thompson, 

IX-3. Larry E. Thompson. 


IIl-18. DI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VU-1. VIN-2. Hattie Leora Thompson, 
m. Edward Hay, 

Their four children, all married: 

IX-1. Walter Hay, 

IX-2. Estle Hay, 

IX-3. Darlene Hay, 

IX-4. Leora Hay. 


. 0-18. OI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VUl-1. VUI-3. Esther May Thompson, 


m. Oswald Olson, 

Their two children, married: 
IX-1. Joyce Olson, 

IX-2. Garry Olson. 


. I-18. OI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VUl-1. VUI-4. Daisy Thompson, 


m. Glenn Harboldt. 

Their four children, all married: 
IX-1. June Harboldt, 

IX-2. Joan Harboldt, 

IX-3. James Harboldt, 

IX-4. Roy Harboldt. 


. 1-18. MI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VUI-1. VI0-5. Leona Iola Thompson, 


m. Dow Butler, 
Their four children, all married except Susan: 
IX-1. Arlene Butler, 

IX-2. Mae Butler, 

IX-3. Patsy Butler, 

IX-4. Susan Butler. 


. H-18. I-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VII-1. VUI-6. Ruth Elizabeth Thompson, 


m. R. M. Oswald. 
Their four children: 
IX-1. Kenneth Oswald, 
IX-2. Patsy Oswald, 
IX-3. Steven Oswald, 
IX-4. Meridith Oswald. 


. 0-18. MI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1, VII-1. VII-7. Lois Thompson, 


m. Vernon Michaelson. 
Their two children: 

IX-1. William Michaelson, 
IX-2. Edward Michaelson. 


H-18. 1-1 5-IV-32°V-5.4Vi- 15 VIE3:. Floyd Moffet, 
m. Donna Flatt, Sept. 23, 1920. 
Their two children: 
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Mrs. Malissa Latham’s children were: 


. 0-18. MI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-4. Clara Strong, 


. 0-18. OI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-5. Harvey Strong, 


VIti-1. Muriel Jean Moffet, b. Aug. 30, 1927, 
VI0-2. Roy Wayne Moffet, b. Jan. 25, 1930. 


. I-18. II-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VU-3. VOI-1. Muriel Jean Moffet, 


m. Eugene Bellino, March 7, 1949. 
Their five children: 

IX-1. Patricia Jean Bellino, 

IX-2. Joanie Louise Bellino, 

IX-3. Nancy Marie Bellino, 

IX-4. Susan Diane Bellino, 

IX-5. Phillip Michael Bellino. 


. 1-18. M-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-1. VII-3. VUI-2. Roy Wayne Moffet, 


m. Joyce Olson, July 1, 1950. 
Their one child: 
IX-1. Vickie Lynn Moffet. 


. I-18. HI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-2. Lucy Strong, 


m. Clarence Spencer. 
Their one child: 
Vil-1. Anna Spencer, 
m. Milton Richardson. 
Their two children: 
VUlI-1. Howard Spencer Richardson, 
VUll-2. Catherine Richardson. 


. 1-18. H-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-2. Vil-1. VHl-1. 


VIll-1. Howard Spencer Richardson, 
m. Mary Lou Jones. 
Their three children: 
IX-1. Linda Jean Richardson, 
IX-2. Howard Allan Richardson, 
IX-3. Dawn Marie Richardson, b. May 1, 1959. 


. 0-18. I-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-2. VIl-1. VUI-2. Catherine Richardson, 


m. Bernard A. Taylor. 
Their one child: 
IX-1. Mark Allan Taylor, b. Sept. 9, 1956. 


. I-18. MI-1. IV-3. V-5. VI-3. Elva Strong, 


m. Frank Hannum. 
Please see the Lucas Hannum Sketch for this complete history. 


m. Howard H. Hurlbert. 


m. 2nd. Mrs. Melissa Latham, 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Julia Strong, 

m. Charlie Espey. 


Rev. Earnest Latham, Mrs. Melissa L. Strortg, 
Curtis Latham, 1869-1907. 
Archie Latham. 

For additional information please see the Philo Scott Chapter. 


The foregoing facts were furnished by: Mrs. Milton Richardson, Mrs. 


Allie P. Roberts, Mrs. Dale D. Magargil, Floyd Moffet, and Elbert E. 
Thompson. 
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The Henry M. Strong Family 


I-1. Henry Martin Strong, b. Nov. 25, 1834; d. June 1, 1904, 
m. Frances Pamelia Parsons, May 23, 1858, b. Oct. 7, 1837; d. Aug. 4, 
1918. 
Their one adopted child: 
Il-1. Florence Hattie Strong, b. Jan. 12, 1878; d. July 13, 1955, 
m. Andrew H. Anderson, Oct. 13, 1897, b. in Weswam, Sweden. 
Their one child: 
IlIl-1. Gladys Julia Anderson, b. Dec. 7, 1900 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
m. Golmar William Irwin, Sept. 12, 1925 in Cleveland, Ohio, b. Mar. 
20, 1900 in Pittsburg, Pa. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Iris Elaine Irwin, b. Feb. 21, 1930 in Cleveland, Ohio, 
m. Guy Edward Kersh, I, April 18, 1953in Cleveland, Ohio, b. Aug. 
16, 1930 in Ottawa, Ohio. 


Mrs. Gladys Anderson Irwin adds: 


‘‘Mother has told me many times how kind and thoughtful 
grandpa (Henry Strong) was; what a powerful voice he had, could 
stand in the road in front of his barn and discuss the plans of the 
day with uncle Otis Strong on the next farm. To me that is quite a 
distance. 


And my mother, the dearest mother I could ever want, always 
so kind and thoughtful of others. She had many friends. The under- 
taker, at mother’s passing, paid her one ofthe highest compliments 
when he said mother had such a beautiful face and that character 
was written in every feature. My mother was always a hard working 
person and always able to be independent and on her own until two 
weeks before she passed away. 


Grandma (Mrs. Frances Parsons Strong) lived with us in 
Cleveland until her death. She was such a kind, Christian woman 
and a good worker in our church. She was a blessing to mother 
and to me.’’ 


The above information submitted by Mrs. Gladys A. Irwin. 


SAY IT NOW 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend — till he be dead? 
Author Unknown. 
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The James Strong Family 


Amasa Strong, 
One of his sons was: 
II-1. James Strong, b. 1824; d. Sept. 19, 1896, 
m. lst. Charlotte Austin, b. 1836; d. Aug. 30, 1860. 
Their two children: 
III-1. Jennie Strong, 
IlI-2. Oscar Strong, b. Aug. 25, 1859; d. May 5, 1947in Huntsburg, O. 


II-1. James Strong, 

m. 2nd. Caroline Goodwin. 
Their one child: 

III-3. Adelaide Strong. 


II-1. II-2. Oscar Strong, 

m. Alice Lovell, May 18, 1889, b. May 5, 1864; d. June 12, 1936. 
Their four children: 

IV-1. Walter J. Strong, b. March 18, 1890 in Topeka, Kansas, 
-2. Maurice A. Strong, b. Nov. 12, 1894 in Topeka, Kansas, 
-3. Adelaide Strong, b. Nov. 15, 1897 in Topeka, Kansas, 

-4, Jennie May Strong, b. Sept. 4, 1902 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


2) ae 


IIl-1. II-2. IV-1. Walter J. Strong, 

m. Hazel Duggan, April 7, 1914. 

Their one child: 

V-1. Malcolm Strong, b. Nov. 27, 1914 in East Cleveland, O. 


. Ii-1. WI-2. IV-2. Maurice A. Strong, 


m. Jennie Visser, Aug. 1, 1917, b. July 13, 1894. 

Their four children: 

V-1. Pauline Marie Strong, b. March 1, 1923 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
V-2. June Anita Strong, b. June 3, 1926 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

V-3. Mary Jean Strong, b. June 14, 1928 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
V-4. Lucille Jennie Strong, b. June 2, 1932 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


II-1. II-2. IV-1. V-1. Pauline Marie Strong, 
m. Paul Gross, Dec. 21, 1947. 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Cecil Gross, b. Feb. 25, 1951, 

VI-2. Karen Gross, b. March 1, 1954. 


II-1. II-2. IV-2. V-2. June Anita Strong, 
m. Park H. Thurling, Jan. 12, 1947. 

Their three children: 

VI-1. Tim Allen Thurling, b. Aug. 23, 1953, 
VI-2. Tad Park Thurling, b. March 22, 1955, 
VI-3. Jaime Lou Thurling, b. July 10, 1926. 
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M. 


. II-1. Il-2. IV-2. V-3. Mary Jean Strong, 


m. Charles Reiter, July 20, 1947, b. April 16, 1926 in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 

Their three children: 

VI-1. Deborah Reiter, b. Jan. 13, 1951 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VI-2. Terri Reiter, b. March 15, 1953, in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VI-3. Jodie Lou Reiter, b. Sept. 5, 1955 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


II-1. IlI-2. IV-2. V-4. Lucille Jennie Strong, 

m. George Walters, April 19, 1952, b. Aug. 27, 1931 in Montville, Ohio. 

Their three children: 

VI-1. Jeffrey Todd Walters, b. Feb. 26, 1955 at Clovis Air Force Base, 
Clovis, New Mexico, 

VI-2. Tina Marie Walters, b. May 11, 1959 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

VI-3. Brenda Gay Walters, b. Oct. 29, 1960. 


II-1. [I-2. IV-3. Adelaide Strong, 

m. Marion Wesley Bauer, April 7, 1917, b. April 26, 1894 in Akron, O. 
Their three children: 

V-1. Cecil Oscar Bauer, b. Sept. 20, 1921 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

V-2. Eileen Marie Bauer, b. April 20, 1929 in Cleveland, Ohio, 

V-3. Joan Eunice Bauer, b. Aug. 29, 1930 in Baltimore, Md. 


. D-1. WI-2. Iv-3. vers Cecil Oscar Bauer, 


m. Patricia Jean Eckstrom, Sept. 24, 1941, b. Sept. 22, 1925 in Sioux - 
City, Iowa. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Wesley George Bauer, b. Oct. 19, 1942 in Santa Monica, Calif., 
VI-2. Barbara Ann Bauer, b. Dec. 30, 1945 in Culver City, Calif. 


IIl-1. HWI-2. IV-3. V-2. Eileen Marie Bauer, 

m. Wayne Louis Kisella, June 29, 1946, b. May 8, 1926. 
Their five children: 

VI-1. Joseph Arthur Kisella, b. Jan. 25, 1949, 

VI-2. David Marion Kisella, b. Jan. 27, 1950, 

VI-3. Diane Marie Kisella, b. Aug. 30, 1952, 

VI-4. Dennis Wayne Kisella, b. Jan. 18, 1954, 

VI-5. Michael Steven Kisella, b. July 18, 1955. 


II-1. II-2. IV-3. V-3. Joan Eunice Bauer, 

m. Charles Edward Woodruff, Dec. 8, 1946, b. Aug. 11, 1923. 
Their two children: 

VI-1. Linda Diane Woodruff, b. April 27, 1949, 

VI-2. Patricia Jean Woodruff, b. March 1, 1951. 


II-1. IlI-2. IV-4. Jennie May Strong, 

m. Thomas Earl Sturm, Nov. 29, 1929, b. Sept. 6, 1898. 
Their two children: 

V-1. Jack Thomas Sturm, b. Jan. 16, 1931, 

V-2. William Edward Sturm, b. June 14, 1935. 


II-1. II-2. IV-4. V-1. Jack Thomas Sturm, 

m. Phyllis Vernelle Joiner, May 5, 1951. 

Their two children: 

VI-1. Linda Marie Sturm, b. Nov. 18, 1951 in Middlefield, Ohio, 
VI-2. Kenneth Jack Sturm, b. May 11, 1953 in Middlefield, Ohio. 


The foregoing facts furnished by: Mrs. MauriceA. Strong, Mrs. Eileen 
Kisella, Mrs. Joan Eunice Woodruff, Mrs. Adelaide Bauer, and Cecil 


Oscar Bauer. 
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The Otis Baker Strong 


and Leonard Menzi Families 


THE OTIS BAKER STRONG FAMILY 


Of the life of this fine man, his son, Otis Rhea Strong, has 
these encomiums to present: 


‘‘My father was a fine Christian home maker; perhaps more so 
than some fathers, because my mother was never very well and did 
not go away from home very often. He was very particular about 
having family worship every day, if at all possible. This time 
came right after breakfast, before the family became scattered 
in work or away at school. I remember the morning after mother 
died and when, at worship, we sang: ‘‘What a Friend We Have in 
_Jesus’’ and, after scripture reading and prayer, father said he 
hoped we children, in establishing our own homes, would always 
have family worship. I think we all have tried to follow his advice 
in this respect, indeed, if more families would pray and worship 
together, we would have fewer boys and girls going astray. The 
world is in need of good Christian leaders. 


Father was a deacon in the Huntsburg Congregational Church 
for many years and a very faithful member of that Church. He was 
also a member of the School Board for years, taking an active 
interest in the better education of the youth of his day. In civic 
affairs his judgement was always found to be sound and of real 
foresight. He was truly a Christian gentleman. 


Then of his mother, Mary Elizabeth Johnston Strong, Rhea 
writes: ‘‘I have many precious memories of my mother; some too 
sacred to tell about’’ and then speaks of her as ‘‘not very well, 
and so nearly always at home and we children saw more of her on 
that account. She was deeply religious andbelieved in prayer more 
than in corporal punishment. Ifoneofus did wrong, she would pray 
about it and for us. Since I was the youngest of the family I was 
with mother more than the others. I often stayed at home with her 
on Sundays and we had church service and Sunday School there. 


Father and mother were very much concerned about us child- 
ren becoming Christians. I was only six years old when I joined the 
Congregational Church and I think I sensed, inlarge measure, what 
it meant to be a Christian then and I know it has been a source of 
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strength all through the years. One otherthing mother did and that 
was to write letters to each child each week after they had left 
home; a thing which did a great deal to keep the family together.”’ 


Anna M. Johnston: 


Of his aunt Anna, Rhea speaks most kindly as he recalls she 
taught in the public schools all her life while making her home in 
the Otis Strong family. She was considered a very good teacher; 
always active in the Congregational Church of which she was a 
long time member. She was particularly noted for her leadership 
in the Young Peoples Society of Christian Endeavor of which she 
was a Charter Member. In this group of young people she was 
usually found to be the chairman of the Lookout or Prayer Meeting 
Committees. It was not uncommon to see her come riding horse- 
back to the C. E. or Mid-Week meetings. She was truly a bright, 
happy Christian woman. 


The Rev. Forest W. Strong pays the following tribute: 


‘‘My grandfather, Otis Baker Strong, I remember as a farmer 
all his life. He was a hard working, thrifty man of high integrity 
and religious fervor. While living in his home, while a boy in my 
teens, family worship was always held at the beginning of the day, 
immediately after the morning meal. Scripture was read, a hymn 
sung; then all would kneel and pray to God, thanking Him for care 
throughout the night and seeking His guidance through the day. 
Before each meal, either grandfather or uncle Rhea would say 
grace. Each Sunday the year around, when they were physically 
able, rain or shine, cold or hot, they would take the family to wor- 
ship God at the Congregational Church and to attend the Sunday 
School or, later in the day, the young peoples’ meeting. They 
sought to practice the Christian life. 


Much of this could also be said of my father, George Watson 
Strong, who was superintendent of the Sunday School at Rocky 
River, Ohio and a teacher in the Huntsburg Congregational Sunday 
School for several years. He taught in the Huntsburg High School 
1918-1920; then was a teacher of mathematics at the East Cleve- 
land Technical High School during 1920 and1921. After that he was 
an electrical engineer (which was his real trade) until his death. 
He was a graduate of Oberlin College andof Case School of Applied 
Science. While living in Mansfield, Ohio, shortly after my sister 
Vivian was born, he was Superintendent of the Mansfield Power 
Company in 1916 and 1917. Previous to this he had various elec- 
trical responsibilities in Michigan City, Mich. and Cleveland, Ohio 
with the Electrical Nluminating Company and the Western Electric 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. He was a faithful father and husband until 
his death.’’ 


The information for this Sketch was furnished by: Otis Rhea 
Strong, Rev. Willard Strong, Rev. Forest W. Strong, and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Summers. 
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GENEALOGY 


The children of Baxter and Juliana Strong were: 
1. Henry Martin Strong, 
2. Asahel Watson Strong, 
3. Julia Strong, married Adin Cole Evans, 
4. Otis Baker Strong. 
The Historical Sketches of the three sons may be found under their 
Separate headings. 


I-1. Otis Baker Strong, b. May 3, 1845 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. April 4, 1925 
in Huntsburg, Ohio. 
m. Mary Elizabeth Johnston, March 9, 1876, b. Jan. 2, 1849; d. May 
13, 1914. 
Their five children: 
II-1. Grace Lillian Strong, b. April 9, 1877; d. Aug. 19, 1914, 
II-2. Robert Baxter Strong, b. June 22, 1879; d. April 19, 1880, 
II-3. George Watson Strong, b. Aug. 13, 1882; d. Dec. 28, 1922, 
Il-4. Anna May Strong, b. July 14, 1885; d. Jan. 28, 1962, 
5. Otis Rhea Strong, b. April 3, 1887. 


I-1. II-1. Grace Lillian Strong, 
m. Howard Emerson White, of Litchfield, Ohio, b. Jan. 22, 1871; d. 
April 12, 1945. 
Their one child: 
III-1. Edna Elizabeth White, b. April 28, 1907, 
m. Sidney Summers, Aug. 7, 1932, b. Feb. 12, 1904. 
Their seven children: 
IV-1. Kenneth David Summers, b. Jan. 13, 1936, 
-2. Donald Lee Summers, b. July 4, 1937, 
-3. Ramona June Summers, b. July 28, 1938, 
-4. Mimosa Faye Summers, b. Nov. 18, 1939, 
-5. Daniel Donovan Summers, b. May 19, 1941, 
-6. David Sidney Summers, b. Aug. 22, 1947, 
-7. Jerry James Summers, b. Nov. 9, 1949. 


oo) a| Saal al 


I-1. II-3. George Watson Strong, 
m. Lucy Cary, Sept. 23, 1908, b. Nov. 16, 1881; d. June 8, 1959. 
Their two children: 
IiI-1. Forest W. Strong, b. Oct. 8, 1909, 
Ili-2. Vivian Joyce Strong, b. Sept. 7, 1914. 


I-1. II-3. III-1. Forest Wayne Strong, 
m. Helen Ruth Merrill, June 6, 1934, b. Aug. 8, 1915. 
Their four children: 
IV-1. Lucy Ruth Strong, b. Feb. 28, 1935, 

-2. Helen Joyce Strong, b. Feb. 13, 1936, 

-3. Lavada Jean Strong, b. Dec. 19, 1940, 

-4. Sheila Ann Strong, b. June 6, 1944. 


ie 


I-1. II-3. II-1. IV-1. Lucy Ruth Strong, 
m. Robert Preston Peek, Nov. 13, 1950, b. July 14, 1934. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Cheryl Rhonda Peek, b. July 27, 1951, 
V-2. Darlene Carol Peek, b. May 25, 1952, 
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V-3. Gina Yvonne Peek, b. Jan. 15, 1956, 
V-4. Robert Preston Peek, Jr., b. May 28, 1958. 


_ I-3. lI-1. IV-2. Helen Joyce Strong, 


m. Frank Saens Aleman, Feb. 13, 1954, b. May 11, 1931. 
Their four children: 

V-1. Forest Michael Aleman, b. Dec. 15, 1954, 

V-2. Jerry Anthony Aleman, b. May 10, 1956, 

V-3. Angela Venincia Aleman, b. June 14, 1957, 
vV-4. Katherine Kimberley Aleman, b. Dec. 5, 1958. 
-3. 


IlI-2. Vivian Joyce Strong, 


hen Obed Reid Watson, April 16, 1943, b. May 4, 1911. 


Their two children: 
IV-1. Nancy Virginia Watson, b. Oct. 7, 1944, 
IV-2. James Chester Watson, b. Feb. 22, 1948. 


Il-4. Anna May Strong, 
m. John S. White, June 12, 1912, b. Feb.6, 1887; d. Feb. 20, 1958. 
Their three children: 

IlI-1. Lois Grace White, b. Sept. 28, 1914; d. April 25, 1950, 
Ill-2. Bruce Wilbur White, b. Aug. 20, 1919, 

IlIl-3. Mary Elizabeth White, b. Feb. 24, 1921. 


IIl-4, II-1. Lois Grace White, 

m. William Roberts of Willoughby, Ohio, Feb. 25, 1939. 
Their two children: 

IV-1. Karen Margaret Roberts, b. April 19, 1941, 

IV-2. Bonnie May Roberts, b. Feb. 16, 1944. 


Il-4. IlJ-2. Bruce Wilbur White, 

m. Jeanette Beardsley, Jan. 29, 1937. 

Their two children: 

IV-1. Andrew Michael White, b. March 14, 1959, 
IV-2. Ellen Louise White, b. Nov. 14, 1960. 


. Il-4. II-3. Mary Elizabeth White, 


m. John Klatka, b. July 4, 1917. 

Their two children: 

IV-1. Virginia Mae Klatka, b. Sept. 27, 1948, 
IV-2. Daniel Raymond Klatka, b. March 9, 1951. 


. I[-5. Otis Rhea Strong, 


m. Vera Chaffee, Aug. 19, 1916, b. Jan. 3, 1893. 
Their two children: 

IiIl-1. Muriel Corinne Strong, b. June 8, 1922, 
IlI-2. Willard Strong, b. Feb. 25, 1925. 


. Il-5. II-1. Muriel Corinne Strong, 


m. Eugene Kreves, Aug. 19, 1942, b. May 24, ae 
Their three children: 

IV-1. Timothy Eugene Kreves, b. Oct. 19, He 
IV-2. Dawn Christine Kreves, b. Jan. 31, 1952, 
IV-3. Joy Ann Kreves, b. Nov. 3, 1953. 


. Tl-5. HI-2. Willard Strong, ° 


m. Elizabeth Ann Spooner, July 16, 1948, b. July 2, 1924. 
Their four children: 

IV-1. Richard Douglas Strong, b. April 28, 1949, 

IV-2. Elizabeth Ann Strong, b. June 24, 1950, 

IV-3. David Lee Strong, b. Aug. 17, 1951, 

IV-4. Susan Joanne Strong, b. March 13, 1955. 
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THE ERNEST URIAH MENZI FAMILY 


Because of its close link with the Otis Strong Family this 
Sketch is included with the Otis Strong Chapter. Mrs. Lucy John- 
ston Menzi being the sister of Mrs. Otis Baker (Mary Elizabeth 
Johnston) Strong. 


I-1. Ernest Uriah Menzi, b. Sept. 17, 1865; d. July 21, 1944, 
m. Lucy Johnston, 
Their two children: 
II-1. Leonard Menzi, b. Jan. 11, 1896, 
II-2. Grace Menzi, b. 1899; d. 1906. 


I-1. M-1. Leonard Menzi, 
m. Margaret Wilder, Sept. 12, 1922 in Peking, China, b. Aug. 19, 1898. 
Their four children: 
IlI-1. Gertrude Menzi, b. Dec. 13, 1923 in Peking, China, 
Ii-2. Elizabeth Ann Menzi, b. Dec. 3, 1925 in Peking, China, 
III-3. George Leonard Menzi, b. Aug. 7, 1931 in Ypsilanti, Mich., 
II-4. Donald Wilder Menzi, b. Dec. 19, 1937 in Ypsilanti, Mich. 


I-1. Hi-1. MI-1. Gertrude Menzi, 
m. A. J. Dottle, Nov. 17, 1957; live in Worthington, Ohio. 


I-1. I-1. HI-3. George Leonard Menzi, 
m. Carol Floyd, Nov. 18, 1955, b. Dec. 26, 1930. 


I-1. H-1. MI-4. Donald Wilder Menzi, 
m. Judy Barich, Nov. 28, 1958, b. Sept. 4, 1936. 


Of the Rev. Ernest Uriah Menzi, John G. Fraser, D.D. and 
Leonard D. Clark have this to say in ‘‘A History of the Congrega- 
- tional Church of Huntsburg, Ohio,’’ (1908): ‘‘Ernest Uriah Menzi 
is a native of Switzerland, but has made Huntsburg his American 
home. Here he was married to the beloved wife who now sleeps in 
the Huntsburg cemetery. He united with this Church in 1894. He 
graduated from Berea College, Kentucky, and Oberlin Seminary, 
and after frontier work in Iowa and South Dakota, returned to Ohio, 
and was pastor at Nelson and Richfield. Of later years, his work 
has been, for the larger part, that of teacher of languages.’’ To 
which the son, Leonard Menzi adds: ‘‘Father was in poor health 
the last twenty years of his life and was unable to work; he lived 
with me until his death. He is buried beside his wife in the Hunts- 
burg Cemetery.’’ 


Of the children of Leonard and Margaret Menzi, it is said: 
That Gertrude is a graduate of Eastern Michigan University, with 
an A. B. degree; Elizabeth Ann is a graduate of Oberlin College 
with an A. B. degree and with an M. A. degree from Bowling Green 
College; and is head of the Women’s Physical Education Department, 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mich.; Donald Wilder has an A. B. from 
Oberlin College and is studying for the Ministry at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


The above facts were furnished by: Leonard Menzi. 
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Samuel B. Strong Family 


The Strong Family are descendents of Elder John Strong, who 
sailed with the Puritans from Plymouth, England to America in 
1630, with his wife and two children. Landing at Nantasket, 12 
miles southeast of Boston, after a voyage of Seventy days. 


Elder John Strong lived in Northampton, Mass. for forty years. 
He was a devout Christian and a leading man in the affairs of the 
church and town. He received the title ‘‘Elder’’ by his efficient 
church labors and was the first ruling elder of the church. He was 
a farmer and tanner by trade. He died April 14, 1699, the father 
of eighteen children. 


My branch of the Strong family originated from Amasa and 
Nancy Strong, who settled on a farm of 140 acres one-half mile 
south of Huntsburg Center whichis still owned by one of the descend- 
ents. A few years ago (this written about 1955) the house was still 
standing. 


My grandfather, Samuel B. Strong, a son of this couple, was 
born in West Hampton, Mass., Oct. 16, 1824. Being twelve years 
of age, he remembered well the loading into two carts of their 
household goods and nine children. After arriving at Albany, they 
travelled by canal to Buffalo and thence by boat to Fairport, Ohio. 
Not a house was standing at this harbor at this time. They camped 
beneath a large tree, the only shelter the Port provided. Then they 
went to Huntsburg, Ohio. 


Samuel Strong was married in 1855 to Miss Lucy Graves Root 
who came from Westfield, Mass. and taught inthe township schools 
in Huntsburg until her marriage. They locatedon a farm southeast 
of Huntsburg where they lived forty years. (Note: This farm was 
on the south side of the road, one mile south and one mile east of 
the Center). Samuel Strong united with the Congregational Church 
in 1856 and was a faithful member until his death. He manifested 
his faith by an exemplary life of Christian fidelity and was honored 
and respected by all who knew him. They moved to Madison, Ohio 
and then back to Huntsburg, where he died Sept. 12, 1914, age ninety 
years. 


a 


Mrs. Strong, known to Hunts- 
burg people as ‘‘Aunt Lucy,’’ was 
an angel of mercy. In the early 
days she served as doctor and 
nurse. She was called day or night 
to care for the sick or aid those 
in trouble. Scarcely a home in 
Huntsburg but was blessed by her 
presence. She taught a Sunday 


Mrs. Samuel B. Strong, "Aunt School class until she was over 
Lucy" and one of her many ninety years of age. She was be- 
"boys," Keith P. Clark. loved by all who knew her. Shedied 


June 17, 1928, age ninety-four. 
There were six children born to this couple: Frank, John (who 
died in infancy), Nellie, Dwight, Lucy, Sophia. 


Frank Lyman Strong, born in Huntsburg, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1856; 
died May 15, 1932; married Addie Miller, Dec. 31, 1879. She died 
Aug. 28, 1928. Mr. Strong was a public minded citizen, a hard 
worker, kind neighbor and honest in all his dealings. He played in 
the Huntsburg Band for many years and was one of the promoters 
of the new High School building which was erected in 1895. With 
the exception of two years spent in Colorado with his daughter, he 
spent his entire life in Huntsburg. He died at the age of seventy- 
five. 


Addie Miller Strong, wife of Frank Lyman Strong, was born in 
Newbury, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1860. Attheage of sixteen, she moved with 
her parents to Chardon, Ohio. Since her marriage in 1879, Hunts- 
burg has been her home. Mrs. Strong was a devout Christian, 
cheerful and patient, an inspiration to her children.’’ 


The following tribute was written by 
Mrs. Frank Nygren, Loveland, Colorado: 


‘Dwight Ansel Strong was born May 9, 
1863 at Huntsburg, Ohio to Samuel and Lucy 
Root Strong. His early life was spent on 
the farm. At the age of seventeen, he went 
to Olivet, Mich., where he entered the 
preparatory department of Olivet College. 
He completed his college course and gradu- 
ated in 1887. His professional training 
was received at Yale University and Chicago 
Congregational Theological Seminary. With 
this splendid preparation he began his ministerial work which he 
hoped would be his life work. OnJanuary 13, 1893, he was married 
to Miss Ellen Marie Moffet of Middlefield, Ohio, and for nearly 
thirty years they walked in congenial, useful, happy wedded life. 


Rev. Dwight Ansel Strong 


Dwight Strong’s first pastorate was at Richmond, Mich.; the 
next at Madison, Ohio. Failing health necessitated his resignation 
at Madison and it was then that he came to Colorado. In this in- 
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vigorating climate he grew rapidly better. With his health par- 
tially restored, he returned to the work so dear to his heart. He 
served the church at Highland Lake, Colorado, as pastor for a 
period of eight years. Again his health failed and he returned to 
farm life, hoping to rebuild his healthagain, but never again was he 
strong enough to serve a church as pastor. 


Mr. Strong was a man of keen analytical mind and broad, 
literary culture. He was very sincere and abhored anything that 
savored of hypocracy or the untrue in thought, word or deed. In 
business circles the word of Dwight Strong was as good as his bond. 
He was very devoted to his family. He was known to be an honest 
man, the noblest work of God. 


Dwight Ansel Strong passed away unexpectedly following a stroke 
of apoplexy on Nov. 16, 1921 at his home in Longmont, Colorado. 
The funeral was held from the home and was largely attended. 
Interment was at the Mountain View Cemetery, Longmont, Colo.’’ 


The information contained in the preceding pages was furnished 
by: Mrs. Walter W. Woodley, Englewood, Colorado, Mrs. Frank 
Nygren, Loveland, Colorado, and Mrs. Frank E. Lew, Bristolville, 


THE GENEALOGY: 


I-1. Elder John Strong of England, landed at Nantasket, Mass. in 1630. He 
died in 1699, the father of eighteen children. Some, (perhaps four) gen- 
erations later Samuel B. Strong was born Oct. 16, 1824. 


V-1. Samuel B. Strong, b. Oct. 16, 1824; d. Sept. 12, 1914, 
m. Lucy Graves Root, in 1855. 
Their six children: 
VI-1. Frank Lyman Strong, b. Sept. 25, 1856; d. May 15, 1932, 
VI-2. John Strong, died in infancy, 
VI-3. Nellie Strong, b. April 21, 1861; d. March 12, 1935, 
VI-4. Dwight Ansel Strong, b. May 9, 1863; d. Nov. 16, 1921, 
VI-5. Lucy E. Strong, b. June 3, 1867; d. March 21, 1946, 
VI-6. Sophia Strong, b. Feb. 17, 1873; d. Dec. 18, 1892. 


I-1. V-1. VI-1. Frank Lyman Strong, 
m. Addie Miller, Dec. 31, 1879, b. Sept. 2, 1860; d. Aug. 28, 1928. 
Their five children: 
VII-1. Myrtle Martha Strong, b. Nov. 26, 1882, 
VII-2. Caroline Louise Strong, b. Feb. 16, 1885, 
VII-3. Ernest Miller Strong, b. Aug. 4, 1891; d. Nov. 7, 1911, 
Vl-4. Dwight C. Strong, b. Jan. 18, 1894, 
VII-5. Dorothy May Strong, b. Dec. 21, 1897. 


Of Ernest Miller Strong his sister, Caroline, says: ‘‘A young man of 
exemplary habits and great energy. The life and character of Ernest 
Strong are written in the hearts and memory of those who knew him.’’ 


oT =1 3 VI-1.) Vila. Myrtle Martha Strong, 
m. Frank E. Lew, March 31, 1909, b. Dec. 9, 1878. 
Their seven children: 
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VIlI-1. Marion Lew, b. July 6, 1910, 

VUlI-2. Floyd Lew, b. Oct. 2, 1912, 

VIII-3. Dwight Myron Lew, b. June 10, 1915, 

Vil-4. Carl Almon Lew, b. July 27, 1916, not married, \ ) 
VIlI-5. Caroline A. Lew, b. July 27, 1916, s Twins, 
VIII-6. Hazel E. Lew, b. Jan. 26, 1920; d. June 15, 1920, 

VUI-7. Dorothy Arlene Lew, b. July 17, 1924. 


. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VIII-1. Marion F. Lew, 


m. William Hall, Sept. 12, 1935. 
There are no children. 


V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VII-2. Floyd L. Lew, 

m. Margaret Soke, Feb. 29, 1936. 

Their two children: 

IX-1. Lucinda Lew, b. Aug. 4, 1951, 

IX-2. Ronald Jeffery Lew, b. February, 1953. 


. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VIII-3. Dwight Myron Lew, 


m. Lois Gause, March 25, 1943. 

Their fourteen children: 

IX-1. Loretta Rae Lew, b. Sept. 25, 1943, 
IX-2. Cleo Jay Lew, b. June 24, 1945, 

IX-3. Myron William Lew, b. June 17, 1946, 
IX-4. Nancy Jane Lew, b. Aug. 30, 1947, 
IX-5. Martha Leota Lew, b. Oct. 19, 1948, 
IX-6. Carol Elaine Lew, b. Oct. 15, 1949, 
IX-7. Roger Allan Lew, b. Oct. 27, 1950, 
IX-8. Sandra Kay Lew, b. Oct. 16, 1951, 
IX-9. Dwight Howard Lew, b. Nov. 17, 1952, 
IX-10. Lloyd Carl Lew, b. Jan. 24, 1954, 
IX-11. Cheryl Ann Lew, b. June 19, 1955, 
IX-12. Dorothy Arlene Lew, b. Jan. 19, 1957, 
IX-13. Kenneth Almon Lew, b. June 16, 1958, 
IX-14. Phyllis Elaine Lew, b. Jan. 10, 1960. 


V-1. VI-1. VU-1. VUI-5. Caroline Adda Lew, 
m. William Geho, Sept. 28, 1940. 

Their three children: 

IX-1. Janice Louise Geho, b. April 4, 1947, 

IX-2. David William Geho, b. Jan. 5, 1951, 

IX-3. Colleen Beth Geho, b. Nov. 28, 1954. 


. V-1. VI-1. VII-1. VIU-7. Dorothy Arlene Lew, 
'm. Frank Mazzitelli, March 23, 1944. 


Their two children: 
IX-1. Michael Anthony Mazzitelli, b. Dec. 25, 1944, 
IX-2. Linda Marie Mazzitelli, b. April 22, 1942. 


. V-1. VI-1. VU-2. Caroline Louise Strong, 


m. Walter W. Woodley, Dec. 25, 1909. 

Their two children: 

VIlI-1. Frank C. Woodley, b. Feb. 24, 1911, 
VIll-2. Carlyle C. Woodley, b. Oct. 14, 1914. 


V-1. VI-1. VUI-2. VUI-1. Frank C. Woodley, 
m. Elnor Davisson, Nov. 2, 1937. 

Their three children: 

IX-1. Carolyn Jean Woodley, b. Dec. 20, 1938, 
IX-2. Rita Rose Woodley, b. Oct. 30, 1945, 
IX-3. Joan Kay Woodley, b. Oct. 29, 1954. 
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V-1. VI-1. VU-2. VII-2. [X-1. Carolyn Jean Woodley, 
m. Ross E. Rush, March 30, 1958. 


V-1. VI-1. VU-2. VUI-2. Carlyle C. Woodley, 
m. Beatrice Miller, Nov. 2, 1935. 

Their two children: 

IX-1. Myron C. Woodley, b. June 1, 1937, 

IX-2. Marritt Walter Woodley, b. March 7, 1939. 


V-1. VI-1. VII-2. VII-2. [X-1. Myron C. Woodley, 
m. Evelynne Sharp, Nov. 16, 1957. 

Their one child: 

X-1. Jeanette Kay Woodley, b. Oct. 7, 1958. 


. V-1. VI-1. VII-4. Dwight C. Strong, 
m. Mildred Culbertson, Sept. 3, 1926, b. ; d. August, 1930. 


Their one child: 
VUI-1. Howard Strong, b. May 23, 1928, 
m. Elaine Rice, June 11, 1949, b. Sept. 20, 1930. 
Their three children: 
IX-1. Gary Lee Strong, b. May 8, 1951, 
IX-2. Gayle Lynn Strong, b. Aug. 4, 1953, 
IX-3. Gregg Allen Strong, b. July 9, 1957. 


V-1. VI-1. VUI-5. Dorothy May Strong, 

m. George Adams, Oct. 26, 1921. 

Their two children: 

VIl-1. Norma Adams, b. Aug. 16, 1925; d. Jan. 17, 1933, 
VIll-2. Marilyn Adams, b. July 25, 1934. 


V-1. VI-3. Nellie Strong, 
m. Everett Eggleston, Nov. 15, 1883, b. ; d. Oct. 6, 1900. 
Their three children: 

VII-1. Lucy Eggleston, b. Nov. 2, 1884; d. Sept. 10, 1915, 
VII-2. Anna L. Eggleston, b. Dec. 22, 1886; d. Aug. 20, 1948, 
VII-3. Joseph Burt Eggleston, b. Oct. 9, 1894. 


V-1. VI-3. VII-2. Anna L. Eggleston, 
m. Rolla Evans, Sept. 4, 1910. 
Please see the Adin Cole Evans Sketch for this complete genealogy. 


V-1. VI-3. VII-3. Joseph Burt Eggleston, 

m. Annie Louise Cooper, Oct. 1, 1921. 

Their one child: 

VIlI-1. Anne Louise Eggleston, b. Sept. 3, 1922, 
m. Ralph Hallock, Jan. 25, 1950. 


V-1. VI-4. Dwight Ansel Strong, 

m. Ellen Marie Moffet, Jan. 13, 1893. 

Their one child: 

ViI-1. Helen Ruth Strong, b. Nov. 21, 1900. 
m. Frank Nygren. 


V-1. VI-5. Lucy E. Strong, 


m. Ist. George Ritchey, Aug. 28, 1900, b. Feb. 22, 1844; d. July 14, 1910. 


Their one child: 
VIl-1. Kenneth Ritchey, b. July 2, 1901; d. Nov. 10, 1902. 


V-1. VI-5. Lucy E. Strong Ritchey, 


m. 2nd. Frank Moffet, Oct. 25, 1911, b. Oct. 17, 1856; d. Feb. 10, 1918. 
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The Asahel Watson Strong Family 


Asahel Watson Strong and his much beloved wife Charlotte 
were truly pillars of the Congregational Church and leaders in the 
Huntsburg community. ‘‘Deacon A. W.,’’ as he was affectionately 
known, was a Deacon in that church nearly all his life connection 
there. For years Mr. and Mrs. Strong provided the sacramental 
bread and grape juice used at the Communion Services and were to 
be found invariably in the Strong pew on the north side of the audi- 
torium every Sunday morning. 


Mr. Strong was town clerk up to the time of his death; was 
also Notary Public and Justice of the Peace much of his adult life 
time. Prior to his marriage he taught school in various districts 
in Geagua County; often being boarded in turn in the homes of the 
families in the District. Sometimes, sleeping in an attic, he found 
snow had drifted in during the night. Not easy times, those back 
in the mid-eighteen hundreds. 


Mrs. Strong was treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid Society for years 
and took an active part in all the church work. 


The Watson Strong home was one-half mile west of the Center 
with house on the north side of the road and barns across on the 
south side. 


To the worthy name of Strong, Deacon A. W., churchman and — 
upright citizen, added new laurels. 


Watson Strong raised Perry and Minnie Crosley; Perry married 
Grace Stone and they hadone son, Wayne. Perry died several years 
prior to 1960. Minnie married Reuben Lewis and they had three 
daughters. They also raised Mary Dixon who married Dr. Hubert 
Camp and they had one son, Paul. 


HELPING OTHERS 


There are those who acquire the habit of helping others, of com- 
forting, of adding cheerfulness and strength, wherever they go. 
To those who thus give, much is given in return, — contentment, 
trust in God, confidence in their fellow-men, sweet hopes, peaceful . 
memories. 

James Freeman Clarke 
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GENEALOGY: 


Baxter Strong, b. Westhampton, Mass., Aug. 14, 1803; d. Huntsburg, 

Ohio, July 6, 1884. 

m. Juliane Strong, May 3, 1831, 
b. Jan. 29, 1809; d. Huntsburg, Ohio, July 28, 1868. 

Their four children: 

ll-1. Asahel Watson Strong, b. May 16, 1832 at Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. Oct. 3, 1898 at Huntsburg, Ohio, 

II-2. Henry Martyn Strong, b. Nov. 25, 1834 at Huntsburg, Ohio; 
d. June 1, 1904, 

II-3. Julia Armenia Strong, b. May 5, 1840 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. in 
Huntsburg, Ohio, 

IIl-4. Otis Baker Strong, b. May 3, 1845 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Apr. 4, 
1925 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


. II-1. Asahel Watson Strong, 


m. Charlotte Esther Barnes, Dec. 1, 1861. 

The ceremony was performed by Rev. B. F. Sharp at Huntsburg, Ohio. 

(For the family connection please turn to the Virgil T. Barnes Sketch.) 

Their four children: 

IlI-1. Infant daughter born and died in Huntsburg, Ohio, May 24, 1866, 

I-2. Orrin Henry Strong, b. May 14, 1868 in Huntsburg, Ohio; d. Jan. 23, 
1869 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 

IlI-3. Harris Watson Strong, b. July 16, 1868 in Cleveland, Ohio and 
adopted Sept. 4, 1869; d. June 14, 1877, 

IlI-4, Sarah Eliza Strong, b. May 13, 1883 in Huntsburg, Ohio; the 
daughter of Edwin and Eliza Hope and adopted by Watson Strong. 


U-1. MI-4. Sarah Eliza Strong, 

m. lst. James Alfred Burton, April 23, 1903 at Huntsburg, Ohio, 
b. Feb. 28, 1877; d. April 15, 1916. 

Their six children: 

IV-1. Lillian Eleanor Burton, b. Feb. 28, 1905 in Baltimore, Md., 

IV-2. Margaret Vandalia Burton, b. Dec. 13, 1907 in Baltimore, Md., 

IV-3. James Alfred Burton, b. Oct. 27, 1910 in Baltimore, Md.; 
d. May 18, 1931 in Chardon, Ohio, 

IV-4. Gilbert Asahel Burton, b. Feb. 19, 1912 in Baltimore, Md., 

IV-5. Charles Henry Burton, b. March 13, 1914 in Baltimore, Md., 

IV-6. Dorothy Elizabeth Burton, b. Aug. 14, 1915 in Baltimore, Md. 

II- 


1. UI-4. IV-1. Lillian Eleanor Burton, 
m. James Edward Murphy, June 22, 1929. 
Mr. Murphy is traffic manager of the B. and O. Ry. at Painesville, O. 
They attend St. Mary’s Church, Painesville, O. 
Their four children: 
V-1. James Edward Murphy, Jr., b. April 14, 1930 in Painesville, 
V-2. Margaret Eleanor Murphy, b. Feb.11, 1936 in Painesville, 
V-3. John Joseph Murphy, b. Feb. 24, 1942 in Painesville, 
V-4. Mary Elizabeth Murphy, b. March 20, 1949 in Painesville. 


. O-1. MI-4, IV-1. V-1. James Edward Murphy, Jr., 


m. list. Arlean McCoy, Sept. 16, 1952 (Divorced, 1957), 
Their two children: 
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VI-1. Michael James Murphy, b. March 26, 1954, 
VI-2. Patrick James Murphy, b. June 9, 1955. 


. I-1. WI-4. IV-1. V-1. James Edward Murphy, Jr., 


m. 2nd. Roberta Richardson, 1957. 

Their two children: 

VI-3. Timothy John Murphy, b. Dec. 30, 1958, 
VI-4. Edwin Robert Murphy, b. May 27, 1960. 


II-1. I-4. IV-1. V-2. Margaret Eleanor Murphy, 
m. Aubra Haught, Oct. 1, 1960. 


IIl-1. II-4. IV-2. Margaret Vandalia Burton, 

m. Garold Burdette Grandstaff, Nov. 3, 1933 in New Philadelphia, O. 
They have no children. Mr. Grandstaff is Production Manager for the 
American Radiator Co., Elyria, Ohio. They attendthe Church of Christ. 


. O-1. W-4. IV-4. Gilbert Asahel Burton, 


m. Annie Ellen Patterson, May 9, 1936 in Scio, Ohio. 

Mr. Burton owns a store at Perrysville, Ohio. They attend the Church 
of the Brethren, Perrysville, Ohio. 

Their five children: 

V-1. Robert Henry Burton, b. April 13, 1937 in Scio, Ohio, 

V-2. William Gilbert Burton, b. Sept. 4, 1938 in Scio, Ohio, 

V-3. Edward Lee Burton, b. Sept. 10, 1942 in Scio, Ohio, 

V-4. Donna Jean Burton, b. March 6, 1944 in Scio, Ohio, 

V-5. Judy Ann Burton, b. July 26, 1945. 


. T-1. MI-4. IV-4. V-1. Robert Henry Burton, 


m. Nancy Tompkins, 1957. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Robert Henry Burton, b. Oct. 1, 1959. 


. -1. M-4. IV-4. V-2. William Gilbert Burton, 


m. Marilyn Charmen, June, 1959 in Salina, Kan. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Kimberly Kay Burton, b. March 30, 1960 in Salina, Kan. 


. O-1. OI-4. IV-5. Charles Henry Burton, 


m. Jean Petry, May, 1940 in Scio, Ohio. 


_ Henry is a carpenter. They attend the Methodist Church, in Perrysville, 


Their three children: 

V-1. Charles Richard Burton, b. June 8, 1941 in New Philadelphia, O., 
V-2. Carol Ann Burton, b. June 16, 1944 in Scio, Ohio, 

V-3. John Gilbert Burton, b. May 8, 1948 in Scio, Ohio. 


. O-1. OI-4. IV-6. Dorothy Elizabeth Burton, 


m. William Thomas Ball, June 3, 1936. 

Mr. Ball is with the American Radiator Co., Elyria, Ohio; Mr. S. Ball is 
in the Special Diatetic Kitchen, Elyria Memorial Hospital, Elyria, Ohio. 
Their three children: 

V-1. Earl Thomas Ball, b. Jan. 10, 1937 in Elyria, Ohio, 

V-2. Barbara June Ball, b. Aug. 19, 1938 in Elyria, Ohio, 

V-3. Richard Allen Ball, b. March 19, 1943 in Elyria, Ohio. 


. O-1. WI-4. IV-6. V-1. Earl Thomas Ball, 


m. Alice Mary Mashinske, June 23, 1960. 
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I-1. IIl-1. II-4. IV-6. V-2. Barbara June Ball, 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


m. Orrin Clayton Bradley, II, June 23, 1957. 
Their two children: 

VI-1. Orrin Clayton Bradley, II, b. April 6, 1958, 
VI-2. Michael Allen Bradley, b. July 28, 1959. 


II-1. IlI-4. Sarah E. Burton, 

m. 2nd. Curtis Wescott, June 19, 1919 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
b. July 10, 1872; d. May 12, 1937. 

Their four children: 

IV-7. Iona June Wescott, b. June 13, 1920 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

IV-8. Curtis Wescott, Jr., b. July 22, 1922 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 

IV-9. John Lloyd Wescott, b. Aug. 10, 1924 in New Philadelphia, O., 

IV-10. Victoria Jean Wescott, b. June 28, 1926 in Philadelphia, O.; 
d. July 17, 1949. 


IiI-1. HI-4. IV-7. Iona June Wescott, 

m. Alonzo Dean Turner, Aug. 31, 1940 in Winchester, Va., Mr. Turner 
is a Dental Technician in Elyria, Ohio. They attend the Methodist 
Church, Elyria, Ohio. 

Their two children: 

V-1. Patricia Elizabeth Turner, b. Feb. 25, 1943 in Elyria, Ohio, 

V-2. Gary Dean Turner, b. June 26, 1949 in Elyria, Ohio. 


IlI-1. II-4. IV-8. Curtis Wescott, Jr., 
m. Gladys Solesby, 1947 in Phoenix, Ariz., Curtis is an electronics 
expert in Phoenix. ) 
Their five children: 
V-1. Stevie Wescott, (Adopted), b. July 5, 1947 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
2. Carol Ann Wescott, b. Aug. 23, 1950 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
3. Curtis Allen Wescott, b. Aug. 4, 1952 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
-4, William Dean Wescott, b. Aug. 22, 1954 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
5. Mary Katherine Wescott, b. Sept. 18, 1958 in Phoenix, Ariz. 


. I-1. W1-4, IV-9. John Lloyd Wescott, 


m. Wiladean ; , 1950 in Phoenix, Ariz. John is employed by 
the Water Users Assn., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Their four children: 

V-1. Linda Wescott, (Adopted), b. Aug. 23, 1949 in Phoenix, Ariz., 

V-2. Deborah Lynn Wescott, b. Oct. 7, 1954, in Phoenix, Ariz., 

V-3. John Sanford Wescott, b. Nov. 11, 1955 in Phoenix, Ariz., 

V-4. Anthony Scott Wescott, b. July 3, 1960. 


The foregoing information was furnished by Mrs. Sarah E. 
Wescott. 


The countryside in Huntsburg 
is full of scenes such as this, 
speaking of quiet and peace. 
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The Moses Tucker Family 


Moses and Rhuamy Tucker came to Huntsburg, Ohio in 1822. 
Bought 16 acres from Lewis Hunt for $5.00 an acre. Moses selected 
a plot which he thought was at the Center of Huntsburg. Years 
later, after his father Moses died, Daniel Tucker found they were 
one-half mile north and one-half mile east of the Center, so Daniel 
bought 75 acres to the west of the first 16 acres so as to be on the 
Huntsburg to Montville, Ohio road (known as Route 528 in 1958) and 
there he built his log house in which the first three children were 
born: Jane, Simeon and Albert. The other two: Marion and Alice, 
were born in the frame house which was built in 1839 and in which 
Arthur Dean Tucker resides in 1958. 


Daniel Tucker was a Charter Member of the Congregational 
Church in which he was a consistent and active member all his 
life. 


Robert Tucker, the first one mentioned in this Sketch, died at 
Milton, Mass. where he had built a house on Brush Hill which is 
still in use as a residence. 


The following paragraphs are from a newspaper clipping: 


Arthur (Dean) Tucker, Huntsburg Mail Carrier, also well 
known in Montville, was delighted to find an old letter from his 
grandfather, who had gone to California in 1860, to seek gold. 
The only way, in those days, to get to California by sea, was to go 
by way of Cape Horn, a long voyage indeed. 


Writing from Tulg River, California, July 23rd, 1860, A. F. 
Tucker’s letter narrated: 

‘‘T am now about 300 miles from Gilroy, with a company of 
three, out prospecting for silver and gold. I was out a short time 
in the Spring and located 4 or 5beds, and put men to work on them. 
We came through the first settlement, that is about 12 miles from 
the mines. We found they had struck the lead and it is very rich. 
I saw a specimen and I have seen a great many specimens of dif- 
ferent mines, but never saw any that looked as well as that did. 
I won’t sell a foot. 


We are within about 100 miles of the Washoe and Carso mines, 
and the rest of the way is through an Indian country, but I don’t 
think that there is any danger, for there are two old mountaineers 
with us, and we are well armed and will stand a good fight. 


Before this reaches you, I think that I shall strike more rich 
leads, both silver and gold. We are going to take the chances and 
hunt. There are but a few that dare go in there and hunt, but there 
were 900 Indians run out of there last week and there is a company 
of soldiers in there now. It hasbeen three weeks since I have seen 
the inside ofa house — and it will be two or three months before I go 
into another house.’’ [oA CKer. x 


The above Mr. Tucker remained in California long enough to 
accumulate some funds from gold prospecting. Hethen returned to 
Geauga County and purchased a farm in Huntsburg. 
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THE GENEALOGY: 


Robert Tucker, b. 1604; d. 1682 at Milton, Mass., was the first of this 
family to come to the United States where he married Eliza Allen. They 
had eight children, one of whom was: 


Joseph Tucker, b. 1648 and who had three children, one of whom was: 


Robert Tucker, b. April 5, 1678, m. Mehitable Hunt and who had six children, 
one of whom was: 


Cornelius Tucker, b. Dec. 23, 1710; m. Waitstill Eddy and who had ten 
children, one of whom was: 


Job Tucker, b. July 1, 1740 and who had six children, one of whom was: 


Moses Tucker, b. in Deep River, Conn., 
m. Rhuamy Tryon who was born in Saybrook, Conn. 
This couple came to Huntsburg, Ohio in 1822. 
Their ten children: 
VII-1. Daniel Tucker, b. June 7, 1806 in Albany, N. Y.; d. Sept. 29, 
1889, 
VUl-2. Horace Tucker, b. 1808 in Platter Kiln, N. Y.;.d. May 2, 1886, 
VII-3. Edward Tryon Tucker, b. Feb. 10, 1810 in Platter Kiln, N. Y., 
VII-4. Isaiah Tucker, b. Oct. 2, 1813 in Sullivan, N. Y., 
VII-5. William Tucker, b. July 12, 1815 in New Tract, N. Y., 
VUl-6. Sarah Tucker, b. May 26, 1817 in Sullivan, N. Y., 
Vil-7. Lucinda Tucker, b. May 26, 1819 in Mecca, Ohio, 
VII-8. Arminda Tucker, b. May 26, 1819 in Mecca, Ohio, 
VII-9. Rhuamy Tucker, b. March 22, 1822 in Mecca, Ohio, 
VIil-10. David Tucker, b. No date. 


VUl-1. Daniel Tucker, 
m. Isabel Griffith, Nov. 11, 1831. 
Their five children: 
VIlI-1. Jane Tucker, m. John Boyer. 
VIlI-2. Simeon Daniel Tucker, 
VUllI-3. Albert Franklin Tucker, b. Aug. 29, 1838, 
VIlI-4. Marion Tucker, m. John Quinn. 
VUI-5. Alice Tucker, m. Edmond Griswold. 


VU-1. VI0N-3. Albert Franklin Tucker, 
m. Eliza Griswold, 1866. 
Their five children: 
IX-1. Carrie May Tucker, b. March 26, 1869; d. June 3, 1926, 
IX-2. Arthur Daniel Tucker, 
IX-3. Frederick Eugene Tucker, b. 1874, 
IX-4. Franklin Albert Tucker, b. Oct. 26, 1878; d. Sept. 10, 1962, 
IX-5. Bessie Tucker. 


Vil-1. VUI-3. IX-1. Carrie May Tucker, 
m. Wilson A. Barnes, Aug. 20, 1890. 
Please see the Virgil T. Barnes for this complete Sketch. 


VIl-1. VII-3. IX-4. Franklin Albert Tucker, 
m. Crissie Ione Scott, Aug. 28, 1901. 
Their six children: 
X-1. Arthur Dean Tucker, b. June 22, 1902, 
%-2. Harlan Edmond Tucker, b. Feb. 2, 1904, 
X-3. Mary Isabel Tucker, b. July 29, 1906, 
X-4. Walter Scott Tucker, b. Feb. 25, 1910, 
X-5. Ada Lucille Tucker, b. July 14, 1913, 
X-6. Helen Carolyn Tucker, b. Feb. 24, 1915. 
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Vil-1. VUI-3. [X-4. X-1. Arthur Dean Tucker, 
m. Doris May Matthews, July 12, 1940, 
b. Dec. 14, 1913 in London, England. 
Their two children: 
XI-1. Daniel James Tucker, b. April 23, 1941, 
XI-2. Daughter, Died in infancy. 


Vil-1. VII-3. [X-4. X-2. Harlan Edmond Tucker, 
m. Margaret Wilmot, Oct. 16, 1925. 
Their one child: 
XI-1. Ellen Tucker, b. Aug. 4, 1926, 
m. Harley Smith, April 11, 1952. 
Their two children: 
XII-1. Lou Ann Smith, b. Aug. 15, 1953, 
XII-2. Dale Harlan Smith, b. July 6, 1955. 


Vil-1. VII-3. IX-4. X-4. Walter Scott Tucker, 
m. Margaret Kosman, Dec. 22, 1930. 
Their four children: 
XI-1. Jane Anne Tucker, b. Nov. 7, 1935; d. Dec. 1, 1945, 
XI-2. Thomas Scott Tucker, b. Dec. 2, 1940, 
XI-3. William Walter Tucker, b. Nov. 2, 1946, 
XI-4. Margaret Sue Tucker, b. March 3, 1948. 


Vil-1. VUI-3. [X-4. X-6. Helen Carolyn Tucker, 
m. John L. Evans, Oct. 15, 1939. 
Their four children: 
XI-1. Lawrence Tucker Evans, b. Aug. 18, 1942, 
XI-2. Patricia Ann Evans, b. Sept. 3, 1944, 
XI-3. Sue Ellen Evans, b. Sept. 6, 1946, 
XI-4. Lucille Ada Evans, b. Aug. 4, 1953. 


Vil-2. Horace Tucker, 

m. Philena Kile, Jan. 27, 1833, 
b. May 23, 1815; d. Aug. 1, 1896. 

One of their children was: 

VIli-1. Philander Kile Tucker, 
m. 

Their four children: 

IX-1. Caroline Tucker, died at the age of 17, 

IX-2. Edward Horace Tucker, 

IX-3. George Wilber Tucker, 

IX-4. Frank Clayton Tucker, b. July 9, 1854; d. Sept. 6, 1910, 
m. Alta Burr, (the daughter of John Burr of Montville and Chardon, 

Ohio.) 

Their three children: 

X-1. Lynn C. Tucker, b. Jan. 4, 1881, 
m. Martha I. Thompson, 

Their one child: 

XI-1. Betty Lynn Tucker, 


X-2. Bessie Tucker, 
X-3. Nellie Tucker. 


The above information was furnished by: Arthur Dean Tucker, 
Miss Ada Lucille Tucker, and Lynn C. Tucker. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


I-1. 


The John E. Visser Family 


John Elden Visser, b. March 14, 1855 in Amsterdam, Holland; d. Jan. 
20, 1929, 
m. Mary Herman, Oct. 29, 1892, 
b. July 5, 1869 in Brooklyn, Ohio; d. April 3, 1957. 
Their four children: 
lIl-1. Jennie Visser, b. July 13, 1894 in Orange, Ohio, 
ll-2. Gerrit A. Visser, b. Dec. 8, 1896 in Mayfield, Ohio, 
ll-3. Harry J. Visser, b. July 1, 1899 in Eaton, Ohio, 
IIl-4. Elden H. Visser, b. June 17, 1908; d. Aug. 4, 1954. 


II-1. Jennie Visser, 
m. Maurice Strong, Aug. 1, 1917. 
For this complete Sketch please turn to the James Strong Chapter. 


II-2. Gerrit A. Visser, 
m. Mildred E. Barnes, June 16, 1924, 

b. May 12, 1899. 
Their three children: 
IlI-1. Jeanette Claire Visser, b. June 27, 1925 in St. Louis, Mo., 
II-2. Nancy Louise Visser, b. June 22, 1928 in St. Louis, Mo., 
IlIJ-3. Frank John Visser, b. Nov. 23, 1941 (Adopted). 


IIl-2. OI-1. Jeanette Claire Visser, 

m. C. Robert Wykert, June 28, 1953. 

Their three children: 

IV-1. Kay Diane Wykert, b. June 4, 1957 in Topeka, Kansas, 
IV-2. Sue Ellen Wykert, b. Aug. 29, 1958 in Topeka, Kansas, 
IV-3. Meggin Jean Wykert, b. March 13, 1960 in Topeka, Kansas. 


. Il-2. II-2. Nancy Louise Visser, 


m. Frank Staley Seever, June 12, 1954, 
b. March 27, 1931. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Gerrit William Seever, b. Aug. 1, 1959 in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Il-3. Harry J. Visser, 
m. Julianna Zrolka, July 7, 1951, 
b. Dec. 28, 1915 in Detroit, Mich. 
Their two children: 
Iil-1. Harry John Visser, Il, b. Sept. 22, 1952 in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
IIl-2. Natali Anne Visser, b. Oct. 9, 1953 in Huntsburg, Ohio. 


. 1-4. Elden H. Visser, 


m. Constance Lorene McCarthy, July 7, 1932 in Waterloo, Ilinois, 
b. Nov. 7, 1904 in Norris City, Hlinois. 

Their four children: 

Iil-1. Joan Marie Visser, b. Nov. 15, 1934 in St. Louis, Mo., 

IiI-2. Constance Jean Visser, b. Sept. 4, 1937 inSt. Louis, Mo., 

Ill-3. Carole Eldeen Visser, b. Dec. 17, 1940 in St. Louis, Mo., 

IlIl-4. Judith Katherine Visser, b. Aug. 20, 1942 in St. Louis, Mo. es 
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Elden H. Visser was born in Fon Du Lac, Wisc., June 17, 1908; died 
in Ashland, Mo., Aug. 4, 1954. SaidMrs. Jennie Strong: ‘‘My brother 
Elden was a home loving, hard working man who is sorely missed by 
his ever loving family.”’ 


I-1. I-4. II-1. Joan Marie Visser, 
m. Herman Nieman, June 19, 1954. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Tracy Jean Nieman (Adopted), b. Aug. 30, 1960. 


I-1. Ii-4. HI-3. Carole Eldeen Visser, 
m. Ronald Karberg, Oct. 1, 1959 in St. Louis, Mo. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Michael Darin Karberg, b. June 28, 1960 in St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. Jennie Visser Strong says: ‘‘Father was born in Amster- 
dam, Holland; I wish I knew the date when he left Holland and came 
to America. It probably was at least ten years before he and 
mother were married. He went to Manitowoc, Wisc. at first where 
he was a cheese maker. Manitowoc was a German community so 
he had to learn to speak that language, this he did by having a 
Dutch-German dictionary with him. He was able to read and write 
both languages well. He learned our American language in the 
Same way. He became an American citizen as soon as it was pos- 
sible and lived and taught his children loyalty to our country. 


Both our father and mother were hard working and loving par- 
ents; taught their children to be likewise. We all cherish their 
memories and will try to be good Christian parents as they were.’’ 


The data for this Sketch was furnished by: Mrs. Jennie V. 
Strong, Gerrit A. Visser, and Mrs. Constance McC. Visser. 


Some Town News taken from Mrs. Samuel Merritt’s Scrap Book, 
date unknown. 


‘““The Methodist and Congregational Churches each observed the 
Week of Prayer, with a good attendance at their meetings. 

Mr. A. Moffet has sold the Latham Cheese Factory to W. W. 

- Morehouse and J. Bennett; consideration, $2,400. 

Latham Factory Report: Season 1877; Whole No. lbs. milk 
received, 1,979,359; amount div. to the patrons, $17,595.41; aver- 
age price per lbs. of milk to patrons, .008 8/9. Milk was delivered 
but once a day after the first of Sept., and night’s milk skimmed at 
home in the morning. 

Mr. James Hill, an industrious and successful farmer and 
stock-raiser of this town for the past 20 years, has recently sold 
out and gone to California. 

Mr. George Kile, who has had charge of the ‘Dow Factory’ for 
several years, has removed this winter, to take charge of the Cen- 
ter Factory next year. 

Miss E. L. Miller, an experienced teacher, is engaged to labor 
among the Freedmen, inthe employ ofthe A. M. A., at their mission 
station at Taladega, Ala. She intends to go this week.”’ 

A. W. S. 
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The John Warren Family 


I-1. John Warren, b. 1822 in England; d. Feb. 29, 1910, 
m. Frances Baker, 
b. 1830; d. 1871. 
Mr. Warren came to the United States in 1878. 
heir fourteen children: 
-1. Robert Warren, b. March 20, 1849; d. October, 1917, 
-2. Elizabeth Warren, b. 1849; d. March 1, 1910, 
-3. Simon Warren, b. 1851; d. 1883, 
-4, Frank Warren, b. 1852; d. 1944, 
-5. William Warren, b. 1854, 
I-6. Thomas Warren, b. 1855, 
-7. Harry Warren, b. 1856; d. 1938, 
1-8 
-9 
-1 
-1 
-1 
-1 
-1 


ry 


. Frances Warren, b. May 27, 1858; d. Feb. 4, 1938, 
. Mary Warren, b. 1860; d. 1903, 

0. George Warren, b. 1862; d. 1942, 

1. James B. Warren, b. 1864; d. 1929, 

2. Eliza Warren, b. Oct. 17, 1865; d. 1926, 

3 

4 


. Edith Warren, b. 1868; d. 1877, ; ; 
. Fred Warren, b. d. 1877. Edith and Fred died the same day. 


PRR RRR RAR aa 


Dr. C. W. Leland states that Thomas, Harry and George Warren, sons of 
John, emigrated to Australia. Harry and George died there, while Thomas 
was never heard from after arriving in Australia. 


I-1. Iil-1. Robert Warren, 
m. Elizabeth Dennis, 1871, 
b. March 27, 1850; d. Oct., 1908. 
Their five children: 
Ifl-1. Ida May Warren, b. Jan. 15, 1873; d. June 4, 1960, 
Ill-2. Carrie Warren, b. May 9, 1875, 
IiI-3. Mame Warren, b. Oct. 8, 1879; d. April 2, 1945, 
Il-4. Maude Warren, b. Dec. 12, 1883, 
IiI-5. R. A. Warren, b. Feb. 25, 1889. 


I-1. H-1. II-1. Ida May Warren, 

m. Albert Clarence Smith, May, 1896, 

b. Feb. 19, 1871. 

Their seven children; all born in Warren, Ohio. 

IV-1. Albert C. Smith, Jr., b. Feb. 18, 1897, 
. Vera May Smith, b. April 19, 1898, 
. Thelma Elizabeth Smith, b. Nov. 25, 1901, 
. Jean Warren Smith, b. Oct. 10, 1903; d. Aug. 4, 1959, 
. Carolyn Warren Smith, b. Sept. 15, 1905, 
. John Warren Smith, b. June 30, 1909, 
. Hugh Junior Smith, b. Feb. 17, 1913. 


dgaaaz 


I-1. M-1. WI-1. IV-1. Albert C. Smith, Jr., 
m. Caroline Fox. 
Their four children; all born in Akron, Ohio: 
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1. Mary Smith, 
2. Connie Smith, 
-3. Jack Smith, 
4. Diana Smith. 


I-1. -1. W-1. IV-2. Vera May Smith, 
m. Raymond A. Funk, March 28, 1925, 
b. Jan. 6, 1895 in Washington, Deas 
Their two children: 
V-1. Smith Adams Funk, b. Dec. 12, 1925, 
V-2. Jack Gorgas Funk, b. Aug. 28, 1929. 


I-1. II-1. WI-1. IV-2. V-1. Smith Adams Funk, 
m. Irene Tollis, Nov. 28, 1946, 
b. Oct. 3, 1917. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Susan Karen Funk, b. June 26, 1953. 


I-1. I-1. M-1. IV-2. V-2. Jack Gorgas Funk, 
m. Carol Bergstrom, Sept. 7, 1950. 
Their one child: 
VI-1. John Lynn Funk, b. Jan. 26, 1955. 


I-1. I-1. MI-1. IV-3. Thelma Elizabeth Smith, 
m. Walter K. North. 


I-1. H-1. OWI-1. IV-4. Jean Warren Smith, 
m. 1st. Robert Sadler, 
Their one child: 
V-1. Robert Mason Sadler. 


I-1. Il-1. I-1. IV-4. Jean Warren Smith Sadler, 
m. 2nd. Edward C. Hunt. 


I-1. O-1. WI-1. IV-5. Carolyn Warren Smith, 
m. Stanton Bowler Pond. 
Their two children: 
V-1. George Stanton Pond, 
V-2. Raymond B. Pond. 


I-1. Ii-1. MI-1. IV-6. John Warren Smith, 
m. Sally Ludwig. 
Their four children: 
V-1. Patricia Smith, 
V-2. Jannet Smith, : 
V-3. Joan Smith, | Natit 
V-4. Lynda Smith. 


I-1. 0-1. MI-1. IV-7. Hugh Junior Smith, 
m. Agnes Creig, March 31, 1934, 
b. Aug. 24, 1911. 
Their two children: 
V-1. Sandra Jean Smith, b. July 17, 1935, 
V-2. Susan Lynn Smith, b. Aug. 11, 1943. 


I-1. Il-1. I-1. IV-7. V-1. Sandra Jean Smith, 
m. James L. Abney, 
Their one child: 
VI-1. Gregory Lee Abney. 
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Ie, T2159) I-2Carrie. Warren, 
m. Frank Kneen, November, 1904. 
Their two children: 
IV-1. Doris Kneen, b. Feb. 18, 1906, 
IV-2. Robert Kneen, b. Aug. 18, 1908. 


I-1. l-1. MI-3. Mame Warren, 
m. Edward Bratton, July 12, 1905. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Edward Warren Bratton, II, b. April 22, 1907 in Warren, Ohio, 
m. Ruth Alberta Blizzard, Aug. 31, 1931, 
b. Aug. 16, 1911. 
Their three children: 
V-1. Ruth Ann Avril Bratton, b. April 16, 1933, 
V-2. Judith Carol Bratton, b. April 17, 1943, 
V-3. Edward Warren Bratton, II, b. May 10, 1955. 


I-1. II-1. II-3. IV-1. V-1. Ruth Ann Avril Bratton, 
m. Kenard Allen Turner, II, July 7, 1953, 
b. Feb. 11, 1931. 
Their two children: 
VI-1. Kenard Allen Turner, III, b. June 3, 1954, 
VI-2. William Warren Turner, b. Nov. 16, 1958. 


I-1. I-1. MI-4. Maude Warren, 
m. Lee D. Boone, June 20, 1906. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Warren E. Boone, b. April 2, 1907, 
m. Myfanny Murray, June 2, 1933 in Williamsville, Nowy: 
Their four children: 
V-1. Bronnyn M. Boone, b. Aug. 12, 1937, 
V-2. Gwenyth C. Boone, b. April 10, 1942, 
V-3. Robert M. Boone, b. Dec. 4, 1945, 
V-4. John Warren Boone, b. April 13, 1952. 


I-1. II-1. HI-5. Robert A. Warren, 
m. Jessie Hitchcock, Sept. 2, 1911, 
b. Feb. 24, 1889. 
Their one child: 
IV-1. Robert A. Warren, Jr., b. Jan. 5, 1914, 
m. Helen E. Strass, Nov. "96, 1936. 

Their four children: 

V-1. Mary Lou Warren, b. Nov. 19, 1937, 
V-2. James Warren, b. Dec. 14, 1941, 
V-3. William Warren, b. Oct. 31, 1950, 
V-4, Debra Anne Warren, b. Jan. 12, 1958. 


I-1. H-1. WI-5. IV-1. V-1. eng! Lou Warren, 
m. J. A. Currie, 
Their one child: 


VI-1. Beverly Rae Currie, b. July 25, 1958. 


I-1. II-2. Elizabeth Warren, 
m. George W. Palmer. 


Please consult the George W. Palmer Historical Sketch for this 
complete Genealogy. 
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I-1. 


I-1. 


II-8. Frances Warren, 

m. Fayette A. Leland, Jan. 1, 1885. 
Please consult the Lewis W. Leland Sketch for this complete Gene- 
alogy. 


II-11. James B. Warren, 

Editorial Note: John G. Fraser, D.D. and Leonard D. Clark, in their 
History of the Congregational Church, Huntsburg, Ohio, published in 
1908, have this to say about Mr. Warren: ‘‘James B. Warren united 
here in 1882. After service as a pastor of Congregational Churches 
in Ohio and Wisconsin, he went into the Presbyterian ministry, has 
been pastor in Ohio and Michigan, and is now (1908) living, retired, 
from the ministry, in professional and literary work in Marion, Ohio.’’ 


. I-12. Eliza Warren, 


m. Frank Moffet, Oct. 29, 1889. 
Please consult the John C. Moffet Historical Sketchfor this complete 
Genealogy. 


HISTORICAL NOTES: 


A member of the Warren family states that Simon Warren, a 
brother of John Warren, lived in Bloomfield, Ohio and, upon re- 
turning to England, convinced his brother John to come to the 
United States. John did not make this move until after the death of 
his wife Frances (1871). John first came to Warren Ohio and lived 
with his son Robert for a short while, then bought a farm in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio where he lived until his death in 1910. 


Mrs. Vera Smith Funk says her father, Albert C. Smith, was a 


_ Civil Engineer, a graduate of Case School of Applied Science, 


Cleveland, Ohio; that John Warren Smith, a brother was an Elec- 
trical Engineer, a graduate of Lehigh University; of her elder son, 
Smith Adams Funk, she says: ‘‘He is a registered architect and 
engineer.’’ 


There has been some discussion as tothe exact date when John 
Warren came to the United States, butitis generally agreed that he 
came after the death of his wife Francis in 1871 and the date ac- 
ceptable to the family seems to be 1878. 


The above facts were furnished by: Mrs. John H. Palmer, 
Sidney H. Palmer, Dr. C. W. Leland, George W. Leland, Robert 
A. Warren, Mrs. Raymond A. Funk, Mrs. Frank Kneen, Mrs. Lee 
D. Boone, and Mrs. Edward Warren Bratton, II. 
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THIS I REMEMBER 


By William P. Dunlevy, Former Superintendent of Schools. 


What I am about to write deals with events that happened 
nearly sixty years ago. I have no written records. So few people 
are left who were active in Huntsburg at that time, that Iam not 
likely to be charged with any gross error of statement. 


Late in August, 1897 I got off the train at East Claridon, Ohio, 
the railroad ‘‘Port of Entry’’ of Huntsburg, situated about 2-1/2 or 
3 miles east of the station. The mail was carried daily, except 
Sunday, to Huntsburg by Sammy Dell. He also had room for an 
occasional passenger. That day I was one of them. 


William P. Dunlevy — Superintendent Frank E. Elliott — Principal of School 
of School, 1896-1899. 


When I arrived at Huntsburg, I was assisted in finding a place 
for room and board and washing by Leonard D. Clark, President of 
the Board of Education. During my entire term as Superintendent 
he was my most loyal supporter and friend. If there were criti- 
cisms, he was always ready to combat them and prove that I was 
all right. 


During my three years of service I was informed how much | 
money was available for the various items of expense and I was 
expected to keep within those limits. This I did and never had any 
controversies with the Board of Education. 
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The character of the youth of Huntsburg was of such a high 
quality that I never had to reportany disciplinary matters. If some 
of the youngsters were a little frisky we teachers handled the af- 
fairs at school and reported the situation tothe parents. Never did 
they try to make trouble for the teacher. In my opinion, the high 
moral character of the school children was due to the splendid 
qualities of the residents of Huntsburg. They were serious people, 
of great integrity and they wanted their children to do right and 
make progress. Another point to be noticed: The social environ- 
ment was excellent; there were no saloons or pool halls in Hunts- 
burg. Of course, the movies and television had not arrived. The 
children had their chores at home; in the evening school work was 
first and foremost. It was natural to defer recreation and outside 
activities till Friday night. Such an environment in a community 
made school teaching a joy. When I had my first conference with 
the Board of Education they informed me that there were young 
pea@ple in the community who wanted tobe prepared to enter college 
and others who wanted the broadest possible education without col- 
lege entrance aims. The highest class in the High School, when I 
took over, was the ninth grade. They had been well prepared for 
10th grade work by the previous Superintendent, W. E. D. Gibson 
and his assistants. In 1897, when I entered the system, Arthur 
Phillips was Principal of the High School, Miss Chloe Ryder had 
charge of the Intermediate Department and the Primary Depart- 
ment was taught by a very efficient teacher, Miss Emily Birchard, 
who put her whole life into her teaching. I remember that she 
stayed so long after school preparing the next day’s work that I 
used to beg her to take more relaxation after the day’s work was 
ended. 


During the three years of my connection with the Huntsburg 
Schools, the Intermediate and Primary Departments were effi- 
ciently handled by the same teachers. That made my work as — 
superintendent very much easier than if I had been compelled to 
install new teachers each year. 


In the High School we could keep a Principal only one year, as 
other schools were willing to pay more than we could afford even 
though everyone of our teachers proved himself most successful. 


In 1898 our High School Principal was Frank E. Elliott. In 
1899 Miss Cornelia Bultman was Principal and weadded Miss Julia 
Strong to the High School Faculty. 


Our first graduating class was the Class of 1899. Although 
the School was small we were very fortunate to have our Gradua- 
tion Address given by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President of Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland. One of the graduates, David 
Dugan, attended Western Reserve University and was graduated 
from the University. Two members of the class, Pliny Clark and 
Ellery Edwards, attended Oberlin College and were graduated from 
that institution. 
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The Building erected by Special 
School District No. 1 in 1895 to 
house the High School, Interme- 
diate and Primary Departments. 
The building faces east and north. 


When Arthur Phillips and I took over the High School in 1897 
some of the citizens were a little surprised that the Board of Edu- 
cation should hire as Superintendent, a man just past 21 who had 
never taught a day and hire as Principal a man not 21 who had only 
two years of college and had never taught. The School Board had 
hired us because they were satisfied with our attainments and repu- 
tation, but they had to beg their fellow citizens to wait and see. 
One incident, involving both Mr. Phillips and myself, seemed to 
help out our reputation. In Huntsburg Township the roads were 
kept in condition by a Road Supervisor and farmers along the road 
who worked out their highway tax, if there was such a thing. One 
Saturday morning the Road Supervisor called at our boarding place 
and said he had come to collect our Road Tax: $3.00. We knew 
the farmers worked out their tax, so we asked if we could not work 
out our tax. He hesitated, then seta date for us to work it out. The 
road machinery in those days consisted of wagons, scrapers, plows 
and shovels. We worked our day and went home. The community 
attitude was in our favor; they decided if those young college men 
could work out their road tax, they were not so lacking in stamina 
as they thought. It is interesting to note that the Road Supervisor 
never again asked any.of the male teachers of Huntsburg Schools to 
pay their Road Tax. 


After I had served the Huntsburg Schools for three years I was 
offered so much more salary farther westthatI followed the adage: 
‘GO West, young Man’ and all of my later teaching was in the west. 


After leaving Huntsburg I was Principal of the High School at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. for one year; then Superintendent of Schools at 
Pierre, S. Dak. for six years. I was then awarded a University 
Scholarship in the Graduate School of Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity from which I received my M. A. Degree the next year. 


Following that I was Superintendent of Schools at Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. for one year; and after twoyears in business, I was elected 
teacher of Mathematics in the San Diego, California High School 
which position I held for twenty-nine years. Since my retirement 
in 1941 I have lived in Lincoln, Nebraska, New York City and now 
in St. Petersburg, Florida.’’ 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
WESTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘‘The Westhampton Congregational Church stands on the Village 
Green facing south and is at the head of the main street in town. 
There are huge elms and maples around it and the Village Green 
is quite large. The land slopes gently to the east. 


It has been the good fortune of the village to have all its old 
houses occupied by those well able to care for them and the church 
shows the same care and preservation and is much loved. Itisa 
large building with a rather lofty steeple. There are three large 
entrance doors opening into a spacious vestibule. The three win- 
dows, lighting the balcony, are attractively shuttered. 


The interior is all white with white pews trimmed with walnut 
rails. The floor is entirely carpeted in red. Unlike most New 
England churches the pews are arranged in a semi-circle with 
plenty of space at the sides and back. Seating is for about four- 
hundred. The platform, with the pulpit centered, has an arched 
opening and a pipe organ fills much of the wall space. The roof 
trusses are exposed and ornamented with chamfering and moulding 
indicating that no expense was spared in the beautification of the 
building. The community must have been well to do, for the com- 
munion silver is exceptional and dates from colonial times. 


The level below the church is at ground level since the build- 
ing is on a hill side. This basement level has been fitted with the 
most modern equipment, possibly in recent times, for classrooms, 
conference rooms, kitchen and dining room. The church is obvi- 
ously active to this date.’’ (1962) 


Note: The above description was written by Edward E. Loud 
who also remarks that the present church was built upon the site 
of another edifice of the same name. We are indebted to Mr. Loud 
for the picture of the church. 
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THE AMISH 
By Uria R. Byler 


Note: At the request of the Compiler of this book, Mr. Byler, a 
member of the Amish Church, has written about the Amish in 
Huntsburg. This information is based mostly on the recollections 
of old-timers still living. It is the hope of the Compiler that it 
will give the reader a brief insight intothe ways and ideals of these 
so-called ‘‘plain people,’’ excellent neighbors and citizens they 
are. 


To understand the part that the Amish had in the community 
life of Huntsburg around the turn of the century, it might be appro- 
priate to give a brief sketch of the ways and customs of this sect 
and also record a short history of their first settling in Geauga 
County. 


No doubt there will be those who will read this book that are 
not acquainted with these people, and for this purpose we will attempt 
to give some information on their coming to the New World. 


The Amish faith was founded in Germany in the 17th Century 
by MennoSimons. Atthat time they were called Mennonites. Simons 
was brought up a Catholic and studied for the priesthood. As he 
grew older, doubts began to assail his mind as to certain practices 
of the Catholics. Finally he renounced his faith and organized the 
Mennonite Church. The movement grew and soon the converts 
were scattered over Germany, Holland and part of France. How- 
ever a Split developed later in the Church and part of the Mennon- 
ites under the leadership of Jacob Ammon broke away from the 
Mennonites and called themselves ‘‘Amish.’’ 


The coming of the first Amish to these shores was caused by 
persecution of religious freedom. Many Amish and Mennonites 
were hung, thrown to the lions, and many other hardships were 
suffered by the early Martyrs of the Church. So when they heard 
of the wonderful country on the other side of the Atlantic, it was 
only natural that they follow the Pilgrims and other immigrants 
in seeking a land where they could worship unmolested by the 
State. 


Just who were the first Amish to land in America and when is 
unknown, but it is believed that William Penn probably was instru- 
mental in inducing the Amish to settle in his domain. There are 
various reasons for the first Amishto choose Pennsylvania as their 
home. They resemble the Quakers in many ways, and today, if an 
Amishman is seen by those who never have seen these people be- 
fore, he is many times asked if he is a Quaker. Their broad- 
brimmed hats and plain garb closely resemble the old time Quaker. 
They are also a peace loving group who have their feet deep in ane 
soil, whose main pursuits are farming. 
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The first Amish settled in Berks County in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and as time went onandtheir numbers increased, they started 
other settlements further west in Lancaster County, Somerset, 
Mifflin and finally Lawrence County inwestern Pennsylvania. From 
Lawrence County they emmigrated to Holmes County, Ohioin about 
1840. In about 1890 word was spread in that community about the 
cheap farms that could be purchased or rented in Geauga County. 
So one day Bishop David Miller hitched up his horse and started 
north to investigate. He spent a few days in this vicinity exploring 
the possibilities of a new Amish settlement and returned to Holmes 
County very much enthused over what he had found. The next 
spring Sam Weaver of Michigan, having heard of Bishop Miller’s 
findings, loaded his family and household goods on a railroad car 
and moved to Geauga County, to a farm in Middlefield Township. 
Others soon followed and it was not long until Amish from many 
parts of the country were moving in. 


In about 1895 the first of the so-called ‘‘Plain People’’ moved 
to Huntsburg Township. Some ofthefamily names were: Sommers, 
Millers, Schrocks, Yoders, Glicks and others. Mostof them rented 
for cash rent or on a share basis from the ‘‘Yankee’’ landlords, as 
the non-Amish were called. Some of the Amish were carpenters 
and quite a few of the olderbarns of this section were built by these 
people. The movement to Huntsburg grew and at one time there 
were probably thirty or more families living north and east of the 
Center. Today very few are left inthat section, but in the southern 
half the Amish comprise the greater part of the population. 


Most of the Amish were dairy farmers and dairying in the early 
nineteen hundreds was different from what is today with its strict 
sanitation regulations. A typcal dairy farmer had eight or ten cows 
in a small ramshakle barn. The cows freshened in the spring and 
the milk was dumped into twenty gallon milk cans and hauled over 
mud roads to the nearest cheese factory. Most of the milk was 
taken to the cheese plant one half mile north of the Center which was 
at one time operated by George Pease. 


During the winter months, when the cows were dry and therefor 
no income was received from dairying, the farmers went to ‘‘log- 
ging it.’’ Timber was plentiful in Huntsburg, especially in the 
northeast part known as Damon Swamp. The farmers would start 
before day light, sometimes with team and bobsled, sometimes in 
zero weather, for the woods. One trip per day was made and the 
teams sometimes were stretched out for miles. The logs were 
hauled to a handle factory in Burton or to the Ohio Pail Company 
in Middlefield. The teamsters made from three to five dollars a 
day. | 


Several interesting anecdotes that happened to the early Amish 
of Huntsburg would bear recording. One was when Mrs. Dan Glick 
almost single handed butchered their bull. Times were tough and 
the Glicks were rather hard pressed to provide the proper diet for 
their growing family. Meat was considered a luxury on their table 
and mother Glick developed quite a craving for it, and she did not 
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hesitate to remind her husband that the meat larder was empty. 
She tried to convince him that he should take time off to butcher a 
beef, but Mr. Glick at that time was teaming on the railroad which 
was being built from near Burton Station to Windsor Mills and did 
not want to take time off, so Mrs. Glick did not get her meat. 


One day kind Providence smiled on the Glick farm in the form 
of a sad accident. Their two years old bull jumped over the barn- 
yard fence and, instead of landing on his feet as a good fence 
jumper should, hit the ground head first and broke his neck. Mrs. 
Glick, seeing it happen, lost no time in grabbing her butcher knife 
and bled Mr. Bull. With the help of a kind neighbor he was dragged 
to the nearest tree and that night when father Glick came home, his 
herd sire was nicely hung up, gutted and skinned. For supper the 
Glick family enjoyed their first meat in a long time. 


The Amish and their ‘‘Yankee’’ neighbors generally got along: 
fine, changing off work threshing, filling silo, cutting wood and 
other work; however disagreements arose, as they generally do > 
in any neighborhood. One of the more serious cases of feuding 
among the Amish and Yankees arose when an Amishman by the 
name of Miller shot a dog belonging to his Yankee neighbor. After 
a few days in which Miller tried to prove, but couldn’t, that the dog 
had attacked him and he shot in self defense, Mr. Miller had to pay 
a fine of one hundred Dollars and court costs; and one hundred 
Dollars was nothing to be sneezed at in those days. 


A family by the name of Noah Millerlived in the south-eastern 
part of the township in the early nineteen hundreds. Mr. Miller’s 
brother had made a trip to southern Alabama and came back all 
aglow with stories of the wonderful country in the south. He soon 
had convinced Noah that his only salvation was to get out of this 
forsaken land and head for Alabama. However, when the Miller 
family arrived at their destination and saw the swamps and bayous 
of the new country, they immediately turned around, without un- 
loading their railroad’ car, and headed back, a sadder, but wiser, 
Miller family. For that trip he carried the nickname of ‘‘Alabama 
Noah’’ to his dying day. 


After a period of aboutten years the Amish moved out of north- 
ern and eastern Huntsburg as suddenly as they had come. Some 
moved to Stark County, Ohio; others to Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
‘As mentioned earlier the south-western corner of the township 
today is made up of Amish and in 1952 an Amish school was built 
near Culbertson Corners. The next year one was built on Hayes 
Road in southeastern Huntsburg where sixty years before there had 
stood the little one-room school, thenknownas the ‘‘Egypt School.’’ 


There is a new generation of Amish living in the township now, 
_ but their occupation is still mainly the same: tillers of the soil. 
While they may not keep up with their Yankee neighbors in modern 
equipment and their labor saving. devices, they still manage to make 
a comfortable and prosperous living, and take a day off now and then 
to go hunting or fishing. 
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HUNTSBURG AND ITS CORNERS 


The towns in Geauga County were laid out with the roads gen- 
erally spaced one mile apart, running north and south and east and 
west, so we have fairly regular corners, many of which designated 
a certain community of action and were often known by the name 
of the family living closest to that center. 


The center of the town was called ‘‘The Center’’ and in all the 
towns of the County it was accompanied by its Park which was laid 
out in the original platting. Huntsburg had its Park at the south- 
west corner of the center junction of roads. In some towns the 
park site is placed astride the north-south or east-west road and 
requires traffic to detour around it. Usually the churches, stores 
and town hall were built facing this Park. 


The corners one mile south of town were known as ‘‘Munson’s 
Corners’’ from the pioneer family of that name from whom are 
such descendants as the Drakes and Carys. 


The intersection one mile west of Munson’s Corners was known 
as the ‘‘Morse”’ and later the ‘‘Moss Corners.’’ 


‘‘Barnes Corners’’ was two miles south of town, named for the 
Virgil T. Barnes family housed just west of the intersection. One 
mile east of this Corner was the ‘‘Hager’s Corners.”’ 


‘‘Jackson’s Corners’’ was two miles south and two west (On 
the diagonal road to Burton) of the Center. Why it was so called is 
lost in antiquity. It was later known as ‘‘Culbertson’s Corners.’’ 


‘‘Evans Corners’’ was a mile north of town; named for the 
Adin Evans family who lived on the northeast corner. The next 
intersection north was known as the ‘‘Clapp’s Corners,’’ as the 
school there was also known as the Clapp School. 


‘‘Kinney’s Corners’’ was one mile east of town and named for 
the Milton Kinney family who lived just east of the intersection, 
north side of the road. 


‘‘Jerome Corners’’ was one mile east and one north of the 
Center. 


‘‘Stanton Corners’’ was one mile west and two north of town, 
named for the Harry Stanton family at thenortheast corner. There 
was a time when this was known as ‘‘Scottsburg,’’ after the Aaron 
Scott family who lived near. 


‘‘The Hughes Corners’’ was two miles west of town, so-called 
from the Israel Hughes farm southwest andthe Friend Hughes farm 
north-east of the intersection. This corners was also sometimes 
known as ‘‘Crofoot’s Corners.’’ 


Other intersections were known by various names, changing 
with the coming and going of various families. 
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‘‘KARLY HISTORY OF HUNTSBURG, 
GEAUGA COUNTY, OHIO”’ 


By Sylvester Clapp. 


With the above caption my Grandfather, Sylvester Clapp, in 
1903, in his seventy-ninth year, dedicated the following history of 
pioneer days to my mother, Carrie Ann Clapp Clark. Orgs 


Preface. 


‘fAs my children have re- 
quested me to write down many 
of the incidents and happenings 
in the early history of the town 
of Huntsburg, I will try and com- 
ply with their request so far as 
my memory will permit. Of 
course, many things have occured 
in one’s life time that are worth 
remembering and may be of 
interest to those who come after 
and many might as well be left 
out. I may not succeed in sifting 
the good from the bad, but will “ 
do the best I can. Sylvester Clapp at Hillside Farm 


Human nature is about the same the world over and the citizens 
of Huntsburg, who have long ago passed to the unseen world, 
probably exhibited, while living, the same nature, to a greater or 
less degree. 


I must confess that doings and acts of many of the early set- 
tlers of Huntsburg have made a deep and lasting impression on my 
mind and it is a great satisfaction to me, at the present time, to 
have known and conversed with each and every one of the pioneers 
of this township, and it will give me greater satisfaction to have 
their memory handed down to all future generations that may here- 
after dwell within the limits of Huntsburg. 


I hope I may be assisted in recording these events by friends 
whose memory is fresher than mine. 


Uncle Elijah Pomeroy, while living (he died in 1890) was very 
anxious that some record should be made of the early history of 
Huntsburg and kept for future reference, andtothis end he did make 
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a brief memorandum of some events that occured during his life 
time. (These are found on other pages in this book). Mrs. Eben 
Clark also kept an account of the births and deaths that happened 
while she was living, as well as other important events. I hope to 
have access to her record. More recently A. W. Strong has ex- 
tended the same record. 


I now regret exceedingly that I did not early in my youth be- 
come interested in this matter, but Ihope what little I may herewith 
contribute, may be of some interest. 


Early History. | 

The tract of land, five miles square, now called Huntsburg, 
was in 1807, a dense forest, uninhabited except by a hermit, named 
Finley and, occasionally by wandering tribes of Indians. This man 
Finley was a singular being; not muchofhis early history is known. 
He lived by hunting and fishing. When the early settlers came, he 
would buy bread of them. He seemedto be a man well educated for 
that time, a very good reader and would read the sermons for the 
pioneers. He did not remain long after the settlers came, but left 
for parts unknown. 


This tract of land was purchased of the ‘Connecticut Land 
Company’ by two men of Northampton, Mass., Eben Hunt and John 
Breck, somewhere about 1803. They also purchased land together 
in Cuyahoga County, now called Brecksville. So the land in Geauga 
County was called Huntsburg and the tract in Cuyahoga was called 
Brecksville. Huntsburg was not the first name given this tract, but 
it was called Batavia for a short time and this name was given to 
Middlefield, too. I have been informed that the first settlers met 
at a certain time and agreed to call the township Huntsburg. The 
citizens of Batavia also changed the name from Batavia to Middle- 
field. 


In 1807 Hunt prevailed on my grandfather, Stephen Pomeroy, 
to go to Ohio and open upasettlement on his land and as an induce- 
ment he offered him a quarter section of land. Pomeroy concluded 
he would try it. Think of a young man with a family of wife and 
six children, undertaking to leave home and friends to make a home 
six-hundred miles away, in a vast wilderness! At the present day 
it would not seem so great an undertaking, for the means of travel 
are quite different, but at that time it was a wonderful fete. 


Well, this man shouldered his knapsack, bid a loving good bye 
to wife and children and started on his long and tedious journey to 
prepare the way for his family totake the same route the next year. 
Arriving in due time at a settlement now called Middlefield, he 
found a pioneer by the name of Thompson who consented to show 
Pomeroy the land owned by Hunt; Thompson knowing where the 
line was located. When they crossed over the line (Lot 4) Pomeroy 
was pleased with the lay of the land and said to Thompson: ‘here 
is where I will stick my stakes’. 
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Pomeroy then proceeded to make an opening in the forest and 
erect a cabin; this accomplished he returned to his family and 
commenced preparing to take them the next year (1808) to their 
wilderness home. What must have been the anxious thoughts of 
that dear grandmother as she contemplated leaving their cozy 
home for a lonely home far away from kindred and friends, to live 
in a dense forest where Indians roamed and wild beasts made night 
hideous with their howling; it is impossible to realize such an 
ordeal. 


The fall winds swept the New England hills as they were wont 
to do and the winter came with its chilling blasts and the Spring of 
1808 opened mild and balmy as usual; the Pomeroys were ready to 
start with a two horse team and covered wagon, in which were 
stored wife and little ones and this was the beginning of a long six 
weeks journey. 


Arriving at Buffalo, then commenced a hazardous journey along 
the shore of Lake Erie, some times on the beach of the Lake and 
some times in the woods, guided by blazed trees, subject to dan- 
gers seen and unseen and finally reaching Painesville where were 
only three dwelling houses. Then for twenty miles through dense 
woods and, after two days from Painesville, they arrived at the 
little cabin waiting to receive them. It was August 19, 1808 when 
they arrived within the limits of Huntsburg and set up housekeeping 
in the first cabin erected in that township. 


The road they came on from Painesville was afterwards called 
the State Road and led through what was called Big Hollow, between 
Hambden and Concord. On going down Big Hollow hill, the wagon 
upset and nearly all of grandmother’s dishes were broken. Grand- 
mother sat down on a log and for the first time in that six weeks 
journey, shed tears. 


Now the first thing to know was where will the bread and meat 
come from; Burton, five miles away contained a few families, but 
there was no grist mill within fifteen miles where flour could be 
had and as for meat, the trusty rifle, in skillful hands, furnished 
nice venison, wild turkey, quail and partridge. Ina year or so 
corn was raised among the stumps; then hominy was produced by 
shaving the corn with a jack plane. The first and only grist mill* 
in Huntsburg was built by William Reed on Lot 24. It consisted of 
one run of stone and usually only ground corn and buckwheat. The 
first saw mill was built by Amos Morse on Finley Creek. I believe 
three different saw mills were built on this stream. 


Necessity is said to be the mother of invention and it is cer- 


tainly interesting to know of the many curious inventions of our 
pioneers; grandfather made bedsteads of basswood saplings and 


* There were several grist mills located at the Center at various times later, but grandfather 
evidently here refers to the pioneer period only. The Compiler. 
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wove the bark in for a mattress; greased paper for window lights 
and wood latchets for the doors with string through to the outside 
for the visitor to pull at all times. 


The many incidents which occurred in my grandfather’s fami- 
ly, I will leave to be inserted in the miscellaneous record. And 
as to the families that followed my grandfather I will refer the 
reader to the History of Huntsburg printed in 1880; suffice it to say, 
two other families came and took up land the same year and six 
weeks later or after Pomeroy came, these two families, namely 
Paul Clapp on Lot 5 and Wilcox on Lot 5. Other families followed 
in a year or two, but not many until after the War of 1812. The 
greatest rush of settlers occured between the years of 1830 and 
1833. Lewis Hunt, son of Eben Hunt, came about 1830. He was the 
sole heir or rather the land in Huntsburg was given to him by his 
father as his portion. Lewis Hunt died suddenly in 1833; a very 
unfortunate death for Huntsburg. His greatest ambition was to 
make Huntsburg a model township. It is easy to imagine what he 
would have done, by the improvements he made while living; his 
orchard of fine grafted fruit, the nice elms he planted along the 
highway, all plainly show what he might have accomplished had he 
lived. 


Religious Worship. 

The pioneers of Huntsburg were at once desirous to establish 
some form of worship; to that end they organized meetings in their 
respective dwellings; prayers were offered by Stephen Pomeroy, 
singing was led by Abner Clark and Paul Clapp read the sermons 
which were of regular orthodox standard. 


No one can doubt the sincerity of pioneer worship, simple in 
form, but earnest and devout in every particular. This early wor- 
ship finally resulted in the organization of a Church. At first the 
Church was called Presbyterian, but afterward it emerged into a 
Congregational Church. As _ settlers increased, other churches 
were formed: Methodist, Baptist, Disciple and even a Mormon 
Church was attempted, but did not succeed; the followers of Joe 
Smith finally left for Nauvoo. 


Education. 

After churches came education. The early settlers were not 
backward in establishing schools. The first school house was lo- 
cated on corner Lot 16, about two miles south of the Center. It 
afterwards burned down; the next school house, a framed one, was 
built on the town line near the corner of Pomeroy’s land where the 
road turns to go to Burton. The first teacher was a lady from Mid- 
dlefield, I think. Pearl Clapp was the next teacher who taught many 
terms. Some of the early settlers thought the common schools were 
not up to the standard they ought to be, so they resolved to employ 
competent teachers at their own expense and establish select 
schools, as they were then called. A man by the name of Everett 
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taught the first select school, one mile and a half south of the Cen- 
ter in a private house owned by a Mr. Kellogg. Miss Talbot from 
Claridon taught the following summer in the same house. 


Miss Case from Austinburg, taught the next school in the house 
owned by Mr. Zenas Barnes, one mile south of the Center. Miss 
Tracy from Mesopotamia, taughtatthe Centerin 1844. Miss Esther 
Pritchard taught in Mr. Charles Clapp’s house in 1840, one mile 
and a half north of the Center and as late as 1850 Sylvester Clapp 
taught several terms of subscription schools at the Center, which 
were largely patronized. So we see quite a number of private 
schools were supported aside from the public school fund. 


It was customary in nearly all of the townships of Geauga 
County to give public exhibitions, sometimes under the auspices 
of the common schools and some times by literary societies. The 
old time exhibitions used to draw immense crowds. The acts were 
generally selected from the old Columbian Orator. I recollect very 
well, one conducted by a teacher named Sheldon, held in the Con- 
gregational Church; then again one conducted by the pastor in 1863, 
for the benefit of the soldiers. In one of these exhibitions a violin 
was used to assist the musicians, one of the deacons of the church 
made a great ado about it and claimed that the house of God had 
been desecrated; how the world does move! We are happy to record 
that our ancestors were foremost in giving their children a practi- 
cal education; it certainly speaks well for them. 


Military. 

Soon after the War of 1812 Ohio passeda law to organize Mili- 
tary Companies in each town in the State; all able bodied men over 
18 and under 45 were subject to military duty which consisted in 
being called out by the officers two days in each year for the pur- 
pose of being drilled in military tactics. One day in each township 
and one day for general-‘muster at the County Seat. I think for Hunts- 
burg the first Captain was J. M. P. Clark and for Lieutenant, 
Charles Clapp. I do not recollect who was chosen Ensign. 


We boys used to look forward to these training days and es- 
pecially to the General Muster when our papas would give us a 
York shilling (12-1/2 cents) to buy ginger breai anc maybe there 
would be enough left to buy a glass of sweet cider. The martial 
music was so enlivening; the officers dressed so gaily! O, those 
were great days for the boys. 


Amusements. 

I suppose citizens of Huntsburg were not backward in enjoying 
the humorous side of life and have givenmore or less of their time 
to amusements of various kinds, although dancing was not so popu- 
lar at an earlier day as now. I have been informed that my grand- 
father came very near being churched for permitting a ball to be 
held in his house; how he escaped the STO: I never knew, but 
he still held his office of deacon. 
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By the kindness of my uncle Horace I attended that ball, being 
but two years old, my mother says. I well remember how I sat at 
the head of the stairs and sawacolored man play the fiddle. Base- 
ball was common at all the raising ofbuildings, even the older men 
joined in the sport. Card playing was done on the sly and those who 
used cards had to seek hiding places. What would be the astonish- 
ment of our grandfathers and grandmothers to witness our modern 
ladies and gentlemen handling those detestable pictures, so con- 
sidered by them and still more would they be surprised to see 
regularly organized card parties for that purpose! 


Huntsburg never had a hotel any length of time. A man by the 
name of Lepper attempted to run one, but it soon proved a failure. 
There have been several attempts to sell liquor, but the citizens 
would have none sold within the limits of the township. This, how- 
ever, did not prove a barrier to some persons who would obtain 
liquor from other towns, but as ageneral thing the people of Hunts- 
burg have been considered a strictly temperate people. 


Some of the Pioneers. 

The names of the pioneers are given in the History of Hunts- 
burg and it may not be necessary to give them here. I will, there- 
fore, give but few of the names of settlers who came between the 
years of 1808 and 1812. 


Stephen Pomeroy and his wife, Lydia Bridgman Pomeroy, 
their children: Lucretia, born in 1796; 2nd, Elijah, born in 1898; 
3rd, Horace, born in 1800; 4th, Melinda, born in 1802; 5th, Bridg- 
man, born in 1804; 6th, Lydia, born in 1806. 


The children of Lucretia were Stephen P. Miller, (the first 
male child born in Huntsburg) and Emeline who married Samuel 
Rhodes, she died young and left one child, Emeline who also died 
young. The children of Elijah were Lucretia, Ansel, Sophia, Charles 
and Alice who died ininfancy. Horace had only two, Horace Spencer 
and Dr. Orange Pomeroy. The children of Melinda were Sylvester 
Clapp, Eliza D. and Sophia M. Bridgman Pomeroy had three, Lydia, 
Stephen and Chloe. The children of Lydia, who married Thomas 
Clapp, were James M., Samuel Edwards, Thomas Spencer, Franklin 
and Dwight. Four of Lydia’s children died young, with typhoid fever: . 
James M. Spencer, Franklin and Dwight. 


Paul Clapp, the second pioneer, had nine children, viz. Emer- 
son, Carlton, Patty, Theda, Elvira, Electa, Caroline and Climena. 


The third pioneer, Elnathan Wilcox, had two children: Bennett 
and Laura. They did not live long in Huntsburg. 


The fourth settler, John Carlton, I think had two sons; one was 


in the War of 1812 and the other son, Guy, settled in the north part 
of the township. He married Nancy Tucker and had many children. 
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The settlers who were here before the War of 1812 and subject 
to military duty, were called out towards the close of that war, but 
did not see service after General Hull’s surrender. It was a fearful 
time for the woman of the settlement when the men left, for they 
were alone in the wilderness, when atany moment they might expect 
Indians would enter their dwellings and massacre them. But the 
war was soon terminated and the men who were called out happily 
returned to their homes. Commodore Perry’s engagement on Lake 
Erie on the 10th of September, proved to be a great victory for our 
Navy. The cannon were plainly heard by the residents of Huntsburg. 


Log Cabins. | 

The log cabins of the pioneers were reared in quite an ingenious 
manner: The logs were first drawn to the place where the house 
was to be built, then all hands were invited on a certain day and four 
good choppers were placed at the four corners of the building; their 
business was to cut notches and places for the notches in the ends 
of each log; then the log was ready to be rolled into its place. The 
roof was afterward finished; the shingles, three or four feet in 
length, were split out by hand and were generally of white ash. The 
floors were of split or hewn logs and called puncheons, until the 
saw mills came which were greatly appreciated by all the early 
settlers. 


Everybody was welcome to the pioneer’s home in those early 
days. All were neighbors within ten miles. There was great 
sympathy for the sick and when death entered a dwelling, all were 
mourners and came from far and near to sympathize with the 
afflicted. Mr. Hunt (Lewis) died in 1833 and was buried in the old 
burying ground one mile south of the Center. It would seem very 
desirable and proper that the people of Huntsburg should erect a 
suitable monument to his memory, since his relatives have not 
seen fit to do so. 


Grandfather (Pomeroy) was first buried in the Old Burying 
Ground, but was afterward taken up and placed in the Cemetery at 
the Center and a very fine monument was caused to be erected over 
his remains by Doctor Orange Pomeroy, a grandson. _ 


Grandmother Pomeroy died in 1837 at theage of 63. She was a 
noble woman, as all who knew her could testify. Whenever anyone 
in the neighborhood was sick, she was sent for and was ready to go. 
For many years she acted as midwife and no doctor was called in 
such cases. My grandmother was a Bridgman before marriage. 
The Bridgman family were formerly residents of Northampton, 
Mass. Two brothers, Elisha and Noah, came to Ohio about 1832 
or 1833. Elisha was partially an invalid who occupied his time in 
making baskets. Noah was a cooper; both died in Huntsburg. 


Ansel Bridgman was a Presbyterian minister whoalso came to 
Huntsburg from Northampton. He was a nephew of grandmother’s 
and preached for a short time in Huntsburg, but was taken sick and 
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died here. His wife also died a short time before he did. He left 
one son, Edward Payson. Ansel’s brother, Theodore, also came 
from Northampton, lived in Huntsburg many years, then went to 
Cleveland where he died. His wife is still (1903) living. 


Huntsburg was largely settled by people from North and West- 
hampton, quite a number from Connecticut. The Strong family 
from Westhampton came in great numbers; four brothers, Noble, 
Amasa, Asahel and Harvey. These had large families. Noble was 
the pioneer, the other brothers came later. Paul Wright and his 
aged father came from Northampton and settled on Lot 96. Paul’s 
wife was a Montague, a very able woman, sociable, intelligent and a 
good neighbor. She used to treat her callers with ‘flip’; can our 
young people of today tell what that is? Paul had two sons: Phil- 
ander and Smith, also three daughters: Julia, Dolly, and Martha. 
Smith was, at first, a peddler, second a farmer, then a merchant 
and as such was very successful. His first wife was a daughter of 
Asahel Strong; his second wife, Jennett Scott. Philander went west; 
he had a daughter distinguished as an authoress. 


Austin Loud, a carpenter, came from Westhampton, built a 
saw mill on Phelp’s Creek. Healso built the Congregational Church 
and a church in Ravenna. He had a large family; one son, Henry 
M., went to Michigan, engaged in the lumber business, was suc- 
cessful and is now a resident of California. 


Deacon Daniel Clark came from Vermont in 1818; settled on 
Lot 45, adjoining Mr. Hunt’s lot. He had a large family. They had 
a hard time in making a living at first, but when their two oldest 
sons, Allen and Daniel, were older, the family fared better. Allen 
remained on the old farm. Daniel settled in the east part of the 
township. Allen took a very active part in repairing the Congrega- 
tional Church. The fine stone steps to the Church are a lasting 
monument to his memory. He died soon after the Church was re- 
paired. 


Abner Clark came about the same time, took up a large tract 
of land, extending from the Center south one half mile and east the 
same distance. He had several sons. His oldest son, Abner, was 
quite an inventor (or tried to be); he invariably failed in every 
undertaking. Squire Clark had another son, Jared, who was the 
first merchant in the town. He kept his little store in his father’s 
house. Albert, another son, married Elizabeth Howell; he was a 
very fine man, was a prominent member of the Disciple Church; 
a good citizen in every respect. After a long residence in Hunts- 
burg, he went to Michigan and died there. 


It is remarkable that the North and South Center Road was 
settled, almost entirely with Massachusetts and Connecticut people 
and the North and South Road, one mile west, (Clay Street) was 
settled with New York and Pennsylvania people. I think the Scotts 
were about the only exception; they were from Connecticut. Most 
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of the settlers on the North and South Road remained as permanent 
residents during their lifetime, but on the other roads, great 
changes took place; many went West. 


Huntsburg’s first growth of timber was very heavy; beech and 
maple prevailed; ash both white and black came next; poplar (called 
whitewood) was quite common and was about the only saw timber; 
very little oak, some chestnut, but plenty of elm. 


I well remember the little opening made by the early settlers 
in the woods and how the stumps stood thickly around and which 
they had to dig out in order to plant their vegetables and corn. I 
well remember too, how we used to roll up the heavy logs into 
heaps and set fire to them; how we went out in the night and ‘punched 
up’ the heaps and how the blazing fire lit up the darkness and then 
how we imagined we could almost see Indians in the dark forest, 
prowling behind trees, ready to pounce upon us. What peculiar 
sensations one has in the night, under suchcircumstances when the 
fire produces phantoms or scarey shadows that go and come and 
fill our imagination with all kinds of images and ghost like forms! 


Game of various kinds was quite plentiful from the time of 
settlement until about the year 1840. Deer in great numbers 
roamed the forest and furnished venison for the pioneers. Wild 
turkeys too, were numerous and in the fall of the year were seen 
large flocks of wild pigeons flying over; so dense were they that 
the air was darkened and they were sometimes stretched out so far 
the end of the flock could not be seen. My grandfather used to 
catch them by means of a net or snare. His manner was to form 
an ambush of brush and connect a rope from it to the net which 
could be sprung by pulling the rope and causing the net to cover, 
sometimes, a hundred pigeons; they were baited with wheat. When 
I was quite a small boy my grandfather used to take me out with 
him to see the pigeons caught. He had a stool pigeon with a string 
tied to its leg and fastened to a limb of a tree; when the string was 
pulled the pigeon would call others and they would fly down to the 
wheat and sometimes cover the ground. The meat of the pigeon is 
dark, but makes very good eating. 


Partridges and quail were plentiful; they made the very best of 
meat. Black bear were sometimes seen, but were soon killed off; 
not however, before committing many depredations, such as killing 
lambs and calves. The wolves were worse in this respect than the 
bears. They were not satisfied with killing one sheep, but would 
often kill a half dozen in one night. When the County offered Five 
Dollars for a wolf scalp, they were soon slain. John Johnson was 
the great wolf slayer. He was acitizen of Middlefield. How deeply 
interested was I when the old hunters came to father’s house to 
remain over night, to hear them relate their hunting stories which 
many times were very thrilling. 


Horace Pomeroy, Wm. Starkey, Isaac Springer and Philander 
Kile were among the expert hunters. It is truly wonderful to know 
how so much game could subsist year after year in the forest. In 
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the summer this would seem possible, but in the winter it must be 
harder. The game of the forest was much appreciated by the 
settlers and without it great suffering must have been the conse- 
quence. The deer, at first, seemed quite tame, but the huntsman’s 
rifle soon made them wild. | 


My father, Charles Clapp, on a certain night, had some sheep 
killed by what he, at first, thought, was the work of wolves, but, on 
investigating, found it to be a bear that did the mischief. He, 
therefore, set a trap where he thought the bear would come from 
the woods, covered it with leaves and hung a piece of meat over it. 
The next morning he and his dog went up to see if anything was in 
the trap, but found the trap gone. The dog at once started on the 
trail the trap had made in the leaves, but soon returned with his 
tail between his legs. Father, not thinking, said: ‘Go take him, 
Watch.’ Soon he heard a loud howl from Watch and hurrying, 
found a large bear in the trap and that the bear had struck the dog . 
with his paw and had torn a large piece of flesh from his shoulder. 
I remember well how Watch lay in his kennel and licked his wound 
until it was healed. 


Thus we see that Huntsburg, like most of the Western Reserve 
townships, has a history common to all pioneer settlements. When 
we look at the amount of labor required to open up the beautiful 
farms which were once covered with heavy forest timber that had 
to be felled by the woodsman’s axe, then reduced to ashes, before 
vegetation could be produced for the support of the settlers, we 
can have but a faint conception of what physical strength it took to 
perform this immense work; yet it was accomplished amid hard- 
ships, cheerfully endured; all for a family home where peace and 
comfort could be enjoyed in declining years. 


OH! How much the rising generation has to be thankful for, as 
they are now permitted to enjoy the fruits of all this labor of their 
ancestors. Iftheir ancestors have sownintrials and hardships, per- 
_haps they, the children, are reaping in joy. 


It is now our privilege and, I hope, our great desire, to keep 
sacred the memory of our dear, brave TEMES who have handed 
down to us the heritage we now enjoy. 


What the future of Huntsburg will be, we are unable to say; 
great changes have already taken place and will continue. The 
homes once owned by those we knew so well are now occupied by 
others, and strangers as well; also new buildings are erected 
throughout the township, but the everlasting hills, though small, 
are the same and the lot lines, too, must remain the same through 
all time. 


Huntsburg has not, as yet, produced a President or a Repre- 
sentative to Congress, but the way is still open. Three persons 
from the Western Reserve have occupied the Presidential Chair 
and, at some future time, the government may call on us for an- 
other. 
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This is a glorious country, where the highest honors can be 
attained, not by royal heritage, but by those who may have their 
birth in humble life and obscurity. 


I will now givealist oflotsas they were numbered and the first 
settlers on them so far as Ican remember. This, of course, will 
not include all of them. 


Lot 1. A Dr. Clark, 


Lot 2. Ithink Lester Moffet’s father, 
Lot 3. Daniel Townsley, 

Lot 4. Stephen Pomeroy, 

Lot 5. Paul Clapp and Wilcox, 

Lot 6. Samuel Hardy, 

Lot 7 

Lot 8. 

Lot 9. 

0te10- 


Lot 11. Chester Lampson, bought of J. W. Clark, 
Lot 12. Barnes and Strong, 

Lot 13. Judd, Hager and Paine, 

Lot 14. L. Hannum, 

Lot 15. Quartus Clark, 

Lot 16. Fordyce Rust and Clark, 

Lot 17. Lemuel Atwood and Springer, 

Lot 18. Theodore Bridgman, 

Lot 19. Amaziah Townsley, 

Lot 20. Durkee and Smith, 

Lot 21. Captain Simeon Moss, 

Lot 22. Captain Simeon Moss, 

Lot 23. Reed and Morse, 

Lot 24. William Reed. Here was Finley’s hut, 
Lot 25. Theodore Miller and Sam’! Paine, 

Lot 26. Joseph.Kile, 

Lot 27. Sextus Barnes, 

Lot 28. Joseph Lepper, 

Lot 29. James Strong and L. Judd, 

Lot 30. C.Lampson, 

Lot 31. Zelotus Clark, 

Lot 32. S.A. Clark and S. Loomis, 

Lot 33. H.M. Strong, 

Lot 34. A Mr. King then George Noble, 

Lot 35. Dr. Breck, who owned half of Huntsburg, 
Lot 36. Septimus Witter, 

Lot 37. S.A. Clark and A. Morse, 

Lot 38. Amos Morse, 

Lot 39. Chapin Moss, 

Lot 40. Alvin Baker, 

Lot 41. Probably Ira Newes and George Adams, 
Lot 42. Coleman Clark, 

Lot 43. S.B. Pomeroy, Nehemiah Baker, 

Lot 44. John Church and A. Wilson, 
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Lot 45. 
Lot 46. 
Lot 47. 
Lot 48. 
Lot 49. 
Lot 50. 
Lot 51. 
Lot 52. 
Lotwos: 
Lot 54. 
Lot 55. 
Lot 56. 
Lot 57. 
Lot 58. 
Lot 59. 
Lot 60. 
Lot 61. 
Lot 62. 
Lot 63. 
Lot 64. 
Lot 65. 
Lot 66. 
Lot 67. 
Lot 68. 
Lot 69. 
Lot 70. 
Lot 71. 
Loter(2. 
Lot. 73; 
Lot 74. 
Lot 75. 
Lot 76. 
Lotta 
Lot 78. 
Lot 79. 
Lot 80. 
Lot 81. 
Lot 82. 
Lot 83. 
Lot 84. 
Lot 85. 
Lot 86. 
Lot 87. 
Lott 88. 
Lot 89. 
Lot 90. 
Lot 91. 
Lot 92. 
Lot 98. 
Lot 94. 
Lot 95. 
Lot 96. 
Lot 97. 
Lot 98. 
Lot 99. 
Lot 100. 


Lewis Hunt and Deacon Daniel Clark, 
Abner Clark, 

Noble Strong, 

Austin Loud, 

Daniel Clark, 

Warren Loomis, 

Not known, 

Not known, 

Daniel Starks, 

Horace Tucker and Luman Easton, 
Asa Church and Moses Tucker, 

Asa Church and his father, 

John Church and E. Hale, 

John Howell, 

Calvin Omsby, 

Harmon Merwin and P. Conley, 

John Scott and Edmond Phelps, 
Francis Dixon, 

Sylvester Russel, 

Enoch Beardsley, 

J.M.P. Clark, 

J.M.P. Clark and Ebenezer Clark, 
Ebenezer Clark, 

Isaac and Charles Bridgman, 

Not known, 

Not known, 

Not known, 

Eber Scott and Warren Wright, 

John Mutter, 

Martin Smith, 

Wm. Tucker, Quartus Phelps, G. Carlton, 
Edward and William Tucker, J.S. Alvord, 
Alvin Kile, 

Aaron Scott, L. Gorman, 

William Starkey and others, 

Not known, 

Joseph Scott and others, 

Nelson Woodard (not first), 

Abram Marble et al, 

Sidney Hall, Gail Leeland, 

Charles Clapp, Thomas Clapp, 
Charles Clapp, Thomas Clapp, 

Caleb Howell, 

Andrew Evans, Simeon Bemut, 
Baxter Strong, A. C. Evans (Not Settled) 
E. Knapp built the first house, 

Not settled, but owned by many, 

Not settled, but owned by many, 
Simeon Evans, 

Paul Wright, B. Strong, R. Strong, Harvéy Strong, 
David Strong, Edward Strong, 

Elisha Smith, 

John Devine, Carothers and others, 
Ben Sober and others, 

Lewis Leeland, 

Charles Mack. On this lot Asa Church was 
killed by a falling tree. 
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HISTORY OF HUNTSBURG AND THE FIRST SETTLERS 
By Elijah Pomeroy. 


Elijah Pomeroy — When ninety-one years old. 


This ‘‘History of Huntsburg and the First Settlers,’’ written by 
Elijah Pomeroy in 1870, is taken from a copy book found among 
historical articles at Hillside Farm when the home was closed in 
1951. The article is as follows: 


‘“‘This town, #8 in the 6th range and also Brecksville, was 
bought by Dr. Eben Hunt and John Breck of Northampton, about the 
year 1800. They formed a company of seven men in charge of Dr. 
Bond and surveyed the land into lots of quarter sections in 1803. 
They were anxious to get settlers ontheirland and Dr. Hunt offered 
my father, Stephen Pomeroy, his choice of a lot if he would go with 
his family and begin a settlement (which promise was never ful- 
filled). 


My father shouldered his knapsack and started in April from 
North Hampton, Mass. and arrived in this town May, 1807 and 
selected a lot in the southwest corner of the town, being the first 
lot taken in that town, and put up a log cabin 24 by 18 feet in size. 
He summoned help from three towns and raised it in two days. He 
made a clearing around the house and went back to Mass. 


Next year he left Northampton with his family consisting of 
wife and six children: Lucretia aged 12 years, Elijah aged 10 years, 
Horace aged 8 years, Melinda aged 6 years, Bridgman aged 4 years, 
and Lydia aged 1-1/2 years. We started the fore part of July with 
a wagon and three horses. Arrived here the 19th of August, 1808. 
We camped in the woods one night east of Buffalo. We (then) 
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traveled on the beach of the lake. Going around what was 4 miles 
of woods, we broke an axle out of the wagon. All the tools we had 
were a narrow axe and an inch augur to make a new one, so we 
camped two nights in the 4 miles woods. Had to camp out one night 
in Harpersfield. Next day we went to Painesville, found two or 
three houses there. One small frame house. Next day, this side 
of Painesville, going down what is called Big Hollow, over went the 
wagon and mother’s crockery broke to smash. I felt sorry for her 
for we had no stores in the country to make the loss good. We 
camped in the woods that night. The way we did in camping out was 
to put a bell on one of the horses and turn them loose in the woods 
to feed. The next day we went through to our log house. From 
Painesville only two houses on the State Road, Jordan’s 4 miles 
this side of Painesville and G. Bond in Hambden, then called Bond- 
town. This town was then called Batavia. Claridon was not settled 
then, but was called Canton. The year after it was called Burling- 
ton. 


The next day after we got here Lucretia and I went a short 
distance from the house to find some water. A short distance from 
us on a bank we saw a large wolf. It did not like the new comers. 
The wolf put off into the woods and we to the house. I soon found 
that wolves were plentiful by their howling at night. The first 
winter we had everything to buy to live on. Father sold one of his 
horses to Judge Clapp of Mentor for two cows and 40 bushels of 
corn and $10 in money. Father was a bee hunter so we lived on 
johnny cake and honey. The way we worked it we had each of us a 
board, 10 by 6; mother would spread on the board our johnny cake, 
we took it to the fire and baked it first on one side and then on the 
other; we would then take it to the honey trough and spread it with 
honey. We also had plenty of game. The friendly Indians furnished. 
us with game and dried venison. 


When we came here this town was a wilderness; no settlements 
in Claridon or Montville. In Windsor there were a few settlers. 
We had about 40 or 50 Indians. They would select the best hunting 
grounds and build their huts in a circle around a fire where they 
would smoke their venison. They lived here until the War of 1812. 
They went west and never returned. They would often call on us to 
the number of 20 on their way to Burton where they traded their 
skins to Mr. Fleming. Their chief was called Big Deer; he could 
speak English and was very friendly. We also found a white man 
here by the name of John Findley; he came here in 1802. He went 
from Maryland to Kentucky and was with Daniel Boone trading with 
the Indians. He lived alone here among the Indians. He built a hut 
on Findley Creek where William Reed now lives. He was one of 
Gen. Wayne’s soldiers. He enlisted in the War of 1812. He came 
back here after the War and stayed a short time. He either went 
further west or went back to Maryland. He lived ina hut left 
opened at one end with a plank across the open end for a seat and 
bed. He lived on boiled potatoes and rice. He had a rifle to kill 
game. He had a Bible and could repeat much of it. The first Sun- 
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day after we came he took part in the devotional exercises that we 
had and was a good reader and evidently a man of some education. 
He attended the meetings regularly after that. After fifty years 
had passed I visited the site of his hut and found only a few apple 
trees and a pile of ashes where he had his fire for cooking. 


Our horses we turned out on the bottom land in the woods and 
they kept fat all winter. Our cows lived on browse, so we kept our 
stock all winter without hay or grain. 


Paul Clapp took a lot of land east of father’s. When we came 
into town he was putting up his log house. His family was in Mid- 
dlefield at James Walden’s. He moved his family into his house 
about six weeks after we came. Mr. Clapp, in following a line, 
slipped on some logs and broke his arm (and) for want of a skillful 
physician to set it his arm always troubled him. 


Elnathan Wilcox took up land east of Paul Clapp and moved in 
at about the same time. In 1808 we had three families in town: 
Father’s family with six children, Paul Clapp’s with 5 children and 
Elnathan Wilcox with two children. In 1810 two families came by 
the name of Harday and Harriman. They left the next year. Young 
men that came that year were: John Biglow, Guy Carlton, Moses 
Townsley, Theodorus Miller, John Carlton, Daniel Townsley. In 
1811 Charles Sweet came and built a mill on Findley’s Creek. The 
mill proved to be a failure and he went back to New York State. 
Also in this year Guy carlton’s Father came with a family of six 
children. He and his wife diedabout two years after with consump- 
tion. 


In the year 1812 war broke out with England. The Indians 
all left and went west and never came back. Gen. Harrison was 
Governor and all the western territories, he madea treaty with the 
Indians and persuaded all he could to join the American forces. 
But the Indian Chief Tecunseh and the British General Proctor by 
present of guns and blankets drew off a great number that fought 
against us. So we expected trouble from the Indians. After Gen. 
Hull surrendered at Malden, we expected the Indians would come 
back and drive the whites off. The news of Hull’s surrender cast a 
gloom over this section of the country and caused many to leave. 
But all in this town determined to stay and fight it out. All of the 
able bodied men were called to go to Cleveland. Three towns here 
made out one military company, Parkman, Middlefield and this 
town. The Co. numbered 25 men withJames Thompson as Captain. 
Those that went from this town were: my father, E. Wilcox, John 
Findley, John Townsley, Theodorus Miller, Guy Carlton, John Carl- 
ton. 


After being in Cleveland two or three weeks, all those that had 
families were permitted to return home and the rest were sent on 
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to Gen. Harrison. John Carlton’s wife went to live with her parents 
in Euclid. John Carlton was shot by an Indian a little west of 
Cleveland (and) died of the wound about one year after. The night 
after we got the news of Hull’s surrender, about 1 or 2 o’clock in 
the night, mother wakes us up, saying the Indians have come. 
Father and I went out to give them fight. But instead of Indians, 
about 100 rods from our house a large bear had hold of one of our 
hogs. We had no gun so each took an ax to drive off the bear. By 
this time the bear had killed the hog. He took the hog which 
weighed 150 lbs. in his hug and was making off with it. I raised 
my ax and went after the bear. When I got near the bear he dropped 
the hog and made off into a swamp near by. The bear ate up three 
pigs that would weigh 40 lbs. apiece. We returned to the house and 
found mother smoking her pipe. Imadeup my mind that I would buy 
me a good rifle and give thebears what they wanted. I bought a pup 
and trained him on purpose to hunt bears. I let him play at a cat’s 
tail; he soon got to understand how to avoid the cats claws. I gota 
first rate rifle.* When the dog was seven months old I had killed 
7 bears; by the time the dog was 4 years old I had killed 33 bears. 
He was good for all other game. He never got hurt but once by a 
bear. One night I was out with brother Horace hunting coons in 
our neighbor’s corn field with the dog. I left my rifle at home and 
had only an ax with me. The dog killed a coon in Abner Clark’s 
field. The dog left us and soon routed a large bear that had feasted 
well on corn. I told Horace togo to Abner Clark’s and get his rifle 
and I would follow after the bear until the bear would tree. I fol- 
lowed up the bear for about one and one-half miles in the dark until 
the dog finally treed the bear. Horace soon returned with Abner 
Clark with his gun, J. M. P. Clark with an ax, Jared Clark witha 
torch of fire. I was by a council left to manage in the killing of the 
bear. I waited until the moon rose high enough so I could see the 
bear. I shot the bear in the head, but the ball did not kill him. He 
fell to the ground, but got up and made for the dog and managed to 
get him in his hug; to save the dog Abner Clark got on one side of 
the bear and I on the other and we soon killed him with our axes 
and liberated the dog. The dog lay in the woods for four days not 
to be found. He finally recovered andnot a bear could ever get hold 
of him after that. We cut seven holes through the skin of the bear. 
I got them sewed up and sold the skin for four Dollars. 


I have had some narrow escapes from bears, but I was never 
afraid of them or wolves. I never had wolves come on me fora 
fight but once. I had 8 or 10 wolves come around me in a swamp in 
Montville; they came within 20 ft. of me. After I had shot two of 
them they scattered. There was plenty of game when we came here. 
I followed hunting until the year 1827. John Johnson gave up hunting 
at the same time. He was posted in trapping for wolves I was posted 
in hunting bears. He killed 70 wolves. I killed 42 bears, 33 with 
my dog, 5 wolves, 18 wild cats besidés other game without number. 
I often got as high as 3 deer a day. We gave away Venison to new 


* This very gun is the proud possession of the compiler of this book and must weigh ten pounds. 
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settlers that were not hunters; if we sold, our price was 1¢ per lb. 
I could have sold my dog to bear hunters for $100. I trained him 
to get the cows home at night out of the woods. He would first listen 
to the bell we had onthe cows; if he could not hear the bell he would 
track them and have them all up on time. 


Abner Clark moved in in the year 1810 witha family of 7 
children. Wm. Reed came inthe year 1813 and built a mill on Find- 
ley Creek about a year after. Simeon Moss came in 1814, Amos 
Morse came in the year 1815. After the close of the War of 1812 
the town settled fast. Adolphus Carltonlivedhere for 3 or 4 years, 
then left and went to Buffalotolive. He built a loom for mother and 
she wove wearing apparel for this and surrounding towns. J. M. P. 
Clark, E. Clark, D. Clark, Charles Clapp came in 1816. Lewis Hunt, 
John Randall, Zelotus Clark, Warren Loomis, Asa Church, Widow 
Dickinson, Dr. Breck, Moses Tucker, Aaron Scott came in 1817. 
John Howell, Johnson Church, Simeon Stoddard, Joe Tucker, Wm. 
Starkey, H. Thomas, Dr. Stanton, Mr. Jones, A. Townsley came in 
the year 1818. 


When we first came here the town meetings were held in Bur- 
ton, this town and Middlefield and Parkman, at first, (Middlefield) 
went by the name of Batavia, at a meeting of the board of commis- 
Sioners of Geauga Co. held at Chardon 3rd of April 1821, resolved 
that township #8 in range 6 be set off as a township from Batavia 
and (Note: Doubtless uncle Elijah meant that Huntsburg, Middle- 
field and Parkman were first known as Batavia) known as the town- 
ship of Huntsburg. The first town meeting was April 16th, 1821. 
Judges of the meeting: Stephen Pomeroy, Wm. Reed and Amos 
Morse and the following persons were elected to office: Aaron 
Scott, justice of the peace, Paul Clapp, township clerk; John Howel, 
Eben Clark, Guy Carlton, Trustees; Abner Clark and Daniel Clark, 
overseers of the Poor. Soloman Paine, Elnathan Wilcox, fence 
viewers; Stephen Pomeroy and Paul Clapp appraisers of property. 
Amos Morse treasurer. J. M. P. Clark constable. Elijah Pom- 
eroy, Wm. Reed, Moses Townsley, Aaron Scott, supervisors of 
Highways. Aaron Scott held the office of justice of the peace for 21 
years. Between the years of 1845 and 1855 we had 230 voters. 
Now in 1870 we have but 180 voters. 


When we first came, we had no roadsin town. All had to make 
their own roads to their log hut. We all had pocket compasses to 
guide us through the woods to the different settlements. Not much 
was done on the roads until Lewis Hunt came in 1817. He tooka 
great interest in roads, in order to make a market for his land. 
We commenced cutting out the trees for a space of 60 ft. wide to 
let in the sun and also to rot the roots. We paid no attention to 
road tax. We worked a week at a time to cut them out. For about 
10 years my Father had the only horse in town. It fell to my lot to 
do all the milling for the town. So I would mount on a pack saddle 
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and go through the woods without roads or Bridges to different 
mills sometimes 25 miles through the wilderness, the company I 
had were bears and wolves. About 5 miles in Mesopotamia, a man 
by the name of Crofford owned a mill. Father took his compass 
and marked out a line to Crofford’s mill. I would take two or three 
bushels on a pack saddle and follow the line and have my fun in 
seeing bears. Joseph Johnson, a boy about my age, would often go 
with me for company. In crossing Phelps Creek we found the banks 
very bad. We concluded we would have abridge. We cut down 
trees and made three string pieces, then we cut down some trees 
and split them in two parts; cut notches in them to fit the string 
pieces and laid them on the stringers with the split side up. We 
then cut poles and bound the pieces down on the sides of the bridge. 
We staked the bridge down on eachbank so that the floods would not 
wash it away. Not far from the bridge was a bad mud hole; we cut 
poles and laid them in the hole side by side and covered them with 
brush. We did all the work in one day. The bridge lasted for 
about 15 years. The people from Mesopotamia cut a road through 
that winter and hauled with two yokes of oxen 40 bushels of wheat 
through to Painesville by the state road. They praised our bridge 
highly. } 


The first religious meeting held in town was at my father’s 
house, the first Sunday after we came. The persons present were 
John Biglow, John Findley and Father’s family. Father had a vol- 
ume of Burden’s sermons; Father and mother were good singers; 
John Findley was a good reader so the meetings were very inter- 
esting. Paul Clapp was a great help at the meetings when he came 
to town. He was a good reader and he and his wife both good sing- 
ers. Mr. Clapp was also a good school teacher. The persons at- 
tending our meetings soon increasedinnumbers. Mr. Johnson from 
Middlefield helped at the meetings. We had missionaries call on 
us occasionally to preach. Joseph Badger was the first to preach, 
followed by J. Dunn, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Humphries, Mr. Fields, Mr. 
Loomis and Dr. Coles of Austinburg. 


The first church organized in town was in 1818 by Mr. Loomis 
and Mr. Humphreys, consisting of the following 7 members: Mrs. 
Johnson from Middlefield, Stephen Pomeroy, Lydia Pomeroy, Paul 
Clapp, Nancy Clapp, Cynthia Townsley and Daniel Townsley. With- 
in a year Daniel Clark, Joanna Clark, Eben Clark, Lucy Clark, 
Abner Clark, Theodorus Miller united with the Church. Stephen 
Pomeroy and Daniel Clark were chosen deacons and committee. 
Eben Clark left soon after and united withthe Baptists. The church 
was first organized under the Presbyterian order; in the year 1836 
or 1837 it changed to a Congregational Church. It had in 1870 about 
150 members. The first preacher that was hired was Wm. Strong 
in the year 1818. He preached part of the time in Thompson. The 
settlers came in poor and had large families to support and as 
some that signed for Mr. Strong’s support were disappointed in the 
man they would not pay their assessment. So it fell heavy on the 
committee who had to pay him outoftheir own pockets. Mr. Strong 
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put the note in a lawyer’s hand tocollect. I let father have the only 
cow I had to help him out ofhis trouble. Some of the early preach- 
ers were: Mr. Humphreys, D. Witter, J. Pepoon, (large revival at 
this time) E. A. Austin, A. Bridgman, Mr. Hallock, Mr. Willson, 
Mr. Latham, Mr. Manley, Mr. Prentiss, Mr. Taylor, Lemuel Pom- 
eroy, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Hall, and now (1870) we have Mr. Stratton. 


Before the year 1812 there were six families with children and 
we began to think about establishing a school. We built a small log 
house this side of M. Barnes or eastof his house; the first teacher, 
about 1810, was Lucinda Walden, now Bill Thompson’s wife of Mid- 
dlefield. The next teacher was Henry Cook of Windsor about the 
year 1811. Each one that sent their children had to pay in propor- 
tion to the number sent. There was no school tax at this time. 
Father sent 5 children, Paul Clapp 5, Abner Clark 8, D. Carlton 7, 
B. Brown 9, E. Wilcox 2. The third teacher was Anna Lyman. 


The Day of Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813, my 
father, Horace and myself were logging. It was a very clear day I 
told father I heard thunder he said itwas cannon and remarked that 
Commodore Perry had met the enemy. We had no telegraph then. 
Three days after we heard the glorious news of Perry’s Victory. 
Not many days after we had the good news that Gen. Harrison had 
taken the British land forces and Indians. The Lake and land were 
ours after that and we felt safe from the Indians. The men that 
came back from the War were sick of what was called Lake Fever. 
Father had four at one time at his house to take care of. About this 
time Dr. Kennedy came and settled here. He had been a surgeon 
in the army, he doctored the sick. We had two young man from 
Middlefield, brothers by the name of Granger, who were sick; they 
got better in March and went to workin a sugar bush, took cold and 
both died. 


Father’s latch string to his door was always out for all that 
were sick and missionaries always had a welcome home. One day 
my father took his staff in hand and went through the woods to 
Mesopotamia on business. He meta large old bear in the path in 
front of him. Father raised his staff to have him leave the path, 
but the bear kept his position and would not turn out, so father had 
to go around him to get rid of his unwelcome companion. He kept 
his eye on him until he was out of sight. Father said he began to 
think he was in bad business. 


About the. year 1811 or 1812 the road to Madison was laid out 
by Ralph Coles, surveyor. I went to carry chain for him. Camped 
out at night in the woods in Montville. In the year 1809 a tornado 
blew from the lake and penetrated to this town and prostrated the 
timber in its path. In the year 1818 I made a visit to my friends 
and relatives in Northampton, Mass. I walked both ways. I was 
there about six months, got homesick and returned to Ohio. About 
the year 1822 I built a house for father, the one that Spencer Clark 
lives in. The year after I builtfor father a frame barn. Soon after 
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I built a house for myself, the house afterward occupied by Mr. 
Hodges. I moved in in 1821. In 1823 I made my first coffin. It was 
for Butler Lord’s child and up to this time, 1870, I have made 500 
coffins for this and adjoining towns. In 1824 I went west and worked 
at the joiner’s trade. The next year I went to Buffalo and worked 
there about one year and returned home. As the farmers wanted 
frame barns I commenced to work on barns and built a total of 25 
frame barns and as the farmers wanted new houses instead of their 
log ones I put up and finished 30 houses. I bought Benjamin’s Archi- 
tecture and other books in order to be informed on that science. 
I took three partners and built the Methodist Church. On account of 
my health I concluded to sell out my farm and move to the Center 
in 1838 and carry ona shop. But my neighbors wanted me to build 
houses for them and I concluded to do the work for them. I built 
the house that Warren Loomis lives in and the one that A. Evans 
lives in, also the store occupied by Smith Wright. I, in company 
with Austin Loud, built the Congregational Church and I gave $66 
to the Society. 


The first settlers lived to agoodoldage. My father died at the 
age of 85 years. I saw him on the early morning of the day that he 
died, he said to me that he never saw the sun look so pleasant and 
said he would not live through the night. He died that evening. He 
gave his staff to me. He said he would not need it any longer; that 
he had a white stone given him on which a name was written that 
no man could know except him that wears it. The day before he 
visited his bees for the last time. He was a great bee hunter and 
always kept bees. 


At one time there was some talk of establishing Western Re- 
serve College here, but from lack of supportfrom the towns people 
the project fell through. Horace Cleveland offered a substantial 
sum of money to establish an academy here; that project also fell 
through. Disappointed in not having this school four families of us 
concluded at our own expense to get the best teacher we could find 
and support a private school. We keptup these schools for several 
years. The persons that supported this school were: Mr. Lyman 
Millard, Zenas Barnes, Charles Clapp and myself. Each family 
was to send three pupils. Some others also sent pupils, Thomas 
Clapp one or two and Dr. Breck sent his son Edward Breck. We 
took turns in furnishing a room and boarding the teacher. The last 
school we had was at Warren Loomis’ house and was taught by 
Sarah Dickinson. She had a class in French. I never regretted the 
money I spent in keeping up these schools. The school averaged 
about 12 pupils. 10 of them afterwards became teachers. 


Though the first settlers that commenced a settlement in the 
wilderness, have troubles and trials and some inconveniences, yet 
on the whole they enjoyed their lives much better than those at 
present do. The few that settle in different towns have greater 
attachment for one another. They never forgetto help one another, 
being friendly and kind and no pride that they should shun one an- 
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other; their minds go higher than their purses. They have few 
wants for temptation to encounter. The wilderness around them is 
all theirs. Woods abound with all kinds of game which is theirs. 
Cattle feed at large. If they want honey they cut a tree and fill two 
or three pails of the finest kind of old honey. If we want a bear, 
a deer, a coon, we take our dog and rifle go into the woods and get 
what we want. Thelandandtreesare all ours, for we were the first 
rightful possessors; so it was for thirty years after we came in 
town. After that people came intown and began to settle on the lots 
that suited them best. We, as first settlers, would say here (we) 
had free to all for 30 years all these blessings, a free gift from 
our heavenly Father. But now others have taken possession for a 
short time and we go and leave it to others. Now I would ask who 
enjoyed themselves best or took the greatest comfort of their lives? 
I say by my own experience, the first class. 


‘So let me to some wild desert go 
And find a perfect home; 

Where storms of malace never blow, 
Temptations never come.’ ’”’ 


Note: In transcribing this article no attempt has been made to 
punctuate correctly, nor even to properly capitalize or mark sen- 
tences; rather to follow as closely as possible the quaint, direct 
presentation of uncle Elijah. 


NOTES ON EARLY LIFE IN HUNTSBURG 
By Charles A. Loud, 


A man came to my grandfather’s house and left a wagonload of 
books published by the Millerites. This sect had discovered that the 
world was soon to go up in smoke and the day was definitely set for 
its so going. I can recall very well as the fatal day drew near how 
frightened we all were. Nowadays, since we have electric lights 
and trolley cars, steam whistles and Unitarian preachers, and have 
thrown over that sort of thing, it may seem quite funny; but I can 
assure you that it was no joke in those days. The recollection of 
the red sunset that was toprecedeby only a few days the conflagra- 
tion that was predicted, and the excitement among the good and 
pious people who were making their spiritual toilets, as it were, for 
their first appearance on the other stage, was as tragic as the 
‘‘Awful example’’ of the drunken man at a temperance lecture. I 
don’t suppose I was half as frightened as some of the supposedly 
good ones were, and doubtless a whole lotbetter prepared to go and 
being a boy who thought things out and believed a good deal of what 
he heard, Ikept thinking, and some of my thoughts were not pleasant. 
To add to my agony, I became reckless and ran away from school, 
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kept by an ugly old pedagogue, because I thought I would rather burn 
out in the snow where there was air, than smother under the burn- 
ing timbers of the schoolhouse. But alas, the teacher ran after me 
before I had gotten well away, and marched me back, giving me a 
smart lick at every jump. Between the possible fire that was to 
conclude all things in my mind and the smart of the gad hitting my 
legs every few feet, imagine my fear ofthis and the world to come! 


When the awful day came and it turned out to be just like other 
days with nothing unusual happening, Miller said that he had made 
an error in his computation and he set another day; but that day 
was no different from the other. Hereis a story that was often told 
of a person known as ‘‘old man Jocelyn,’’ who lived not far from 
us. He had gone through the necessary paroxysm of conversion to 
this peculiar faith and had settled things in his mind all peradven- 
ture in regard to the date of the coming catastrophy which was to 
conclude in a general windup and red fire. He had decided to go up 
between a late moon and an early sun. All his earthly effects he 
had given away and purchased a good long nightshirt, which he put 
on over his overalls. He gave his boots and remaining personal 
items to friends of weaker faith, and climbed on the top of a straw- 
stack, there to await the expected translation. Before the late moon 
had hidden itself, weary and worn by anxious waiting, the old man > 
slumbered, and one of the mischievous boys in his neighborhood set 
fire to the strawstack. When the flames were well under way, they 
awakened the sleeper by poking him with a pole. On awakening and 
seeing the flames around him, he was heard to exclaim: ‘‘Dead 
and in Hell, by thunder, just as I expected.’’ 


I do not suppose your father remembers the man*who used to 
come around at harvest time with a barrel of whiskey. I think his 
name was Bosley. The jail at Chardon which was the county seat 
of Geauga County, was also the jail for the county of Lake. But in 
those days before railroads and saloons had been discovered, the 
cCivilizing influence of whiskey was barely in its infancy. Here 
were two large counties, each with its many thousands of inhabi- 
tants, plodding along in a careless, unconcerned way, and nota 
place or convenience in all that vast area where a man could buy 
a drink. 


Note: This was written by Charles A. Loud to his nephew Edw. F. 
Loud, obviously a kindred spirit. C.A.’sbrother H. M. was a rigid 
non-drinker and their father Austin was bothnon-liquor and tobacco 
as well. This attitude was prevalent throughout the region as wit- 
ness the tiny jail facilities. All the males of that first generation 
of pioneers felt strongly that way. 


In the early days of our living in Ohio my mother and sisters 
used to braid our hats for summer from straw or rye grown on the 
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place. The wife of a neighbor who hailed from Massachusetts (a 
great many did) where the braiding of palm leaves was an industry, 
used to braid us hats of palm leaf. All our boots and shoes were 
made by local cobblers and it was latein the fiftiés before we were 
able to purchase this class of goods at stores. Nearly every one 
kept a few sheep and had a spinning wheel, and there was a carding 
mill seven or eight miles away, where wool was taken and worked 
into rolls. My mother and sisters used to spin. All of our stock- 
ings were knit under our own roof, and cloth was woven from the 
yarn spun by a nearby neighbor. In every neighborhood was a 
handloom and it was kept pretty busy. There was a tanner about 
six miles from our place where we took our pelts and hides and 
had them tanned for cobbler’s use. 


Huntsburg was discovered by a Mr. Hunt, for whom the town 
was named and a Mr. Pomeroy; the Clarks, Strongs and Kiles (of 
whom there were many) coming a little later. The early settlers 
blazed a trail from Fairport, spotting two sides of the marked trees 
so their track might be retraced. Not only had timber to be cut 
for the log houses and barns, but land must be cleared by axe and 
fire for planting crops, which was done at first between big stumps. 
Wild turkeys, deer, foxes, squirrels and occasionally a wolf anda 
bear, were among the game our ancestors enjoyed the taste of — 
although I never heard of any of our family eating wolf. I can re- 
member old Uncle Stephen Pomeroy coming to our house when I was 
very small to bottom chairs. We younger ones used to enjoy watch- 
ing him at his work all day, weaving the flat splints he had bruised 
from second growth ash trees. 


We would get a little nervous when night drew on, for we knew 
that when we had all supped at the long table, father would build a 
roaring fire in the big old-fashioned fireplace, and he and old Uncle 
Stephen (he was Uncle to everybody) would open up with thrilling 
bear tales. Uncle Stephen was much older than my father, but his 
recollections of former days, with all the particulars of his early 
life bear hunts were very vivid and he would live them over and 
enjoy telling like a child. And wespell-bound children would never 
wink an eye or miss a word. We could plainly see all those bears 
and wolves and turkeys, and I can see them now as though it were 
yesterday. For many winters we watched and waited for Uncle 
Stephen with his bundle of splints, for we longed to hear his stories 
again, and I think he never failed us till he was very old. They 
were the same stories every year but he enjoyed the telling and 
we were just as eager listeners as though they were told for the 
first time. He was a rough, grizzly dear old man whom we all 
revered and loved. One of his sons taught school. He was smooth 
faced with florid complexion and large, wild particular hair was 
independent and stood straight up. Just a look and a roll of his eye 
would wilt the wildest boy. Later he was a Justice of the Peace, 
and it was said that if the offense was not serious the prisoner 
would usually plead ‘‘guilty’’ rather than face His Honor through a 
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trial. But strange as it may seem, he really was a kind and gentle 
soul like his father, and one whom everyone liked. 


The cooking was done in the fire place. From a crane that 
swung over the fire, pots and kettles were hung by hooks, and the 
tea was made there; meat and vegetables were boiled and some- 
times flapjacks created. The bread was baked in a tin oven set 
before a bed of coals. The old-fashioned burr stones were used in 
those days to grind our wheat, and I can’t believe it was alla 
schoolboy’s appetite that makes me remember Mother’s pies and 
bread as the acme of perfection far andaway beyond anything made 
by patent process in this later day. 


Ah, the visions and memories that arise in later years! Are 
they not dear to us and make the years to come worth living? I can 
see the old pantry now, with its rows of milk pans ranged along the 
side, where we dipped our wedges of stolen pie in cream, and believe 
religiously to this day thatit was the most delicious morsel we ever 
tasted. 


For several winters before Father died he was confined to the 
house, but he could never be idle, so he converted the large old 
fashioned kitchen which was about twenty feet square, into a work- 
shop. Here with the great wood fire to keep the room warm, he 
built sleighs and cutters. I remember one surrey which he made 
and painted nicely that did service in our family for years. Here 
brother Henry had his shaving horse and drawing-knife, and in the 
long winter evenings of his school days made scores and scores of 
axe handles, which he exchanged at the stores for supplies needed 
at home. 


One of the happy memories of our youth is of the days in early 
spring when we made maple syrup sugar and from time to time we 
would pour some of the thickened syrup on snow or ice, making what 
we called ‘‘wax.’’ What jolly times we had! 


It must have been about the year 1850, perhaps a little later, 
that northern Ohio was afflicted with a terrible drought. Hardly 
any rain fell during the entire summer, and all the streams and 
many of the wells dried up. The prospect for wintering the stock 
was pretty dark. Almost no hay or corn was grown. On the south 
end of our farm there were twenty or thirty acres of woodland, and 
here we drove our stock on winter mornings, and felled trees and 
lopped off limbs for them to brouse upon. This we did daily all 
through the winter. I was just large enough to fell a small tree and 
it was an interesting employment for me (for a while). In the mid- 
dle of this brousing field was a magnificent elm tree, four or five 
feet in diameter and sixty or eighty feet to a limb. The top spread 
wide and was as graceful and symetrical as though pruned by an 
artist. It was a beautiful sight from our house, half a mile away, 
and my father, as well as the rest of us, was very proud of it. 
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I can remember a pair of oxen that my father had some years 
earlier than this, old Brindle and Nigger; the latter coal black as 
his name implies. He was a high-stepper, and as a penalty for too 
great familiarity on my part, landed a punch that broke my 
shoulder blade. This was a serious matter and laid me up for 
several weeks. The year ofthe drought we sold them to Mr. Lyman 
at Chester to pay my brother’s board while there at school, and 
incidently to save them from starvation, for they were getting old 
and did not take kindly to brousing. There was very little hay, corn 
or vegetables of any kind raised in our neighborhood that year, and 
I can remember that Father drained the old millpond (spoiling our 
swimming hole thereby) in order to irrigate a small patch of corn 
he had planted on the flat below the mill. 


I can place among my earliest recollections the building of the 
dam for the new mill that he built on our property* to take the 
place of the old one that was rapidly going to decay. I can recall 
how men were employed by my father to get out the great timbers 
from nearby woods. The tall, straight oaks were felled and shallow 
gaps cut along one side of the trunk every two or three feet, and the 
intervening space split off. The work was done to a line witha 
great broad-axe. This axe was ten to twelve inches broad and 
weighed twelve or fifteen pounds. It had a handle about thirty 
inches long that was bent so as to save the men’s knuckles when 
using it. Most of the timber was hewn on two sides only, but some 
timbers were blocked off and hewn square. 


All the barns and many of the houses were, in those days, built 
of heavy hewn timbers for frames, girts,bracesand sleepers. This 
latter is a term never heard now, ‘‘joists’’ being its substitute. 
Sills in barns and houses were often twelve inches square, or even 
larger. 


The raising of a house or barn was an event. The neighbors 
came from miles around, bringing their long pike poles, of which 
every settler had one or more, and the young man having the most 
thunder in his voice was selected for the ‘‘He-Ho’’ man who gave 
the word when the heavy ‘‘bents’’ were starting up. It was an in- 
teresting sight to watch the building grow as bent after bent was 
raised and fastened into place. 


For a great many years it had been supposed, and I believe 
there was a superstitution to the effect, that a house or barn or 
even a meeting house could not be raised without a jug of whiskey. 
I have heard my eldest sister tell how our father was the first to 
destroy this illusion and how kindly the crowd took to the dough- 
nuts, raised cake and mince pies which Mother and the neighbors 
set out instead. 


* Note: This was evidently on Phelps Creek, one and a half miles east of Huntsburg Center. 
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Speaking of liquor it was the custom of some families to keep 
stored away in the closet of the spare room a bottle of brandy and 
a huge lump of sugar, to be brought out on special occasions. This 
great conical sugar loaf was common in those days, and the pos- 
session of it determined in a measure the character and social 
standing of the family who sported the extravagance. This sugar 
loaf custom also obtained in Ohio many years later and children can 
remember the assaults made on it when their parents were away 
from home. 


In those days Sunday began when the sun went down on Saturday 
night, and the story of Elisha and the she-bears was solemnly 
read as a divertisement if any of the children had been bad or dis- 
respectful to their elders through the week that had just passed. I 
can remember as though it were yesterday the dread of that story 
and the terrible pictures in the old Bible — of death on a white 
horse, with a skeleton face and a spear held above the head, and 
the great trap-door with the wicked sons of men being hurled in by 
a great dragon. Hell, for that day, was very real and literal. To 
our ancestors it was the real thing. I can remember that for some 
small transgression, my father, profoundly thinking he was doing 
the best possible thing for me would openthat dreaded old pictorial 
Bible at the picture of the dragon and the sulpherous flames and 
compel me to read and repeat the awful possibilities for such a boy. 
To the little boy whose plastic and receptive mind accepted those 
things as undoubted truth, it was a terrible punishment to inflict. 


In those days we parched our corninthe ashes and ate our mush 
in little porringers of pewter, after the style in Wordsworth’s day. 
When your father was about a year old and was creeping all over 
the house, he had an experience. Stoves were not then invented 
and all cooking vessels were hung on a crane over an open fire and 
sometimes heated before the blazing coals. Suddenly, when no eye 
was on him, your father approached the teakettle that was simmer- 
ing before the fire and grasped the handle, upset it and scalded his 
hands in a sorry manner. Superstition was a little more practical 
then than now, and an old woman in the neighborhood who had the 
‘‘vift’? was called in and she ‘‘talked the fire’’ out of his little hands 
so that there never was a scar. I had believed that sister Sarah 
and I had grown up without a taint of superstitution but she insists 
that this story is true. 


NOTE: The above reminiscences of early Huntsburg of the 1830’s 
and 1840’s were compiled by a Huntsburg boy of those years, who 
remembers coming to Huntsburg as a child overland from West- 
hampton, Mass. and vicinity where so many came from, to Ohio. 
The boy was Charles A. Loud whose father, Austin, was buried in 
1852 in Huntsburg after a life of pioneering there. The reminis- 
cences were addressed to his nephew, Edward, whose father was 
also a Huntsburg boy. 
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WARREN BECHTOLD 
By Henry W. Hofstetter 


In January, 1922, Warren Bechtold, a student still working on 
his Master’s degree at Oberlin College, was temporarily assigned 
to the pulpit at the Huntsburg Congregational Church until a full- 
time minister could be secured. This ostensibly casual introduc- 
tion to the community of a man destined to mould the minds and 
careers of a whole generation of its youthseems the more remark- 
able in light of the fact that the person primarily responsible for 
bringing him was Mollie Bartholomew, as though to project the 
traditional Bartholomew interest in young people into an unending 
future. 


He commuted to Huntsburg from Oberlin by bus each weekend 
to visit with the parishioners, toteacha young people’s Bible class, 
and to preach a Sunday sermon. During the remaining days of each 
week he studied intensely to complete his college education. In 
June of the same year he was awarded both the Master’s degree 
and a full-time ministerial appointment, at which time he was or- 
dained to the ministry at the Huntsburg Congregational Church. 


In October, 1922, he brought his wife, Emma, and their two 
daughters, 2-1/2 years, and 9 months, to Huntsburg. Unexpectedly, 
due to a teacher shortage, he received and accepted an invitation 
to teach several courses in the High School. Two years later he 
was appointed Principal of the Huntsburg schools. 


This dual role of teacher and preacher does not begin to reflect 
the leadership and inspiration which Reverend Bechtold afforded 
the community of Huntsburg. With an uncanny percipience he 
recognized in Huntsburg a special but challenging opportunity to 
give leadership in a period that threatened bitter conflicts and 


We are most grateful to Dr. Henry M. Hofstetter for his article: "Warren Bechtold", for it not 
only tells of the work of a man dedicated to a task and who accomplished much for Huntsburg, 
but of a period of change. 

Dr. Hofstetter tells of a new era, a period influenced by the industrial renaissance already 
under way when Mr. Bechtold came to Huntsburg; a time when the farmers of Huntsburg were 
made to think in terms of the machine instead of the ox or horse motivated vehicle or imple- 
ment. The tractor, the diesel engine, the motor truck, the automobile, pushed out the animal 
propelled machine or buggy. Houses, barns and other buildings became fully equipped with 
electrical power from a distant central plant. 

While there remained much the same problems on the farm: a tough but responsive soil; long 
hours of labor in order to secure the necessary income, yet many man hours were freed for rec- 
reation, for education, for even taking positions in nearby cities. The housekeeper found some 
respite with the introduction of electricity, making possible flowing water, complete bathroom 
facilities, power washing machines, even power bread mixers. 

Naturally the first to take advantage of these ''free'' hours were the young folks, for it meant 
a larger participation in athletics; the excitement of preparation through education for a city job 
and just more time for fun. So the Bechtold plans fitted into their concept of the "new life". 

Conversely we should think kindly of the older generation, acknowledge their devotion to 
that which was best for their day and give credit where credit is due. 

Your Compiler. 
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antagonisms arising from the sudden influx of immigrant Czechs, 
Germans, Hungarians, Poles, and Russians into a community of 
traditionally New England descendents. The impact of these con- 
flicts of culture, political concepts, religion, and education, re- 
garded by most as a mere civic problem, did indeed have its 
repercussions at every hearth. Bechtold did not straddle the issues. 
He took the only position that seemed tenable to him, that the future 
of the community lay in the educational, cultural, and vocational 
preparation of its youth for the new way of life that we now accept 
as commonplace. 


For a full generation he battled the irreconcilable traditions 
and prejudices that stood doggedly in the way of every innovation. 
His objective was furthered by his personal, often singlehanded, 
engagement in activities sometimes shockingly remote from his 
expected duties as a teacher or preacher. Typical of his enter- 
prise was the acquisition of a gymnasium, truly a ‘‘Bechtold folly’’ 
in the minds, and on the tongues, of those of the older generation 
who understood only the toil of the farm as physical recreation. 
He solicited, pleaded, and begged for the necessary funds and then 
helped pour the concrete and drive the nails in its construction.* 
His ideas, drives, and manual assistance produced new laboratory 
teaching facilities, a shop training program, a first-rate high school 
agricultural training program, school lunch room improvements, 
recreational facilities, a more attractively landscaped campus, and 
a more efficient and productive use of every accessible building and 
facility in the community. He initiated a long-lived program of 
athletics and personally coached basketball, football, baseball, and 
track teams. In this henot only accomplished an enviable record of 
wins but also imbued both the players andthe members of the com- 
munity with the truest concept of sportsmanship. 


In the classroom he gave lectures in history and civics so vivid 
and meaningful as to enable his pupils to re-educate their own 
foreign-born parents on the whys and wherefores of the new 
America. His proficiency in Latin and German permitted an offer- 
ing of foreign language courses in Huntsburg High School unsur- 
passed by large metropolitan schools. He established the first 
truly functioning library in the school, mostly of his personally 
accumulated books. Altogether his influence was so broad and 
penetrating as to win for Huntsburg High School the record of the 
highest percentage of college-attending graduates in the state. 


Extracurricularly he directed high school plays, church pag- 
eants, community drama and debate clubs, literary activities, 
Bible study, scouting expeditions, calisthenic training, and innum- 
erable other recreational and cultural projects. He brought out- 
standing speakers and a variety of cultural and educational pro- 


* It is a matter of record that the considerable sum raised by the "older generation" toward the 
establishment of a Historical Museum as a memorial to the founder of the town, Lewis Hunt, 
was donated toward the construction of this gymnasium with the stipulation that it be called 
the Hunt Gymnasium. 
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grams to the community. A memorable example of his ceaseless 
efforts was his securing of, perhaps, the earliest radio set in 
Huntsburg, to be placed in the High School assembly room on the 
day of Calvin Coolidge’s inauguration so that the whole student 
body and members of the adult community could hear the first 
presidential address sent over wireless. Such alertness to every 
opportunity soon came to be accepted as commonplacein Huntsburg. 


In the community Bechtold took an aggressive part in govern- 
ment, politics, and civic improvement. He openly defied the long 
cherished doctrine that ‘‘church and politics don’t mix.’’ He led 
crusades against county gambling interests that brought threats to 
himself and family. He fought for justice and opportunity at every 
turn. He carried his message of community development to sur- 
rounding communities as well, through numerous talks before civic 
groups of other towns and cities. Nor did his greatness of view and 
perspective prevent him from making innumerable personal sacri- 
fices and generous gifts of time, money, and individual attention to 
the poor and the sick. Brilliant, fearless, indefatigable, and kind, 
he embodied, truly, all the attributes of the idol of progressive 
youth. His pupils, now adults, canonly reflect on their own careers 
and contributions to society as extensions ofthelengthening shadow 
of the man Bechtold, fondly called ‘‘Beck’’. 


‘‘Beck’’ was born on December 1, 1896, in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he attended the Reading public schools through the 
Junior year of high school, at which time he enrolled in the Schuyl- 
kill Seminary to enter the ministry, graduating in 1916. He was in 
Navy Officer Training at Pelham Bay, New York, ready for active 
duty, when the Armistice was signed. In January, 1918, he was 
married to Emma Keim, also of Reading, and in June, 1920, he 
graduated from Lebanon Valley College with an A. B. degree. He 
received his M. A. degree.from Oberlin College in 1922. 


When, two decades later, his most ambitious hope for a huge 
consolidated school system in Huntsburg faded away with the third 
successive defeat of a critical bond issue, and the threatening 
clouds of World War II came into full view, he resigned from both 
the school and the church toacceptthe position of Company Coordi- 
nator and Safety Director at Thompson Products, Inc., in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


In 1945 he took the title of Lieutenant Colonel to do rehabilita- 
tion service at an Army base in England. His work with the boys 
who had just returned from all out fighting at the front won for him 
unlimited commendation and praise. Though cherished, such ac- 
knowledgments, however, were not the spiritual compensations he 
sought. He seemed rather to have taken onto himself the very 
heartaches of destruction which he was assigned to allay. He re- 
turned from the war a very worn, tired, nervous man. He was 
desperately in need of a constructive assignment to challenge once 
again his keen mind. 
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A grim realization of the toll of his advancing years and of his 
remaining immediate family obligations proved to be the challenge 
that led him into a totally new career, one of banking activities at | 
the Cambridge Trust Company, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
There he now works daily with scions of the same early New Eng- 
land families that provided the frontier sons of Huntsburg. With 
his yen for history, always his favorite classroom course, he could 
now indeed recite the events of his own life and develop from them 
the traces of a highly significant episode in the growth of America. 
These traces would all lead through Huntsburg. The introduction to 
the story would not convey the full implications of the episode 
without emphasizing that Mr. and Mrs. Bechtold are themselves of 
Pennsylvania Dutch descent. Nor would the connotation be complete 
without mentioning the careers of their five children, all raised in 
Huntsburg, and now located, like so many children of Huntsburg, in 
far flung parts of these United States. 


The eldest, June, now Mrs. Lockshin, resides in Belmont, 
Massachusetts, the wife of a physician; Jeanette, now Mrs. Cooper, 
resides in Cleveland, Ohio; Doris, now Mrs. Grace, resides in 
Willoughby, Ohio; Ralph resides in Tucson, Arizona, where he is 
active in the missile and satellite program; and Lloyd, the youngest, 
resides in Medford, Massachusetts. The Bechtolds now have ten 
grandchildren. 


The Bechtolds reside at 98 Boston Avenue, West Medford, 
Massachusetts. 


BS 


A Huntsburg boy up on his pony: "Dandy Boy." 
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BOOKS END 


HUNTSBURG CHURCHES 
By Sylvester Clapp. 


The following remarks about the various churches which have 
had various periods of usefulness in the town, was found among 
papers preserved at the Clark Hillside Farm, Huntsburg. P.O.C. 


‘Seven different churches once existed in Huntsburg. 
First: The Presbyterian Church was organized in 1818 and re- 
mained thus organized until 1836 when the majority of the members 
seceded and organized a Congregational Church. 


Second: A Baptist Church was organized in 1820 and kept up their 
organization ten years then changed into the Disciple Church. 


Third: A Methodist Church was formed in 1827. This Church had 
no building to worship in until one was purchased of the Presby- 
terians in 1834. 


Fourth: A Disciple, sometimes called the Cambellite Church, was 
organized about the year 1830. All the members of the ‘‘Close 
Communion Baptist’’ joined together with many new converts, mak- 
ing it the largest Church in town. They met for worship in the 
Center School House. Uncle Ebenezer Clark, John Howell, and 
Albert Clark were prominent members. 


Fifth: The Congregational Church was organized about the year 
1836 or 1839. All but three families of the Presbyterian Church 
joining the same. The families which remained Presbyterian were: 
Dea. Septimus Witter, Lyman Millard, and Charles Clapp. 


Sixth: A Freewill Baptist Church was formedin the northwest part 
of the township. I am not certain in what year, I think about 1840. 
The place of meeting was the ‘‘Scottsburg’’ School House. A man by 
the name of Dodge of New Lyme wasthe preacher. He used to take 
off his coat during preaching. One of the greatest revivals of re- 
ligion which ever occured in Huntsburg, took place under the preach- 
ing of Elder Dunn, a Freewill Baptist minister. 


Seventh: Quite a number of the citizens of Huntsburg who lived in 
the northeast part of the township, joined in the formation of a 
Church, calling themselves Christians. They met in the Clapp 
School House, two miles north of the Center. 


Only two of the seven Churches remain at the present (1903) 
day: the Congregational and the Methodist.’’ 
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One of the important functions of this Church was the Young 
Peoples Society which appears to have grown in interest and num- 
ber of members to an especially high level during the pastorate of 
the Rev. J. T. Blanchard, 1881 to 1886, until on July 26, 1886 they 
met and organized as ‘‘The Young Peoples Society of Christian 
Endeavor’’, adopting a constitution and electing the following offi- 


DS President: L. D. Clark 
Vice President: L. J. Kinney 
Treasurer: Wilson Barnes 
Secretary: H.G. Carothers 


Those who joined as Active Members at that time were: 


LD. Clark Lucy E. Johnston 

Mrs. Carrie Clark Rose Hodges 

G. A. Bartholomew Cordon Hodges 

Mrs. Florence Bartholomew James B. Warren 

Dr. H. M. Camp 

Mrs. Mary Camp Associate Members: 

E. J. Eggleston 

Mrs. Nellie Eggleston L. P. Culbertson 

D. W. Carothers Lewis Brown 

Mrs. Carrie Carothers Sadie Bixler 

H. G. Carothers Myrtus Thompson 

Mrs. Clara Carothers Maggie Barnard 

A. L. Millard O. P. Conly 

Carrie Tucker Frank Moffet 

Jennie Smith Carrie Kinney 

Oscar L. Strong Ralph Carothers 

Adelaide Strong Burt Kinney 

Belle Barnes Johnny Culbertson 

H. V. Barnes William Young 

Eliza Warren 

S. G. Millard A Two Month Program 

Dwight Strong 

Lulu Strong 

Albert S. Thompson YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETY 

H. O. Judd CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 

At the first meeting in August, CONGREGATIONAL cHUR, 
1886, A. W. Tuttle, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Wines ae 
Hope, Nora Burton, Ellen Strong and TOPICS. 
James Price were made Active Mem- So Maat 6a 30 Waar Stora 
bers. | an ert ct 


“4: 20-27.—Miss Myrtle Graien 
Dae. 9.—God’s triumphs in the ——- nz eld 
1581 


With this auspicious beginning the Den pte ngpeeien Pron: 
young people continued in active sup- RS BE AB chmi cha 
port of the work of the Church right vg ERR fee “Bhar 
on into the twentieth century, in fact omnes {A riifomow, 


Time of meeting: Sunday, 6:30 p. m, 


up to the time of the burning of the 
edifice in April, 1937. 
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THE HUNTSBURG CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


August, 1908 was set aside for the proper observance of the 
first one-hundred years of the growth of Huntsburg, Geauga County, 
Ohio, for it was on August 19, 1808 that Stephen Pomeroy, his wife 
Lydia and six children arrived by wagon from Northampton, Mass. 
as the first permanent settlers in this Western Reserve town. 


For several months before the celebration many meetings were 
held, some in the Town Hall and others in one of the churches. A 
wide interest in such an obServance was found among the families 
of the town, culminating in the election of officers and the forma- 
tion of an Association to organize and promote a worthy program. 


Centennial Officers: 


The officers elected at a meeting in April were: 
President Fayette B. Morehouse 
Secretary Leonard D. Clark 
Corresponding Secretaries 
Mrs. G. A. Bartholomew and Rhea Strong 


Treasurer George W. Pease 
Chairman of Finance Committee J. B. Pickett 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee Harry T. Clark 
Chairman of Program Committee Otis B. Strong 


These officers served as a nucleus of a much larger group of 
helpers, such as a director of athletic events, chairman of pioneer 
exhibits, entertainment of visitors, etc. all of which resulted in the 
following program: (As giveninthe Republican, prior to the events) 


Church Day, Tuesday, August 18th, at the Congregational Church 


Music morning and afternoon by Pioneer Choir and Quartette; 
evening by Pioneer Quartette and Chorus Choir. 
10:00 a.m. History of the Congregational Church 
10:45 a.m. History of the Disciple Church 
11:00 a.m. Other religious organizations 
11:15 a.m. History of the Methodist Church 
12:00 noon Adjournment 
1:30 p.m. Brief addresses by: Rev. J. E.Cope, Rev. H. W. Hunt, 
and Rev. M. W. Smith. 

Others are expected, and the meeting is for brief memories, 
experiences and exhortations from all. It is expected that Rev. 
Alfred Wells, D.D., of Caldwell, a former pastor of the Methodist 
Church will be present, and will make an address at some time 
during the afternoon. A large number of interesting letters have 
been received and will be read. 


8:00 p.m. Address by Rev. C. W. Carroll, District Superintendent 


of the Anti-Saloon League, Pittsburg. Subject: 
‘‘The Privilege and Peril of the Church.”’ 
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Pioneer Day, Wednesday, August 19th. 


9:00 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


~ 12:00 noon 
1:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 


=~] Go 


Oo OO 


Oo © 
S'S 
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Band Concert in the Park 

Music, Prayer, Address of Welcome, Fayette B. More- 
house; 

Response: Dr. Orange Pomeroy 

Music 

Poem: Samuel Phelps Leland 

Military Record: H. P. Kile 

Death Record: Samuel F. Dell 

Music 

Words of Greeting from Hon. A. R. Phillips, Bain- 
bridge and Hon. Aubrey Thomas, Niles 

Music 

Address: Hon. H. E. Starkey, Jefferson 

Dinner 

Parade and Decoration of Hunt’s grave 

Music 

Historical Paper: Sylvester Clapp 

Music 

Reminiscences by Old Settlers 

Music 

Address: Hon. Charles C. Clark, Burlington, Iowa 

Ball Game, Huntsburg vs. Burton 

Entertainment by Home Talent in Town Hall 

Orchestra 

Male Quartette: H. G. Carothers, John Culbertson, 
Merle Clark, Claude Clarke 

Duet: Mandolin and guitar, Fred Foulkand Walter Hale 

Character Solo: H. T. Clark 

Reading: E. E. Phelps 

Vocal Solo: Dona Foltz 

Cornet Solo: Franz Whitney 

Vocal Duet: Mary Allen, Ethel Moss 

Vocal Solo: P. O. Clark 

Orchestra 

Vocal Solo: John Culbertson 

Character Solo: H. G. Carothers 

Reading: Mrs. Stanton ) 

Vocal Solo: Lottie Barnes 

Instrumental Duet: Claude and Hallie Clarke 

Vocal Solo: Mearl Moss 

Solo, Orchestral accompaniment: Mollie Bartholomew 

Vocal Solo: C. C. Clark 

Orchestra 

Admission: 25¢. 


School and Family Reunion Day, Thursday, August 20th. 
9:00 a.m. Band Concert in the Park 
9:30 a.m. Sports 
10:30 a.m. High School Reunion in School building 
12:00 noon Family Reunion dinners 
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1:30 p.m. Music: High School Chorus 
Historical Paper: Mrs. Rose Strong 
Music: The Ninety-nine H. S. Quartette 
Reminiscenses by former teachers and pupils 
Music: Pioneer Quartette 
Address 
Music: Ninety-nine H. S. Quartette 
Spelling Class, Free for all 
Impromptu Addresses 
Music: Pioneer Quartette 


The Thursday Program of Sports: 
Foot races: Five for boys age 8, 10, 12, 14, 16; prizes: 75¢, 50¢, 
25¢ in each race. 
Free for All: $1.00, 75¢, 50¢ 
Gentlemen’s race: 60 years and over, $1.00, 75¢ and 50¢ 
Girls’ Foot Races, each 11 and under and 14 and under, prizes: 
75¢, 50¢, 25¢ 
Men’s Walking Match, once around the Park, 20 years and under, 
$1.00; The same Free for All, $1.00; Doughnut Race, 75¢, 50¢; 
Ladies’ Egg Race, 75¢, 50¢; Relay Race, $3.00; Ladies’ Base- 
ball Throw, best 2 in 3, $1.00; Slow Horse Race, $1.00, 75¢, 
50¢; Wrestling Match, square or side hold, $1.00. 
2:30 p.m. Ball Game. B. L. Drake, Chairman of Committee. 
Do not miss the slack wire performance by Louie 
Parsons, August 19th and 20th. 


From the Centennial Number of the Geauga Republican we take this 
poem: 


AN ODE TO THE CENTENNIAL 


‘‘Loud is the tumult, great the mighty roar; 

Huntsburg town ne’er has seen such a time before. 
Forth from every window Old Glory stretches out. 
Tell me, says the stranger, what’s all this fuss about? 


Why this thrilling music, this playing o’er and o’er. 
And why so many people? Have they been here before? 
I don’t quite understand it; oh, will you kindly tell 

For what is the ringing of that church bell? 


I don’t know what to think of it, I really don’t you know, 
I never in my life before saw such a wonderous show; 
So many people gathered here, from many States I see; 
Oh, please inform me, what’s this gathering to be? 


’Twas then I ventured to tell him what the fuss was all about. 
’Twas just 100 years ago Mr. Hunt the town laid out; 

It is Huntsburg’s Centennial, with its joy and cheer. 

And this the most joyous of many a happy year. 
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But where our friends were thickest out upon the square, 
‘Old Timers’ by the hundreds all day gathered there. 
Old friends were busiest telling old time stories, 
Without thought of past or present wealth of glories. 


True, ‘So dear to our hearts are the scenes of our childhood.’ 

When we recall them in just the right mood. 

But let us listen to music’s sweet chimes, 

And confess with our best rhymes that these are better times.’’ 
Lucy T. Goodwin 


It was during this Centennial celebration that astart was made 
toward the formation of a Hunt Memorial Fundand several hundred 
Dollars were raised as a nest egg in the hope that it would grow to 
such an amount as would make possible the purchase of the Bridge- 
man place across from the south end of the Park there, eventually 
to erect a fireproof building in which valuable historical documents, 
and antiques would be preserved and which would also serve as the 
town’s library and meeting place for historic, educational and civic 
groups; all this to be known as the Hunt Memorial. However the 
project lagged for want of sufficient backing and, in time, the accu- 
mulated funds were contributed toward the erection of a School 
Gymnasium which we learn from another article in this book, was 
dedicated as the Hunt Memorial Gymnasium. 


In the mean time the Geauga Historical Society has progressed 
steadily with its plans; having acquired an excellent site with a 
building for the preservation of historical material whichit is hoped 
may soon be replaced by a fireproof structure, the accumulation of 
other historic buildings and with excellent plans for the future; all 
this at the more central location, Burton, Ohio. All civic minded 
individuals or groups should see that all documents or articles of 
historical value be given to this worthy organization. Not forgetting 
to join it as members and remembering it in the writing of wills. 


On all the days of the observance of the Centennial large num- 
bers of folks from neighboring towns were in evidence, joining 
heartily in the fun, frolic and the serious moments of those mem- 
orable days. 


The Centennial proved, as had other periods, the power of the 
town’s united citizenry and their desire to preserve for the present 
the best from the past. 


In 1958 the Sesqui-Centennial was observed with fitting events, 
but of that let another and later period speak. 


POG 
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In the College of Heralds, London, England: 
The "Coat of Arms" of the Clark Family of 
Devon, near Plymouth, is thus described. 
Arms, Ermine: Lion Rampant, Azure (Blue) or 
Gold. Chief, Sable (Black) and Orange. 
First a Demilion, Collard (Red Orange). On 
a Shoulder, an Eloile (Star of the East). 
Gold: In Hand, Baton, Sable and Orange 
Motif: Victor Mortalis Est, means (A Con- 
queror is but Mortal.) 


These Coats of Arms are placed here as a 
matter of convenience; there were just 
too many Clark Families represented in 
this book for such repetition. 


The Clapp insignia found no place with 
the Clapp Sketch. Both Coats of Arms are 
reproduced with pride and in the hope of 
stimulating other families in the search 
for their authentic Coats of Arms. 


A Group of The Elders of Huntsburg, taken in front of the 
Congregational Church, about 1887. 


Standing in doorway, L to R: Mrs. Sager, Mrs. Helen Derrett, Mrs. E.J. Kinney. 
Third row, standing, L to R: A.W. and Mrs. Strong, Mrs. Eliza D. Wright, Mrs. 
Lucretia P, King, Mrs. Lovisa Wright, Miss Valeria Phelps, Mrs. Sophia Clark, 
Unknown, Mrs. Melissa Strong, Unknown, Mrs. Mary Pratt. Second row, seated, 
L to R: William Clark, Quartus Phelps, Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Lucius P. Parsons, 
Unknown, Truman Clark, Mrs. Clark. Front row, L to R: Daniel Tucker, Mrs. 
Tucker (?), Mrs. Melinda P. Clapp, Elijah Pomeroy, Two Unknown, Mrs. Persis 
Dimmick. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER: 


Your compiler received a most interesting letter from Edgar 
S. Bodman of Bement, Nlinois written by Calvin Pease, February 
9, 1803 at Youngstown, Ohio to Ebenezer Hunt, Northampton, Mass. 
about his holdings of land in what later became Huntsburg. This 
letter has been sent to the Geauga County Historical Museum, 
Burton, Ohio for safe keeping. The contents of this letter are 
quoted as follows and the accompanying photograph shows as much 
of the document as it was possible to copy, because of the faded 


writing. 


Youngstown Feby. 5th, 1803 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of Nov. 2nd was duly 
received and I delayed answering it till I had 
made a journey to the Lake which I have 
lately done. I was upon your land in Town 
No. 13 in 4 Range. There is some swamp on 
it but a great part of it is excellent land. 
There will be some excellent farms on the stream 
which runs through it. I came upon it at the 
mouth and followed it up perhaps a mile to 
where it made a turn, the course of the 
as far as I traversed it was nearly west. The 
bottom land on it is from twelve to thirty or 
forty rods wide with some black walnut and 
mixt timbers. I think that one or two 
mill sites may be found on it. I believe the 
stream sufficient to turn a mill five or six 
months in a year and perhaps more. When 
I left the stream I went directly to the mouth 
of Ashtabula Creek near the Lake, the Land 
is dry and good the timber principally oak 
and chesnut, but intermixed with many other 
kinds. I intended on my return to have spent 
a day or two on your other town, but the 
snow was so deep that it would have been 
useless. I was at Mr. Williams who lives 
near the line of it, he has been considerably 
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over the town. He says there is considerable 
swampy land that will not be saleable but 
the greatest part is good dry land and thinks 
that if it were surveyed considerable sales might 
be made, but its local situation is such that 
it will not sell so readily as Lands farther 
northward or southward. He offers to cuta 
good wagon road through it at four dollars 
per mile. It is undoubtedly necessary to open 
roads if you intend to form a settlement 
Mr. Denough has exchanged his farm in this 
town for Land adjoining yours and still wishes 
to purchase a small tract of you to better his 
farm. The mouth of the Ashtablua is a very 
_____________ harbour for boats the proprietor is 
about to lay out a town there and it will pro- 
bably be a considerable place for business 
which will render your adjoining lands 
more valuable — our State Government has _ 
recently added to the reputation of this coun- 
try and our prospects are daily increasing. Mer- 
chants and mechanics are setting up all about 
us and the people are as ambitious as a 
swarm of bees. You need not be troubled about 
compensating me for my trouble — any informa- 
tion or assistance in my power I shall always 
be ready to give you respecting your property 
without pecuniary reward. 

Iam respectfully yours, 

Calvin Pease 


Hon. Ebn. Hunt. 
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Note: 


It is evident that Mr. Pease was using his own franking 


privilege in sending this letter by whatever postcarrier was avail- 


able in those days. 
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SOME HUNTSBURG FIRSTS 
By Mabel Clark Weaver 


The first white man known to have lived in Huntsburg was the 
transient, John Findley, who had a small cabin on what was later 
known as Findley’s Creek, which flowed southward across Route 
322 about three-fourths of a mile west of Huntsburg Center and on 
which, later, William Reed and his son-in-law, Jerry Reed built 
the first grist and saw mill a mile south of 322. Planks of the 
flume for this mill were still in evidence in 1951. 


John Findley was born in Maryland or Virginia; a friend of 
Daniel Boone; a soldier in Wayne’s army; anaccomplished man and 
would read the sermon at the religious services held in the home of 
Stephen Pomeroy, Huntsburg’s first settler. Mr. Findley lived the 
life of a hermit, depending largely upon his trusty gun for a living; 
he finally left for Kentucky about 1814; a transient, he could not be 
called a pioneer. 


Huntsburg’s first physician was Dr. Kennedy, who came to town 
in 1814. 


The first saw mill was built by Aaron Scott; exact location un- 
known. 


Elijah Pomeroy, son of Stephen Pomeroy, was the town’s first 
worker in wood. 


The first public religious service was conducted at the resi- 
dence of Stephen Pomeroy in 1818 by the Rev. Joseph Badger, the 
famous pioneer missionary; Stephen Pomeroy and Daniel Clark 
were chosen Deacons. 


Stephen Pomeroy was also the first shoe-maker. 


William Reed, in addition to building the first combination grist | 
and sawmill, was also the town’s first blacksmith, coming to town 
in 1813. 


The first store was opened by Dr. Smith on Reed Street, that 
east-west thoroughfare one mile south of town. Dr. Smith married 
Phoebe Reed. Later Jared Clark and Warren Loomis had a dry 
goods and grocery store at the Center. 


Horace and Stephen Bridgeman Pomeroy, sons of Stephen 
Pomeroy, made the first bricks on the Pomeroy land near Findley 
Creek. William Tucker and Guy Carlton also manufactured bricks 
north of Howell’s Corners. The Judd Brothers made bricks on 
land owned by Sherman Loomis near Phelps Creek in the southeast 
part of town. It is also said that Joseph M. P. Clark made bricks 
on his land with which he built the only brick house in town. The 
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making of Black Salts was a very early industry and was one of the 
few products which found a ready sale. Roswell Hager had an 
Ashery (making wood ashes from which lye for soap was obtained) 
in the southeast part of town. 


Nocholas Groat made cradles for cutting grain by hand; he also 
made ox yokes. William Starkey, Don Morehouse and Nathaniel 
Loomis were blacksmiths. Elisha Bridgeman and Rueben Loomis 
were coopers while Sidney Hall made cheese hoops and grain 
measures. 


Zenas Barnes and his brother Michael ran the first threshing 
machine, powered by tread mill, in the autumn of 1839. 


Col. J. W. Bracket had a factory for the making of fanning 
mills one-half mile north of the Center. 


Isaac Springer and Gordon Root were gun-smiths. Abner Clark 
built an over-shot water wheel, some thirty feetin diameter, at the 
spring on the Center Hill, but it was not a success due to an insuf- 
ficient supply of water. Later this spring supplied a cheese factory 
and still later a cider mill and apple butter factory with water, but 
not for power. 


The order for the civil organization of the town of Huntsburg, 
Ohio was passed by the County Commissioners April 3, 1821 and, 
on the following April 10th, an first township election was held. 


The birth of the first white aoe in the town was that of Paul 
Clapp’s daughter, Electa. 


The first deathin the town was that of Sopha Hardy, the daughter 
of Samuel Hardy who had come from Vermont and built his home 
near the old burying ground (Doubtless the one intended is that at 
the northwest corner of Munson’s Corners, one mile south of town). 


Dr. Edward Breck, son of Joseph Breck, was the first post- 
master. 


Leonard D. Clark, Hillside Farm, two miles east of the Center, 
had the first grain cutter. This operated with sweeps which placed 
the grain in bundles, unbound, behind the cutter bar, making it 
necessary for two or three men to follow and bind the bundles with 
straw taken from these bundles and then tossing them to the right 
out of the way of the next cutting. 
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SOME GOOD OLD HOME RECIPES. 
Copied from Kittie J. Clark’s Diary. 


SURE Cure for Ring Bone: 

Take 1 oz. of Camphor gum; 1 oz. Oil of Spike; 1 oz. Hartshorn; 
1 oz. Spirits of Turpentine. Shake well together and it is fit for use. 
Put it on above the ring and rub it in with the finger. Use twice a 
day. 


Spavin and Ring Bone Ointment: 

Take two onces of Cantharides; one ounce of Gum Ophori- 
brim; two onces of Turpentine; one ounce of Tincture of Iodine 
and three drachms Corrosive Sublimate. Grind all fine and mix 
with two pounds of Lard. 

Rub once and then leave off oneday. Then wash with soap suds 
and then apply the Ointment again, so repeat. It is a sure cure. 


Cure for Corn Ail: 

Take good Vinegar and Spirits of Turpentine, one gill each; of 
Salt and Pepper, (Red or Black) half a gill. Simmer these together 
and apply them as warm as the hand will bear, between the corns. 
One application is sufficient in ordinary cases. 


Another Cure for Hollow Corn: 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of copperas in warm water and mix 
with the creature’s mess (feed) or pour it down. This dose will 
seldom be given more than once. 


To Cure Horse Distemper: 
Give one dessert spoonful of powder of Gum Myrrh once a day 
for a week in bran or oatmeal and you will have a sure cure. 


Grafting Wax: 
Six pounds of Rosin; one pound of Beeswax; one pint of Linseed 
Oil. Melt and work till it will swim in water. 


Tanning Woodchuck Skins: 

From the 25th of September to the 1st of April they are fit for 
use. For one skin take one oz. of Alum; two ounces of Salt and dis- 
solve in a quart of warm rain water. Put this in a pail and add. 
enough water to cover the skin. Scrape all the fat and flesh off and 
let it lie in this preparation two weeks. 


To Color Blue: 

One and one-half ounces of Prussiate of Potash; ne ozs. Cop- 
peras; each dissolved in four gallons of rain water as warm as the 
hand can be held in it. Put the goods in the Copperas water and let 
it stand five or ten minutes; then wring out. Then put two table- 
spoonfuls of the Oil of Vitriolintothe Prussiate of Potash water and 
let it stand until the desired color is produced. Wring out without 
rinsing. 
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To Color Green: 

Make a dye of one pound of Fustic and water sufficient to cover 
two lbs. of yarn or cloth. Let the article remain in the dye for 
two hours. Wring out and add to the dye a sufficient quantity of 
extract of Indigo to make it the shade required. Let the cloth re- 
main in this for half an hour. 


To Color Red: 

Two pounds of Nicaragua or Redwood; four ounces of solution 
of Tin. Boil the wood one hour; turn off the dye into a tub and then 
add the Tin and put in the cloth. Let it stand a few minutes, five 
or ten and a nice red will be produced. 


To Color Yellow: 

One half pound of Sugar of Lead dissolved in a vessel of wood 
in cold water. Dip first in the lead water and then in the Potash 
(2 oz. of Prussiate of Potash in water) till the color suits. 


A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

While the town had no public library as such, yet the well 
stocked and kept library as a department of the Sunday School of 
the Congregational Church with its librarian and assistant librarian, 
was used freely by a large number of readers. It was maintained 
in a commodius case in the rear of the ‘‘Meeting Room” of this 
Church which was an addition built about 1870 to house the meetings 
of the Mid-Week services, Y. P. S. C. E. and Primary and Inter- 
mediate Departments of the Sunday School. 


It was maintained by what was called the ‘‘Birthday Fund’’ to 
which each member of the School contributed annually one cent for 
each year celebrated. Worn or old books were discarded and re- 
placed by modern publications selected by a Committee of leading 
citizens. Use of the library was free to all, and it was not unusual 
to have 50 to 100 books exchanged each Sunday. 


The following list taken at random from a catalog published in 
the late nineties, gives an idea of the wealth of reading made avail- 
able: 


For Children: For Adults: 
Sowing Little Seeds, Washington, 
Bold as a Lion, Revolt of the Colonies, 
Ned the Shepherd Boy, Northern Colonies, 
The Captain’s Story, Southern Colonies, 
China and Its People, War of the Colonies, 
The Rollo Books, American Pioneers, 
History of New Jersey, The Times of Knox, 
History of Ohio, Lives of 350 Celebrated 
History of New York, Americans, 
History of Connecticut, Our New West, 
And many other States. From Dawn to Darkin Italy. 
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"Poll Book of the Election of Township Officers for the township of Huntsburg, 
in the County of Geauga on the Seventh Day of April 1823. Simeon Moss, Guy 
Carlton and Sylvester Russell Judges of Election. Bill Kennedy and Paul Clapp 
Clerks of Election were severally sworn as the Law directs previous to their 
entering on the duties of their Respective Offices." 
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The following is taken from anewspaper clipping found, without 
date, in Mrs. Samuel Merritt’s Scrap Book. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


‘‘A Golden Wedding is an event of interest anywhere and at 
any time, but never could a more interesting celebration of the 
event of fifty years ago have taken place, than the numerous re- 
lations and friends of Uncle Alvin Kile, of this township, (number- 
ing about 80,) participated in on the last Glorious Fourth, at Mr. 
Kile’s residence in Huntsburg; and, in expressing the heartfelt 
thanks of Mr. Kile, which he could notutter at the time to his large 
circle of friends, for the elegant and costly tokens of their affec- 
tion which, to the value of over $150., were brought in on the oc- 
cation, we take this opportunity to narrate a few facts of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Uncle Alvin Kile was born in Fairfield township, Fairfield 
County, Conn., and is one of a family of ten children, seven of 
whom are still living. He was married in Sept., 1821, and, in 
company with a cousin moved out to Northern Ohio in May, 1825, 
where, possessing one horse between them, they commenced to 
clear the unbroken forests and build their humble home. 


In March, 1826, he moved out his family to commence their 
united strife for the blessings of life, and the raising of his large 
family, the survivors of which are now residing in four States, 
and proving by their uniform Christian character and sincere 
affection the blessings of a ripe old age. 


The five sisters and one brother of Uncle Alvin are living in 
this State. The sisters of the bride (also five in number) reside in 
five different States, and three of them have been married over 
fifty years. 


These were all present but one, as were also the sisters of 
the groom. But, at this interesting ceremony, no less than four 
generations were represented; a great grandson of the groom 
being present, of the age of 13 years. 


The ceremony of marriage being over, the beautiful gifts 
were presented by the Rev. H. M. Loud, son-in-law of the groom, 
who in a very eloquent manner referred tothe early settlement and 
difficulties of the newly married couple in the then far West, when, 
with little but the unbroken forest andits occupants for their neigh- 
bors, they built, not the commodius and comfortable dwelling in 
which we were assembled, but the old log house which still stands 
in the distance as a memorial of early enterprise and toil.’’ 
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Saint Peter and the Farmer’s Wife 


St. Peter stood guard at the Golden Gate 

When a woman appeared and said she: ‘‘I’m late; 
But oh! There was so much to do, 

I could hardly find time to die, that’s true.’’ 


She looked so harassed and nervous, too, 
As she said: ‘‘St. Peter, please let me through; 
I am so tired and I do want to rest; 
Won’t you please show me the realms of the blest?’’ 


‘‘A moment, please,’’ St. Peter said, 
‘Some questions I always ask the dead — 
How have you lived your life, God given? 
You must answer me these, ’ere you get into Heaven.’’ 


‘‘Oh, I’ve been good all the days of my life, 
I’ve brought up my children and been a good wife, 
I’ve tried to find time to go to church, too, 
(With a sigh), But there’s always been so much to do.’’ 


‘Have you loved your neighbors?’’ he queried again; 
There was fire in her eyes as she answered then: 
‘‘Loved my neighbors? not much!’’ said she, 
‘‘They made life too hard for me; 


They dressed their children better than mine, 
Their washings were earlier out on the line; 
Their houses were cleaned before mine in the spring, 
Their butter always more chash would bring.’’ 


St. Peter just looked and shook his head, 
‘‘Too bad! Too bad!’’ was all he said; 

‘‘Did you consider the lillies, on stately stem?”’’ 
‘‘Oh St. Peter! I couldn’t find time for them. 


Great armfuls of them the babies would bring, 
With leaves and litter and everything, 

But I swept them all out on the grass so green, 
It was so much work to keep the house clean.”’ 


‘‘How about the world, and the songs of the birds? 
Did you find their beauties too deep for words?’’ 

‘‘Oh, the world always seemed such a dirty old thing, 
And so much of it in on their feet they’d bring; 


In winter ’twas smoke, in summer ’twas flies, 
They took all the beauty out of the skies, 
The songs of birds I never could hear, 
I had no time for such things, I fear.’’ 
Then St. Peter said: ‘‘You poor, poor thing, 
How pitifully weak is the spirit you bring; 
Your God-given soul is so shrunken and small 
That I fear you’ll not enjoy Heaven at all!’’ 


So she passed on in, and he shook his head, 
But ‘‘Too bad — Too bad!’’ was all he said. 
Then he murmured: ‘‘She’s looking on everything 
For a speck of dirt! Poor thing, poor thing! 


— Mother 
Author: Magdalana Stanton (Mrs. Hal Stanton.) 
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LAST AND VERY IMPORTANT 


These pages are for notes of family happenings. 
Better jot it down today rather than trust tomorrow’s memory. 
Posterity will love you for your good deeds. 
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CENTURY LITHO 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
300 
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